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Every time a new Whitman book appears I go back to the 
talks 1 had with Walt about his editions in the last years of 
his life He was never whoUy sure of himself. He is sup- 
posed by people who know nothing about egotism to have 
been the master egotist BuJ he was in fact quite inclined 
to undpr-acccntuate his victories. ** I guess got ii foot- 
Jiold." That*s about the extrcmest thmg he syiid at tlie rad. 
He would playfully compare his gains and losses and ask 
wliethcr lie had alter all made good. lie did this m the most 
gr.*cious spirit. Willioiit petulance. Without censuring the 
world or blaming himself lie m effect stood ^aside from his 
own caief'r and figured up its interior and outward int^imations. 

This was natural to a man who had to fight all his way up. 
To vrliom the world never willingly yiefdcd an inch. He had 
been a rebel twice over. He was a rebel in his art. He was 
a retjel ui Ins mc&sag(‘. Though a conservative now and then 
accepts Whitman, Whitman as a rule dex's ttotinug for con- 
servatism. Though radicals now and then reject Whitman, 
Whitman as a rule does eveiydhing for radicalism 1 don’t 
mean that he offers to substitute one creed for another. He 
in fact expressly avoids tliat. But he belongs to revolt.' He 
makes people dissatisffed with the conditions of modern life. 
Tie said to me: “ We have built up things on corrupt founda- 
tions. What are wc going to do about it.> Keep on buiUimg 
higher and higher witli the foundations wrong ? Or get our 
foundations right before we go any farther ? " And he also 
said; I want to see rtie whole thing challenged: 1 want us 
to start where we should: not with property but with man." 
He preached accordingly. He made up his mmd to put a 
man into a book. A whole man. Himself. A democrat. 
In doing thi§ he had first of all to run counter to the prejudice 
of scholarship. He had chosen a peculiar medium of expn^s- 
sion. Then he had also to meet the antagonism of the tradi- 
tions. He spoke of it himself as " two fights in one." 

So, from 1855, when Leaves of Grass started on Its stormy 
voyage, till 1892. when the old young man, still jubilant, 
sailed into port, Whitman was a war centre at which a few 
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Stalwart supporters gathered and against which the many 
who looked upon him as a pretender directed their fire. Whit- 
man was a new force let loose on the old earth. People had 
t\) get acquainted with iti This they did in the usual ivay. 
By trying to kiK it tliey got used to it. By getting used to 
it they learned to tolerate it. Toleration became respect^. 
Respect became love. 

tiut the general feeling about Whitman? Wherj is it 
to-day ? I am told that a whole native Whitman edition has 
recently been destroyed m Russia In Toronto the authori- 
ties raided all the book stores and destroyed a great many of' 
the objectionubie classics, among them the Whitmans. Now 
you can*t lAiy a copy of Leaves of Grass in Ontarid. Such 
things are st^l happening. And with them the still timid 
average criticism of the periodical press. Whitman has now 
lasted, so Long ^veu h s enemies admit he is likely to last a 
while longer. They say he is bound to go out. He is after all 
*on]y a candlb dip. But he has disappointed their original 
prophecies. The fact remains that Leaves of Grass has been 
translated as a whole into the French and Italian, and piece- 
meal mto the Spanish, the German and the Dutch. Whitman 
is quoted* everywhere. He is mentioned everywhere Every 
book of essays ,or addresses treating of modernism in litefature 
is fo/ced to reckon with Wliitman. Every lecture syllabus 
which undertakes to deal with contemporary influences has 
to explain the Wliitman diversion. The colleges, some of 
tJieni, have Whitman courses. The magazines are ready to 
discuss Wliitman and to print the memories of his friends. 

Wlien Whitman was alive and the little group of us were 
atioul him in Camden we were called crazy. Gilder wnjte 
m»* after rcadmg the manuscript of volume one of my With 
Walt Whitman tn Camden : The Camden crowd is vindi- 
cated.'* It makes no difference about the Camden crowd. 
Whitman is vindicated. That is the mam thing. An English- 
man lecturing m America said : ' * Continental European 

Bohemia knows only two places in America, and they are not 
New York and Chicago, no; they are Camden and Concord.** 
I used to say to Wliitman playfully: ** 1*11 live to see you 
published at fifty dollars a volume.** And lie would ask: 
'* Do you mean it? " Shaking his head and adding: “ No; 
you caQ*t: we're lucky to be printed at anything a volume." 
But I did live to see the fifty-dollar book. 

I seem to have travelled a long way with Whitman. Wh^ 
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I first met him 1 was a small boy in Camden. Then nearly 
sverybody discredited him ]£verybody found some rer^s « - 
it was not alwa 5 rs the same reason — lot dissent. They wt'hc 
to my mothf*r and protested against my* association ^vith 
the lecherous old man." They wondered if it was sale to 
invite him into their houses. I grew up in that atmo.sphete of 
suspi<yon. I got accustomed to thinking of him as an outlaw. 
But I had no doubts of him. He would talk with me about 
his supporters. "They are very few/* he would say: "but 
they are devoted." He one day gave me a bunch of letters 
to take to the post-oflRce. They were all to Bnghshmen. I 
remember that one was to Symonds, that one was to William 
Michael Kossetti, that one was to Dowdcn, ami tliat one was 
to Tennyson: they impressed me at that time: and there 
were three or four others — one, I tJiink, goftig to Carpenter, 
and another to a man named Riley, who knew and wrote 
about Ruskin. I said to Walt; "You have* distinguished 
friends even if they are few." He laughed quietly ever this. 
" Yes; as I said, they are devoted; and. so many of them are 
in England: you noticed that, I guess. Did 1 ever tell you 
about my English friends? Well — I will do so ^metime. 
T waj>t you to kiiow^ just how magnificently tliey behaved to 
me in seventy-three to seventy-six: it was truly splendid: 
it quite took me off my feet ’* Tie did often tell me this story. 
It always warmed him up. He was amused over one incident 
related to him by a visitor who had called on Tennyson. 
The visitor asked Tennyson what he thought of Wlutraan. 
"Whitman? Whitman? you want to know what I thmk 
about Whitpian? I don’t know that I think about him.* I 
wonder if I ever really thmk about him ? But I am aware of 
his existence: he is a vast monster of some sort — a monster, 
sir; 1 can’t make him out: but 1 hear the noise he makes 
and see the commotion of the waters as he dashes along: 1 
suppose I do not think of him — think of him ; but I acknow- 
ledge and respect him: he is a force that without explaining 
itself to me I still acquiesce in." 

It was true of Whitman in England as in America. That 
while he missed it with the second-rate men and the critics 
the first-rate men deferred to him at once. Whitman was 
convincing to Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott. He immediately 
justified himself vrith men and women of original insight. 
But the scholars insisted upon something which was in line 
with their inheritance. This intruder right out of the streets 
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brought in too much dirt with him. Whitman was conclusive 
as viewed by most of those who made the Victorian period 
in*English hterature illustrious. He succeeded with the dis- 
coverers. The young men came to him. Some even who in 
later days reversed their decisions. Even Swinburne and 
Gosse in their inspirational years. Such men. And men like 
our Americans Bayard Taylor and Sidney Lanier. JVheii 
these men were fresh they reahsed the vivid quality of Whit- 
man's intuitions. But as they cooled off their logic dis- 
proved him. Meanwhile Whitman was going into the crowd. 
He was invading continental Europe Revolutionaries sung 
him. They irtilise him in music. They like his short pieces 
and make themdiito songs. And they take the big things and 
convert them into tone poems. Sibelius has done this on 
your side and Converse has done it here. There is a Whit- 
man symphony composed by an Englishman. They are 
Hearing of hint in Japan and China. 1 suppose I have been 
visited at one time or other by Whitman people from every 
country on the globe.. New Zealand has its hie of Whitman. 
He has been a bone of contention to the culture of Germany. 
Books haVe been written thcie taking sides on his philosophy 
of seK This dfbate has been pursued almost with ranr^our. 
I cite these iiulicatioiis at random to illustrate tlic universality 
of Whitman's fame. It has gone everywhere Everybody 
has listened. Everybody has something to say about it. 
Whitman is stiH largely negatived I^iit he has never been 
curbed. He is one of the inevitabilities 

Whitman for years took his Sunday dinners at Hamed's 
house m Camden. 1 remember a Christmas when Ernest 
Rhys was tlierc. Harned asked Whitman one day; " Walt, 
do you ever have any doubts about yourself ? " " What do 

you mean. Tom? '* “ About the future of Leavei> of Grass : 

whether it will arrive or not ? ” Walt was quiet lor a minute 
and then said: "Tom — that's a poser: I'm not the one to 
answer it." Harned said: “ I can answer it and answer it 
with yes ; you will arrive. But that's no t what I want. I want 
your answer." I put in : "He wants you to look at yourself as 
if you wasn’t yourself and answer," Walt was again silent but 
finally said in his slow way, as if thmking it out as he talked: 
" I'll tell you how it looks to me, Tom : yes I will : how it looks 
to me. I assure you that I have had moods in which the 
whole business seemed surely about to go to smash: Leaves 
of Grass, Walt Whitman, everything before and after. Then 
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other moods ioteivene in which 1 have the feeling of some- 
thing in me, in the Leavts, that is vital — that may live: 
thing not exactly mine but spoken through me thal 
outlast me! something not owed to my «go but havir-cr a 
. race quality, fitting in with the struggle of democracy in our 
time to free itself from the clutter of the past." " Hurrah I " 
cried*Harned. And the hurrah went round the table. "Then 
Walt said quietly: " If I say amen when you arc all so good 
to me you will not misunderstand, will you ? " That fervent 
ofihand utterance gave us the clnc we wished. That is 
Whitman's why and wherefore. That somothing or other 
which •ballicd yet persuaded Tennyson. lhattt.sometliing or 
other which may for ever baffle but will finally persuade the 
popular will wherever Whitman is read. " I do not a,atici- 
pate ever being received in lieu of any tecfinical philosophy: 
1 am something different: I don't provide theories for people: 
I ask them about their own theories — 1 spur tiiem on so th^ 
do their own speculation." That's the way he put it to me. 
Again I have heard him say; " The mala thing is having people 
understand people — brothers brothers 1 suppose that's 
where I shine if at all: in bringing people together — in bring- 
ing people together: in insisting upon it that the differences 
shall not be accentuated. We are more alike than not alike: 
we are more noble than not noble; that I want to say and 
say again for ever and always" I asked him; "Do you 
provide for progress ? Is your feeling about all this likely to 
weaken the fibre of those who accept you?" He thought 
not. " But if it doe.s llien I stand condemned. Maybe the 
best answer to all that would be your own assertion — I Have 
heard you ‘ make it often — that bourbons have very little 
interest in Leaves of Grass : that you find prcLctically all intense 
Leaves of Grassers ardent advocates of the new humanities." 

Every time we brought out a new edition of the Leaves 
or brought out one o> his subsidiary v«ylumes, Walt would 
call it " the conquest of a new world." When we finished 
November Boughs he said: "Now what shall we do? Like 
Alexander T sigh for other worlds to conquer." It Is still 
frequently said as it was in Walt's own hearing; " Here is 
the poet of democracy and the democracy repudiates him." 
But Walt was not worried by that charge. " I refer to a 
democracy that is yet unborn," he said. " Which means that 
when your democracy comes It will know you ? " He assented 
to this right off. "Exactly," he said. "And it's partly 
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your Job to produce it? ** Exactly,” he said again. Just 
as many people misconstrued him when he said ” I,” just so 
nmny people, some of them the same people, misunderstood 
him when he said* " America.” Tliey supposed the ” I, Walt 
Whitman, a cosmos,” was Walt exclusively, and not just as 
surely John Smith, the same cosmos. And they supposeef 
that* his America was something geographical and ^ot as 
surely his England or his anything provided the democratic 
spirit horizoaed its idealism. I showed him a photograph of 
a group of Englishmen. ”How American they look! ” he . 
exclaimed. 14 you want to misrepresent Whitman you will 
reganl this a% parochial. But if you want to know him%i.ccord- 
ing to his own» size and shape you will see that it is later- 
continental. Any Americanism that Whitman ever had in 
mmd vras all inchisive. When you are gone so far, when you 
are so big, when you are so beautiful, you are American. 
That is, you ace a democrat among democrats. So he would 
talk of the Americanisation of the world. Not, of course, 
intendmg to imply .that we, occupying the geographical 
America, were to evangelise the earth. Ills America came 
from within not from without. It is imperative that Euro- 
peans should get Whitman m this perspective. Otherwise he 
has moments which they might ascribe to simple bombast. 
Carlyle spoke of Whitman as one who thought he was a big 
man because he lived m a big country. But Carlyle missed 
the real slant. If he had been more patient he might have 
seen ' that WliitTiian thought Amenca was a big country 
because it hved iii him. For to Whitman the people mevit- 
abiy are hrst. That's what Leaves of Grass all comes to. 
The declaration that the people are first. Not a portion of 
the people. Not the savmg remnant. But the everyday 
people The vast overilowmg populations. Tliey are first. 
Matthew Arnold, who couldn't see Whitman, couldn't see 
this. When he was asked by an American in Philadelphia 
what he thought of Wliitman this same Matthew Arnold 
raised his eyebrows and answered his questioner with a 
quest'.on: ” Ah! what does Longfellow think of 'Whitman? ” 
In one of our chats I said to Whitman: ” 1 not only expect 
to live to see you sell at fifty dollars a volume. 1 expect to 
hve to see you sell at ten cents a volume.” Which pleased him. 

” That is, you expect me to be in demand superficially among 
collectors and profoundly in the crowd ? Good I ” 1 have 
seen both things happen. And now I am seeing another 
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thing happen. And even assisting it to happen. My small 
boy wonder is having my man’s confirmations. That which 
I looked ahead towards as a boy I look back upon as a 
Huxley said he helped rock the cradle of evolution. I cao * 
say literally that I helped rock the cradle of Leaves of Grass, 
fl came along a little too late for that. But I w.as on the 
ground before the youngster was through crawling. I Jiave 
had something to do with everything that has since occurred 
to Leaves of Grass, Towards the close Whitman wrote his 
noble self-survey: " A backward glance o’er travell'd roads.” 
1 have lived long enough and been intimately enough asso- 
ciated avith the Whitman pilgnmage to bring that backward 
glance up to date. Way buried m the fifties, wl kOn he was 
misrepresented by almost everybody who didn’t ignore him. 
Whitman wrote a review of his own book vp which he s'Sud: 
” Tlis is to prove either the most lamentable of failures; or the 
most glorious of triumphs, in the known history of literature.^* 
It looks to me as if it was the most glorious of triumjihs. 

HORACE TRAUBEL. 

Camden, New Jersey, tl S A,, 

January 8, 19x2, 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

ONE’S-SEU I SING 

One’s-set.f I sing, a simple separate person, 

^'et utter the word Democratic, the word En-NTassc. 

Of physiology from top to toe I sing, , 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for the Muse, 
I say the Form complete is worthier f^r, 

The Female equally with the Male 1 sing. 

Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power. 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the law# divine, 

The Modern Man I sing. 


AS I PONDER’D IN SILENCE 
As I ponder’d in silence, 

Returning upon my poems, consulcring, lingering long, 

A Phantom arose before me with distrustful aspect. 

Terrible in beauty, age, and power, 

The genius of poets of old lands, 

As to me directing like flame its eyes, 

With finger pointing to many immortal songs, 

And menacing voice, Wkat singest thou ? it said. 

Know* St thou ftot there is hut one theme jor ever-endunng hards 9 
And that ts the theme of War, the fortune of hattles, 

The making of perfect soldiers. 

Be It w, then 1 answer’d, 

1 too haughty Shade also sing war, and a longer and greater one 
than any, 
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Waged in tny hook with varying Jortune^ with flight, advance and 
retreat, victory deflerr^d and waverhg, 

{Yet methinks certain, or as good as certain, at the last), the fleld 
the world, , 

For life and death, for the Body and for the eternal Soul, 

La, 1 too am come, chanting the chant of battles, 

1 ibove all promote brave soldiers^ 

IN CABIN’D SHIPS AT SEA 

In cabin’d ship? at sea, • 

The boundless blue on every side expanding, ' 

With whistling winds and music of the waves, the large imperious 
• waves. 

Or sottxc lone barft buoy’d on the dense marine, 

Where joyous, full of faith, spreading white sails, 

She cleaves the ether mid the sparkle and the foam of day, or 
under many a star at night, 

By sailors young and old haply will I, a reminiscence of the land, 
be read, 

In full rapport at last. 

Here are our thoughts, voyagers^ thoughts. 

Here not the land, firm land, alone appears, may then by them be 
said, 

The sky overarches here, we feel the undulating deck beneath out feet, 
We fkel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of endless motion, 

The tones of unseen mystery, the vague and vast suggestions of the 
briny world, the liquid-flmvtng syllables, 

The perfume, the faint creaking of the cordage, the melancholy 
rhythm, 

The boundless vista and the horizon far and dim are all here, 

And this is ocean^s poem, 

« 

Then falter not, 0 book, fulfil your destiny. 

You not a reminiscence of the land alone, 

You too as a lone bark cleaving the ether, purposM 1 know not 
whither, yet ever full of faith, 

Consort to every ship that sails, sail you 1 
Bear forth to them folded my love (dear mariners, for you I fold 
it here in every leaf); 

Speed on my book! spread your white sails, my little bark, 
athwart the imperious waves, 
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Chant on, sail on, bear o’er the boundless blue from me to every 
sea, 

This song for mariners and all their ships. 


TO FOREIGN LANDS 

I HEA^D that you ask’d for something to prove this puzsile the 
New World, 

And to define America, her athletic Democracy, 

Therefore I send you my poenjs that you behold in them what 
you wanted. 


TO A HISTORIAN 

You who celebrate bygones, , « 

Who have explored the, outward, the surfaces of the jrae^es, the 
life that has exhibited itself, 

Who have treated of mau as the creature* of politics, aggregates, 
rulers, and priests, 

I, habitan of the Alleghanies, treating of him as he is in himself 
in his own rights, • 

Pressing the pulse of the life that has seldom exhibited itself 
(the great pride of man in himself), 

Chanter of Personality, outlining what is yet to be, 

I project the history of the future. 


TO THEE, OLD CAUSE 

'1*0 thee, old cause! 

Thou peerless, passionate, good cause, 

Thou stem, remorseless, .sweet idea. 

Deathless throughout the ages, races, lands, 

After a strange sad war, great war for thee, 

(I think all war through tune was really fought, and ever will be 
really fought, for thee), 

These chwts for thee, the eternal march of thee. 

(A war, 0 soldiers, not for itself alone, 

Far, far more stood silently waiting behind, now to advance in 
this book.) 
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Thou orb of many orbs 1 

Thou seething principle! thou well-kept, latent germ! thou 
• centre ! 

Around the idea of thee the war revolving, 

With all its angry and vehement play of causes, 

(With vast results to come for thrice a thousand years), 

TheSe recitatives for thee — niy book and the war are on^, 
•Merged in its spirit I and mine, as the contest hinged on thee, 
As a wheel on its axis turns, this book unwittinsr to itself. 
Around the idea of thee. 


EID6tONS 


. 1 MET a*seer, 

Passing the hues and objects of the world, 

The fields of ait and learning, pleasure, sense, 

(To glean eiddlons, 

« 

Put in thy chants, said he. 

No mure ttie puzzling hour nor day, nor segments, parts, put m, 
Put first betore the rest as light for all and entrance-song of all, 
That 6i eidolons. 

Ever the dim beginning, 

Ever the growth, the rounding of the circle, 

Ever the summit and the meige at last (to surely start again), 
Eidolons! eidolons! 

r 

Ever the mutable, 

Ever materials, changing, cnimblmg, re-cohcring, 

Ever the ateliers, the factories divine, 

Issuing eiddlons, 

Ix), I or you, 

Or woman, man, or state, known and unknown, 

We seeming solid wealth, strength, beauty build, ' 

But really build eidolons. 

The ostent evanescent. 

The substance of an artist’s mood or savan's studies long, 

Or warrior’s, martyr’s, hero’s toils. 

To fashion his eid61on. 
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Of every human life, 

(The units gather’d, posted, not a thought, emotion, deed, leff 
out), 

The whole or large or small summ’d, added up, 

In its eiddlon. 

^ The old, old urge, 

Based on the ancient pinnacles, lo, newer, higher pinnacles, 
From science and the modem still impcird, 

The old, old urge, eid61ons. 

■ 

•The present now and here, 

America’s busy, teeming, intricate whirl, 

Of ag£^regat'‘ and segregate for only thence releasing, 

To-day’s eidolons. 

These with the past, ^ 

Of vanish’d lands, of all the reigns of kings across the ^sea, 

Old conquerors, old campaigns, old sailors’ voyagers. 

Joining eidolons. 

Densities, growth, fagadcs, 

Strata of mountains, soils, rocks, ginnt trees, 

Far-born, far-dying, living long, to leave, 

£id61ons everlasting. 

Exalte, rapt, ecstatic, 

Tlie visible but their womb of birth. 

Of orbic tendencies to shape and shape and shape, 

The mighty earth-eidolon. 

All space, all time, 

(The stars, the terrible perturbations of the suns, 

Swelling, collapsing, ending, serving their longer, shorter use), 
Fill’d with eiddlons only. 

The -noiseless myriads. 

The infinite oceans where the rivers empty. 

The separate countless free identities, like eyesight, 

The true realities, eiddlons. 

Not tins the world, 

Nor these the universes, they the universes, 
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Purport and end, ever the pennanent life of life, 

Eiddlons, eid61ons. 

Beyond thy lectures Icam'd professor, 

Beyond thy telescope or spectroscope, observer keen; beyonej 
all mathematics, 

Beydnd the doctor’s surgery, anatomy, beyond the chemist 
with his chemistry. 

The entities of entities, eidolons. 

Unfix’d yet fix'd, , 

Ever shall be, ever have been and arc. 

Sweeping the present to the infinite futuie, 

Eidolons, eidolons, eidolons. 

e 

The prophet and the bard, 

Shall yet maintain themselves, in higher stages yet, 

Shall mediate to the Modem, to Democracy, interpret yet to 
them, 

God ami eidolons. 

A.nd thee, my soul, 

Toys, ceaseless exercises, exaltations, 

Thy yearning amply fed at last, prepared to meet. 

Thy mates, ciddlons. 

Thy body permanent, 

The body lurking there within thy body, 

The only purport ot the form thou art, the real I myself, 

An image, an eidolon. 

Thy very songs not in thy songs. 

No special strains to sing, none for itselt, 

But from the whole resulting, rising at last and floating, 

A round full-orb'd eid61on.i 


FOR HIM I SING 


For him T sing, 

I raise the present on the past, 

(As some perennial tree out of its roots, the present on the past). 
With time and space I him dilate and fuse the immortal laws, 
To make himself by them the law unto himself. 
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WHEN I READ THE BOOK 

When T road the book, the biography famous, 

And is thi*^ then (said T) what tlie autlior calls a man’s life!' 
^nd so will some one when T am dead and gone write my life? 
(As if any man really knew aught uf my life, , 

Why even I m3'self I often think know little or nothing of my 
real life. 

Only a few hin^s, a few diffused faint dews and indirections 
I seek for my own use to trace out here.) 

BEGINNING MY STUDIES • 

Beginning my studies the first step pleas’d nui so much, 

The mere tact consciousness, these fonns, the power of motion, 
'I'he least insect or imiinal, the senses, eyesight, Jove, 

The first step I say awed me and pleas’d me so much , 

1 have hardly gone and liardly wish’d to j^o any farther, 

But stop and loiter all the time to sing it in ecstatic songs. 

BEGINNERS 

How they are provided for upon the earth (appearing at 
intervals), 

How dear and drcadlul they are to the earth, 

How they inure to themselves as much as to any — what a 
paradox appears tlieir age. 

How people respond to them, yet know them not, 

How there is something relcnllcbs in their fate all times, 

How all times mischoose the objects of their adulation and 
reward, 

And how the same inexorable price must still be paid for the 
same great purchase. 

TO THE STATES 

To the States or any one of them, or any city of the States, 
Resist mucky obey little, 

Once unquestioning obedience, once fully enslaved. 

Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, city of this earth, ever 
afterward resumes its liber^^ 
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ON JOURNEYS THROUGH THE STATES 

• 

On journeys throiigli the States we start, 

(Ay through the world, urged by these songs, 

Sailing henceforth to every land, to ever)' sea), 

We shilling learners of all, teachers of all, and I'^vers of all. 

r 

We have watch’d the seasons dispf^rising themselves and passing 
on, 

And have said, Why should not a man ui woman do as much 
as the seasons, and effuse «is mucli^ 

We dw'cll a wlulo in every city and town, 

WV- pass thiough Kanada, the North -cast, th*‘ vast valley of the 
Mississippi, and the Southern Stales, 
yje conlcr on cepial terms with eacli of the Slates, 

Wc mak^ triaf ol ourselves .ind invite men and women to hear, 
We say to ollr^eIves, Remembt r, ^''ur rvit, be candid, promulgc 
the body and the* soul, 

Dw'tll a v\;hilt and pass on, be copious, tcin[)erate, chaste, mag- 
netic. 

And what you effuse may then return as llie seasons return, 
And may be just as much as tin. seasons. 


'ro A CEKTALN CANTATRICE 
Hjsre, take this gift, 

T w'as rc.serving it for SMne hero, speaker, ot general, 

One who should serve the good old cause, the great idea, the 
progress and freedom ot the race. 

Some brave confront er ol despots, some daring rebel; 

But I see that what I w'as n^scTving belongs to you just as much 
as tu any. 


ME IMPERTTJRBE 

Me imperturbe, standing at ease in Nature, 

Master of all or mistress of all, aplomb in the midst oi irrational 
things, 

Imbued as they, passive, receptive, silent as they. 
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Finding my occupation, poverty, notoriety, foibles, crimes, less 
important than 1 thought, 

Me toward the Mexican sea, or in the Mannahalta or the 
nessec, or far norlh or inland, 

A river man, or a man of the woods or of any farm-life of these 
* States or of the coast, or the lakes or Kanada, 

Me wherever my life is lived, 0 to be self-balanced for con- 
tingencies, 

To confront night, storms, hunger, ridicule, accidents, rebuffs, 
• as the trees and animals do. 

SAVAN I I ^^r 

Thither as T look I sec each result and glory retracing itself and 
nt£ tling close, always obligated, ■* 

Thither hours, months, years — thithei trade's*, compacts, estab- 
lishments, even the most minntc, • 

Thither every-day life, speech, utensils, politics, persons,* estates; 
Thither we also, J with my leaves and songs, tnistfuh adminint. 
As a father to his fatlier going talces his cJuJJieu along with Jmn, 

TJffE SHIP STARTlNf; 

T.O, the unbounded sea, 

On its breast a ship starting, spreading all sails, carrying even 
her moonsails, 

The pennant is flying aloft as she speeds she speeds so stately — 
below emulous waves press forward, ^ 

lliey surrountl the ship with shining, curving motions and foam. 

I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

I HEAR America singing, tjie varied carols I hear, 

Those ol mechanics, each one smging his as it should be blithe 
and strong, 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 
The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves off 
work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the deck- 
hand singing on the steamboat deck. 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, tlie hatter singing 
as he stands, 
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The wood-cuttcr’^s song, the ploughboy*s on his way in the morn- 
ing, or at noon intermission or at sundown. 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at work, 
or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else, * 
The day what belongs to the day — at night the party of young 
Tfellowa, robust, friendly, « 

Singing with open mouths their strong melodious songs. 


WHAT PLACE iS BESIEGED? 

i * 

What place is besieged, and vainly tries to raise the siege? 
Lo^ I send to that place a commander, swift, brave, immortal, 
And with him hocse and fool, and parks of artillery, 

And artillery-men, the deadliest that ever fireil gun. 


STILI. TPOITGH THE ONE T SING 
Still though the one 1 sing, 

(One, yet of contradictions made), I dedicate to Nationality, 

I leave in him revolt (0 latent right of insurrection! 0 quench 
less, indispensable fire !) 


SHUT NOT YOUR DOORS 

Shut not your doois to me, proud libraries, 

For that which was lacking on all your well-fiird shelves, yet 
needed most, I bring. 

Forth from the war emerging, a book I have made, 

The words of my book nothing, the drift of it everything, 

A book separate, not link’d with the rest nor felt by the intellect. 
But you ye untold latencies will thrill to every ps^e. 


POETS TO COME 

Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians to come! 

Not to-day is to justify me and answer what I am for. 

But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continental, greater than 
before known, 

Arouse ! for you must justify me. 
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I myself but write one or two indicative w'ords for the future, 

I but advance a moment only to wheel Sthd hurry back in tV* 
darkness. 

1 am a man who^ sauntering along without fully stoppings turns a 
casual look upon you and then averts his iacc^ 

Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 

Expecting the main things from you. 


TO YOU 

I Strangkr, if you passing meet me and desire speak to roe, 
I why should you not speak to me? 

* And V hy should I not speak to you? 


THOU RRADRR 

Tmotj reader throbbest life and pride and love the same as I, 
Therefore for thee the followmg chants* 



STARTING FROM PAUMANOK 

1 

Starting from fish-shapo Paumanok where I was born, 
Well-begotten , and rais’d by a ^erfpct mother, 

Aft(‘r roarnhi|^ many lands, lover of populous pavements, 
Dweller in Mannahatta my city, or on southern savannas, 

Ol a soldier omip’d or carrying my knapsack and gun, or a 
miner in Caliiornia, 

^Or rude in my home in Dakota’s woods, my diet meat, my drink 
from the^spring, 

Or withdrawn to muse and meditate in some deep recess. 

Far from Ihc clank o\ crowds intervals passing rapt and happv, 
Aware of the frcs)> free giver the flowing Missouri, aware of 
niigllty Niagara, 

Aware of tiie buffalo herds grazing the plains, the hirsute and 
strong-breasted bull. 

Of earth, rocks, Filth -mouth flowers experienced, stars, rain, 
snow, my amaze, 

Having studied the mcH'king-bird*s tones and the flight of the 
mountain ha^vk, 

And heard at dawn tlie unuvaD’d one, the hermit thrush from 
the swamp-cedars, 

Solitary, singing in the West, 1 strike up for a New World. 

2 

Victory, union, faith, identity, time, • 

The indissoluble compacts, riches, mystery, 

Eternal progress, the kosmos, and the modem reports. 

This then is life, 

Here is what lias come to the surface after so many throes and 
convulsions. 

How curious 1 how real! 

Underfoot the divine soil, overhead the sun. 

12 
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$ 

See Involving the globe. 

The ancestor-continents away group’d together, 

The present and future continents north and south, with Matt 
isthmus between. 

SSc, vast trackless spaces. 

As in a^dream they change, they swiftly fill. 

Countless masses debouch upon them, 

Tlicy are now cover’d with the foremost people, arts, institutions, 

• known. 

See, piojected through time. 

For me an audience interminable. 

With firm and regular step they wend, they iie^er stop, . 
Successions of men, Airicricanos, a hundred millions. 

One generation playing its part and passing on, • 

Another generation playing its part and passing on in its turn, 
With Jaccs turn’d sideways or b.ickward towaids me to listen, 
With eyes retrospective towards me. 

3 

Americanos I conquerors I marches humanitarian i 
Foremost! centur>" marches 1 Liber tad! masses! 

For you a programme ot chants. 

('hants of the piairies, 

Chants of the long-running Mississippi, and down to the Mexicnji 
sta, 

Chants of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, W'isconsin, and Min- 
nesota, 

Chants going forth from the centre from Kansas, and thence 
equi-distant, ^ 

Shooting in pulses of fire ceaseless to vivify all. 

4 

Take my leaves America, take them South and take them North, 
Make welcome for them everywhere, for they are your own off- 
spring, 

Surround them East and West, for they would surround you. 
And you precedents, connect lovingly with them, for they 
connect lovingly with you* 
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*4 

I conn'd old times, , 

1 sat studying at the feet of the great masters^ 

Now if eligible O that the great mastersmight return and studyme* 

In the name of these States shall I scorn the anti<jue? 

Why these arc the clhldren of the antique to justify it, 

5 

Dead poets, philosophs^ priests^ 

Martyrs, artistes, inventors, government;, long since, 
Langiiage-sljapers on otlicr shores. 

Nations once powerful, now reduced, withdrawn, or desolate, 

I dare not proceed till 1 respectfully credit what you have left 
Wcifted hither, 

1 have perused it, own it is admirable (moving awhile among it), 
lliink nothing can ever be greater, nothing can ever deserve 
more than it deserves, 

Regarding it all intently a long while, then dismissing it, 

I stnnd in my place witli my own day here. 

Here lands female and male, 

Here the heir-ship and heiress-ship of the world, here the flame of 
materials, 

Hcie spirituality the translatress, the openly-avow'd. 

The ever-tending, the finale of visible forms, 

Tlic-satisher, after due lung- waiting now advancing, 

Yes, here comes my mistress the soul. 

6 

The soul, 

Forever and forever— longer than soil is brown and solid— longer 
than water ebbs and flows, 

1 will make the poems of materials, for I think they are to be the 
most spiritual poems, 

And 1 will malce the poems of my body and of mortality, ^ 
For I think I shall then supply myself with the poems of my 
soul and of immortality. 

1 will make a song for these States that no one State may under 
any circumstances be subjected to another State, 

And I wiU make a song that there shall be comity by day anf) by 
night between all the States, and between any two of them. 
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And I will make a song for the ears of the President, full of 
weapons with menacing points, 

And behind the weapons countless dissatisfied faces; 

And a song make I of tlie One form’d out of all, 

The fang’d and glittering One whose head is over all. 

Resolute warlike One induding and over all, 

(However high the head of any else that head is over all). 

I will acknowledge contemporary lands, 

J will trail the whole geograph}’^ of the globe and salute courte- 
ously every city large and sniall. 

And employments 1 I will pul in my poems that, with vuu is 
heroism upon land and sea. 

And T will report all heroism from an American point of view. 

* 

I will sing the song of c(jmpanionsJiip, 

I will show what sdoiie must finally compact the ■?, 

I believe these are to found their own ideal of manly love, 
indicating it in me, 

I will therefore let flame from me the burning fires that were 
threatening to consume me, 

I will lift what has too long kept down those snjouldering fires, 
I will give them complete abandonment, 

1 will write the evaugel-pocm of comrades and of love. 

For who but I should understand love with all its sorrow and 
joy? 

And wJio but I should be the poet of comrades? 

7 

1 am the credulous man of qualities, ages, races, 

1 advance from the people in their own spirit. 

Here is what sings unrestricted faith. 

Omnesl omnesi let otliers ignore w^hat they may, 

1 make the poem of evil aiso, 1 commemorate that part also, 

1 am myself just as much e^nl as good, and my nation is — and I 
say there is in JF ^ n o evil, 

•f(Or if there is"l"*say'inrjusT as important to you, to the land or 
it to me, as any thing else). 

1 too, following many and follow’d by many, baugurate a 
religion, 1 descend bto the arena, 

B 573 
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(It may be I am destin’d to utter the loudest cries there^ the 
winner's pealing shouts, 

Who knows ? they may rise from me yet, and soar above every- 
thing). 

Each is not for its own sake, 

I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for religion's 
sake. 

I say no man has ever yet been half de/out enough. 

None lias cver'yet adored or wo'rship’d half enough, 

None has btgun to think how divine he himself is, and how 
certain ihfe future is. 

4 

« 

1 say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must 
be tlicir religion, 

Othenvise theiV is no real and permanent grandeur; 

(Nor character nor life worthy the name without religion, 

Nor land nor man or '^^onian without religion). 

S 

fviiiii. ujc you uuiiig young mau^ 

Are you so earnest, so given up to literature, science, art, amours 
These ostcnsilde i call ties, politics, points? 

Your ambition or business whatever it may be^ 

It is well- -against sucli 1 say not a word, 1 am their poet also, 
But behold! such swiftly subside, burnt up for religion's sake, 
For not all matter is fuel to heat, impalpable flame, the essential 
life of the earth, 

Any more than .such are to religion. 

9 

What do you seek so pensive ami silent? 

What do you need ramerado^ 

Dear son do you think it is lovx? 

Listen, dear son— listen iVmenca, daughter or son, 

It is a painful thing to love a man or woman to excess, and yet 
it satisfies, it is great. 
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But there is something else very great, it makes the whole 
coincide. 

It, magnificent, beyond materials, with continuous liaods sv k 
and provides for all. 


10 

Know j?ou, solely to drop in the earth the germs of a greater 
religion, 

The followmg chants each for its kind 1 sing. 

i 

My comrade ! ^ , 

For you lo share with me two greatnesses, and a tliird one rising 
inclusive and more resplendent, , 

The greatness of Love and Democracy, and the greatness of 
Keligion. * 

Melange mine own, the utr^CL-n and the seen, 

Mysterious ocean wliere the streams enipt)^ 

Prophetic spirit of materials shifting and flickering aro\md me, 
Living beings, identities now doubtless near us in the air tiiat 
we know not of, 

Contact daily and hourly that will not release me. 

These selecting, tliesc in hints demanded of nie^ 

Not he with a daily kiss onward from childhood kissing me. 

Has winded and twisted around me that which lioMs me to him, 
An}'' more than 1 am held to the heavens and all the spiritual 
world. 

After what they have done to me, suggesting themes. 

0 such themes —equalities! O divine average! 

Warblings under the sun, usher'd as now, or at noon, or setting, 
Strains musical flowing through ages, now reaching hither, 

] lake to your reckless and composite chords, add to tlieni, and 
cheerfully pass theni forward. 

11 

* • 

As I have walk'd in Alabama my morning walk, 

1 have seen where the she-bird the mocking-bird set on her nest 

in the briers hatching her brood. 

I have seen the he-bird also, 

I have paus'd to hear him near at hand inflating his throat and 
joyfully singing. 
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And while I paus’d it came to me that what he really sang for 
was not there only, 

Nor for his mate nor himself only, nor all sent back by the echoes, 

But subtle, clandestine, away beyond, 

A charge transmitted and gift occult for tiiose being bom. 

12 

Democracy! near at hand to you a throat is now inflating itself 
and joyfully singing. 

Ma femme! fdr the brood beyoftd us and of us. 

For those who belong here and those to come, 

I exultant to bV ready for them will now shake out carols stronger 
• and haughtier than have ever yet been heard upon earth. 

I will make the songs of passion to give them their way, 

*And your songj outlaw’d offenders, for I scan you with kindred 
eyes', and carry you with me tlie same as any. 

I will make the true poem of riches. 

To earn for the body and tlie mind whatever adheres and goes 
forward an^ is not dropL by death ; 

I will effuse egotism and show it underlying all, and 1 will be 
the bard of peisonality, 

And I will show of male and feutalc that either is but the equal 
of the other. 

And 'sexual organs and acts ! do vou concentrate in me, for I am 
detoi min’d to tell you with courageous clear voice to prove 
i' you illustrious. 

And I w'ill show tliat there is no imperfection in the piesent, and 
can lie none in the future. 

And I will show tliat whatever happens to anybody it may be 
turn’d to beautiful results. 

And 1 wtII show that nothing can liappen more beautiful than 
death, 

And I wull thread a thread through my poems that time and 
events are compact, 

And that aU the things of the universe are perfect miracles, each 
as profound as any. 

I will not moke poems with reference to parts, 

But 1 will make poems, songs, thoughts, with reference to en- 
semble. 
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And 1 will not sing with reference to a day, but with reference to 
all days, 

And 1 will not make a [}oem nor the least part of a pocn) bu^ 
reference to the soul. 

Because having look'd at the objects of the universe, 1 find there 
is no one nor any particle of one but has reJerence to the 
sopl. 


JC3 

Was somebody asking to see the soul? 

See, y-oiv own shape and countenance, persons, substances, 
leasts, tlie trees, tlie running rivers, the rocks,*aiu] sands. 

AH liold spiritual joys and afterwards loosen 

How can the real body ever die and he buried ? 

Of your real body and an)* man’s or woman’s real body, 

Item for item it will elude the hands of t|ie cotpsc-clcancrs and 
pass to fitting spheres, 

Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of hirtlt to the 
moment of death. 

Not the types set up by the printer return their impression, the 
meaning, the main ccjiiccrn. 

Any more tlian a man’s substance anil life or a woman’s substance 
and life return in the body and the soul, 

Indifferently before death and after <leath. 

Behold, tlie body includes and is the meaning, the main concern, 
and includes and is the soul ; 

Whoever you are, how superb and how divine is your body, or 
any part of it ! 


U 

Whoever you 'are, to you endless announcements! 

Daughter of the lands did you wait for your poet? 

Did you w^ait for one with a flowing mouth and indicative hand? 
Toward tlie male of the States, and toward the female of the 
States, 

Exulting words, w ords to Democracy’s lands. 
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Interlink’d, food-yielding lands! 

Land of coal and iron! land of gold! land of cotton, sugar, 
« rice! 

Land of wheat, beef, pork! land of wool and hemp! land of the 
apple and the grape ! ^ 

Land of the pastoral plains, the grass fields of the world ! land of 
'those sweet-air’d interminable plateaus 1 , 

Land of the herd, the garden, the healthy house of adobie I 
Lands where the north-west Columbia winds, and where the 
south-west Colorado winds! 

Land of the eastern Chesapeake I land of the Delaware! 

Land of Ontario, Erie, Huron, Mirhigan! * 

Land of the Old Thirteen ! Massachusetts land ! land of Vermont 
, and Connecticut ! 

Land of the ocean shores I land of sierras and peaks ! 

Land of boatmen and sailors! fishennen’s land! 

>aextricab]e lands ! the clutch’d together ! the passionate ones ! 
The side by side! the elder and younger brothers! the bony- 
limb'd I 

The great women’s land ! the feminine 1 tlie cxperiaiccd sisters 
and tlv* inexperienced sisters i 

Far breath’d land! /Vrctic braced ! Mexican breez’d ! the diverse! 
the compact! 

The Pennsylvanian! tlie Virginian! the double Carolinian! 

0 all and each well-loved by me! my intrepid nations! 0 I at 

any rate include you all with perfect love! 

1 cantiot be discharged from you ! not from one any sooner than 

anotlier ! 

0 death ! O for all that, I am yet of you unseen this hour witli 
irrepressible love. 

Walking New England, a friend, a traveller, 

Splashing my bare feet in the edge of tlie summer ripples on 
Faumanok’s sands, 

Crossing the prairies, dwelling again in Chicago, dwelling in 
every town. 

Observing shows, birtlis, improvements, structures, arts. 
Listening to orators and oratresses in public halls. 

Of and through the States as during life, each man and woman 
my neighbour, 

The Louisianian, the Georgian, as near to me, and I as near to 
him and her. 

The Mississippian and Arkansian yet with me, and I yet with 
any of ^em, 
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Yel upon the plains west of the spinal river, yet in my house of 
adobie^ 

Yet returning eastward, yet in the Seaside State or in Mar^ i 
Yet Kanadian cheerily braving the winter, the snow nno *J 
welcome to me, 

Yet a true son eitlier of Maine or of the Granite State, or the 
Narragansett Bay State, or the Empire State, ^ 

Y’'et soling to other shoies to annex the same, yet welcoming 
every new Drotlier, 

•Hereby applying these leaves to the new ones from the hour they 
unite with the old ones, ^ ^ 

Coining among the new ones myself to be their companion and 
equal, coming personally to you now, • 

Enjoining you to acts, cliaracters, spectacles, wlU^ me. 

I*) 

With me with firm holding, yet haste, haste on.* 

For your life adhere to me, * 

(I may have to be persuaded many times before I consent to give 
myself really to you, but what of that ^ 

Musi not Nature be persuaded many times?) 

No dainty dolce affeltuoso I, 

Bearded, sun-bumt, grey-ncck'd, forbidding, I have arrived, 

To be wrestled with as T pass for the solid prizes of the universe, 
For such 1 afford whoever can pei severe to win them. 

t6 

On my way a moment I pause. 

Here for you I and here for America! 

Still the present 1 raise aloft, still the future of the States I 
harbinge glad and subhme, 

And for the past 1 pronounce what th«' air holds of the red 
aborigines. 

The red aborigines. 

Leaving natural breaths, sounds of rain and winds, calls as of 
birds and animals in the woods, syllabled to us for names, 
Okonee, Koosa, Ottawa, Monongahela, Sauk, Natchez, Chatta- 
hoochee, Kaqueta, Oronoco^ 
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Wabash^ Miami, Saginaw, Chippewa, Oshkosh, Walla-Walla, 
Leaving such to the States they melt, they depart, cliarging the 
^ water and tlie land with names, 

17 

Expanding and swift, henceforth. 

Elements, breeds, adjustments, turbulent, quick, and audacious, 
A world primal again, vislas of glory incessant and branching, 
A new race dominating previous ones and grander far, wiLn new. 
contests, „ , 

New politics, new literatures and religions, new inventions and 
arts. * , 

These, my voice^annuuncing- J will sleep no more but arise, 
Vou oceans that have been calr»i within mel how I feel you, 
ft fathomless, s tin mg, pieparing unprecedented waves and 
storms. 


iS 

See, steamers steatniiig through my poems, 

See, in my poems immigrants continually coming and landing, 

See, in ariiere, the wigwam, the trail, the hunter^s hut, the flat- 
boat, the niRlze loal, the claim, the rude fence, and the 
backwoods village, 

See, -on the one side tlie Western Sea and on the other the 
Eastern Sea, how tliey advance and retreat upon my poems 
as upon their ow'n ahores, 

See, pastures and forests in my poems- -see, animals wild and 
tame- -sec, beyond the Kaw, countless herds of buffalo 
feeding on shoit tuily grass. 

See, in my poems, cities, solid, vast, inland, \vith paved streets, 
with iron and stone edifices, ceasflcss vehicles, and com- 
merce. 

Sec, the inany-cylindcr’d steam prbtmg-pre&s— see, the electric 
tclegrajih stretching across the continent, 

See, through Atlanlica’s deptlis pulses American Europe reach- 
ing, pulses of Europe duly reiutn’d, 

Sec, the strong and quick locomotive as it departs, panting, 
blowing the steam- whistle, 

See, ploughmen ploughing farms— see, miners digging mines — 
see, the numberless factories. 
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See j mechanics busy at their benches with tools — see from among 
them superior judges, philosophs. Presidents, emerge, drest 
in working dresses. 

See lounging fiirough the shops and fields, of the States, nic 
wcU-belov'd, close-held by day and night, 

Hear the loud echoes of my songs there— read tlie hints come 
at last. 


•O cainerado close 1 O you and me at last, and us two only. 

O a word to clear onc*s palli ahead endlessly! • 

O something ecstatic and undemonslrablc ! O mus^c wild 1 
O now I tnumpli — and voii shall also ; • 

O hand in hand — O wholesome pleasure — O one more des^rcr 
and lover ! • 

O to haste firm holding - to haste, haste on with me. 


*B 573 



SONG OF MYSELF 


1 

I CELEBRATE myself, and sing myself. 

And what I assume you shall assume, 

For every atom belonging to nie<as good belongs to you. 

I loafe and inv>te my soul, 

I lean and loafe at my ease observing a spear of summer grass. 

« 

My tongue, every atom of my blood, formM from this soil, this air, 
Porn here of parents born here from parents the same, and their 
parents the same, 

T, now thirty-seven years old in perfect health begin. 

Hoping to cease not till death. 

Creeds and' scnools in abeyance, 

Retiring back a, while sufliced at what they are, but never 
forgotten, 

I harbour for good or bad, I permit to speak at every liazard. 
Nature without check with original energy, 

2 

Ifouses and rooms are full of perfumes, the shelves are crowded 
with perfumes, 

I breathe the fragrance myself and know it and like it, 

The distillation would intoxicate me also, but 1 shall not let it. 

The atmosphere is not a peifume, it ha,s no taste of the distilla- 
tion, it IS odourless, 

It is for my mouth forever, I am in love with it, 

I will go to the bonk by the wood and become undisguised and 
naked, 

1 am mad for it to be in contact with me. 

The smoke of my own breath, 

Echoes, ripples, buzz’d whispers, love-root, silk-thread, crotch, 
and vine, 
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My respiration and inspiration^ the beating of xny hearty the pass- 
ing of blood and air through my lungs, 

The snifi of green leaves and dry leaves^ and of the shore an.< 
dark-colour’d sea-rocks, and of hay in the barn, 

The sound of tJie belch’d words of my voice loos’d to the eddies 
* ol the wind, 

A few light kisses, a few embraces, a reaching around of arms, 
The piay of shine and shade on the trees as the supple boughs 
wag. 

•The delight alone or in the rush of the streets, or along the fields 
and hill-sides, • • 

The feeling of health, the full-moon trill, the song.of me rising 
from bed and meeting the sun. 

Have you reckon’d a thousand acres much? have you reckon’d 
the earth much? 

Have you practis’d so long to learn to read ? • 

Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 

• 

Sio]) this day and night with me and you shall possess the origin 
of all poems, 

You shall possess the good of the cartli and sun t there arc 
millions of suns left), * 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look 
thnmgh the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the spectres in 
books, 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things ‘from 
me. 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them from yourself. 

3 

I have heard what the talkers were talking, the talk of the begb- 
ning and the end, • 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 

There was never any more inception than there is now, 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now, 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now, 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. 

Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world. 
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Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, always substance 
and increase^ always sex. 

Always a knit of identity, always distinction, always a breed of 
life. 

To elaborate is no avail, leam’d and unleam’d feel that it is sc. 

Sure as the most certain sure, plumb in the uprights, well 
entretied, braced in the beams. 

Stout as a horse, affectionate, haughty, electrical, 

I and this mvstery here we stand. 

Clear and sw2Ct is my soul, and clear and sweet is all tlxat is not 
my soul. 

Lack one lacks Ixnh, and ^he unseen is proved by tiie seen, 

I'lll that becomes unseen and receives proof in its turn. 

t 

Showing the best and dividing it from the worst age vexes age, 

Knowing the perfect fitness and equanimity of things, while they 
discuss I am siltiit, and go bathe and admire inyseli. 

Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and of any man 
hearty and rJean, 

Not an inch nor a particle of an inch is vile, and none shall be 
less familiar than the rest 

] am satislied — I see, dance, laugh, sing; 

As the hugging and loving bcd-fellow sleeps at my side through 
the night, and withdraws at the peep of the day with 
stealthy tread. 

Leaving me baskets cover’d with white towels swelling the house 
with tlieir plenty. 

Shall I postpone my acceptation and realisation and scream at 
my eyes, 

That they turn from gazing after and down the road, 

And forthwith cipher and show me to a cent, 

Exactly the value of one and exactly the value^ of two, and 
which is ahead? 


4 

Trippers and askers surround me. 

People I meet, the effect upon me of my early life or the ward 
and city I live in, or the nation. 
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The latest dates^ discoveries, inventions, societies, authors old 
and new, 

My dinner, dress, associates, looks, compliments, dues, • 

The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman I r, 
The sickness of one of my folks or of myself, or ill-doing or loss or 
• lack of money, or depressions or exaltations, 

Battles, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtful news, 
the fitful events; 

These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 

. But they are not the Me myself. 

Apart frpm the pulling and hauling stands what I »m. 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle? unitary, 
Looks down, is cicct, or bends an arm on an impalpable certain 
rest, , /i • 

Looking with side-cun^d head airious what will come next. 
Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at iL 

Backward 1 see in my own days where I sweated through fog 
with linguists and contenders, ■ 

1 have no mockings or arguments, I witness and w'nit. 

5 

I believe in you my soul, the other I am must not abase itself 
to you. 

And you must not be abased to the other. 

Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat, 
Nut words, poL music or rhjTne 1 want, not custom or lectuys, 
not even the best, 

Only the lull I like, the hum of your valvid voice. 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer morning, 
How you settled your h^ad atliwart my hips and gently turn’d 
over upon me, 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your 
tongue t6 my bare-stript heart, 

And reach’d till you felt ray beard, and reach’d till you held my 
feet. 

Swiftly rose and spread arountl me the peace and knowledge 
that pass all the argument of tlie earth, 

And 1 know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 
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And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 
»And that all the men ever bom are also my brothers, and the 
V women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love, 

And limitless are leaves stiff or drooping in the fields, 

And brown ants in the little wells l^neath them, ' 

And<mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap'd stones, elder, mullein, 
and poke-weed. 


6 

A child said. What U the fetching it to me with full hands; 
How could I answ’er the child? 1 do not know what it is any 
more than*he. 

< 

I guess it must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green 
stuff woven. 

* ^ 

Or I guess it js the handkerchief of the I.ord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt, 

Bearing the owner's name someway in the comers, that wc may 
see and remark, and say Whose / 

Or T guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the 
vegetation. 

Or T guess it is a unifonn hieroglyphic, 

And it means. Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones. 
Growing among black folks as among ^hitc, 

Ks^uck, Tuckahoe, Congiessman, Cuff, I give them the same, [ 
receive them tlie same. 

And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of graves. 

Tenderly will I use you curling grass, , 

It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men, 

It may be if I had known them I would have loved them, 

It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken soon 
out of their mothers’ laps. 

And here you are the mothers’ laps. 

ITiis grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old mothers, 
Darker than the colourless beards of old men, 

Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths. 
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0 I perceive after all so many uttering tongues, 

And 1 perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths fnr 

notlxing. 

\ wish 1 could translate the hints about the dead young men and 
women, 

And Ijit hints about old men and mothers, and the offspring 
takcTi soon out of their laps. 

What do you think has become of tlir young and old men? 

And what do you think has bcoome of the womtti and cliildren? 

They are alive and weU somewheie, 

The smallest sprout sliows there is really no death, , 

And »f ever there was it led forward life, and* does not wait at 
the end to arrest it, 

And ceas’d the moment life appear’d. 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses. 

And to die is diflerenl from what any one supposed, and luckiefi 

7 

Has any one supposeil it lucky to be born? 

1 hasten to infonn him or her it is just as lucky to die, and I 

know it. 

I pass death with the dying and birth with the new-wash*d 
babe, and am not contain'd between my hat and bootSy ^ 
And peruse manilold objects, no two alike and every one good, 
The earth good and the stars good, and their adjuncts all good. 

1 am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 

I am the mate and companion of people, all just as immortal 
and fathomless as myself, 

(They do not know how immortal, but I know). 

Every kind for itself and its own, for me mine male and female, 
For me those that have been boys and that love women, 

For me the man that is proud and feels how it stings to be 
slighted, 

For me tlie sweet-heart and tlie old maid, for me mothers and 
the mothers of mothers. 
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For me lips that have smiled^ eyes that have shed tears, 

{•'or mi^ children and the begetters of children. 

• 

Undrapel you are not guilty to me, nor stale nor discarded, 

1 see through the broadcloth and gingham whether or no. 

And am around, tenacious, acquisitive, tireless, and cannot Be 
shaken away. 

8 

The little one sleeps in its cradle, 

I lift the gau/e'and look a long-* lime, and silently brush away 
flies wiVi my hand. * 

<1 

The youngster an«l the red-faced girl turn aside up the bushy 
hill, 

1 pecringly view them from the Lop. 

c 

The suicide sprawls on the bloody floor of the bedroom, 

I witness the corpse with its dabbled hair, 1 note whore the 
pistol lias falloii. 

* 

The blab of the^pave, tires of eaits, sliiff of boot-soles, talk of 
the pronienaclors, 

The Jiedvy omnibus, the driver with his interrogating thumb, 
the clank of tlic shod horses on the granite floor, 

The snow'sleighs, clinking, shnuted jokes, pelts of snow-balls, 
The Hurrahs for popular favourites, the fury of rous’d mobs, 
The flap ot the curtain'd litter, a suk man inside home to the 
.hospital. 

The meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the blows and fall, 
The excited crowd, the policeman with his star quickly working 
his passage to the centre of the crowd, 

'The impassive stones that receive and return so many echoes, 
What groans of over-fed or iialf-starvVd who fail suns truck or 
in fits, . 1 . 

What exekunations of women taken suddenly who hurry home 
and give birth to babes, 

What living and buried speech is always vibrating here, what 
howls restrain’d by decorum. 

Arrests of criminals, slights, adulterous offers made, accept- 
ances, rejections with convex lips, 

I mind them or the show or resonance of them — I come and 1 
depart. 
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9 

The biff doors of the country bam stand open and ready, 

The dried grass of the harvest-tmie loads the slow-drawn wagor*. 
T|je clear light plays on the brown grey and green nitertingcd, 
The armfuls are pack’d to the sagging mow.., 

• 

1 am there, 1 help, I came stretch’d atop of the load, 

I felt its soft jolts, one leg reclined on the other, 
i jump from the cross-beams and seize the clover and tiniiithy. 
And roll liead over heels and tartgle my hair full &f wisps. 


Alone far in the wild.* and mountains I hunt, 

Wandering amazed at my f)vvn lightness and glee, 

In the late afternoon choosing a safe spot to pass i!ie night, 

Kindling a tire and broiling the fresh-kill’d game, 

Falling asleep on the gather’d leaves will^my *lig and gun by 
my side. 

■ 

The Yankee clipper is under her sky-sails, she cuts the sparkle 
and scud, 

My eyes settle the land, I bend at her prow or shout joyously 
from the deck. 

The boatmen and cJam-diggers arose early and stopt for mef, 

I tuck’d my trowserends m my boots and went and had a good 
lime ; 

You should have been with us that day round the chowder- 
kettle. 

I saw the marriage of the trapper in the open air in the far west, 
the bride was a red girl, 

Her father and his friends sat near !L-';.;od and dumbly 
smoking, khey had moccasins lo then rect and large thick 
blankets hanging from their shoulders, 

On a bank lounged the trapper, he was drest mostly in skins, 
his luxuriant beard and curls protected his neck, he held 
his bride by the hand, 

She had long eyelashes, her head was bare, her coarse sdfaiglit 
locks descended upon her voluptuous limbs and reach’d to 
her feet. 
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The runaway slave came to my house and stopt outside, 

I heard his motions crackling the twigs of the woodpile, 
Through the swung half-door of the kitchen I saw him limpsy 
and weak. 

And went where he sat on a log and led him in and assured him, 
And brought water and fill’d a tub for his sweated body and 
■’ bruis’d feet, 

And gave him a room that enter’d from my own, and gave him 
some coarse clean clotlies. 

And remember perfectly well his revolving eyes and his awk- 
wardness; 1 

And remember putting plasters on the galls ol his neck and 
ankles ; 

He stayed with me a week before he was recuperated and pass’d 
north, 

1 had him sit next me at table, my hre-lock loan’d in the comer. 

ij 

Twenty-eight young men b.ithe by the shore, 

Twenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 

Twenty-eight years of womanly life and all so lonesome. 

She owns the fine house by the rise Oi the bank, 

She hides handsome and richly drest aft the blinds of the 
window. 

Which of the young men does she like the best? 

^ Ah, the homeliest of tliem is beautiful to her. 

Where are you off to, lady? for I see you. 

You splash in the water there, yet stay stock still in your room. 

Dancing and laughing along the beapli came the twenty-ninth 
bather, 

The rest did not see her, but she saw them and loved tliem. 

The beards of the young men glisten’d with wet, it ran from their 
long hair. 

Little streams pass’d all over their bodies. 

An unseen hand also pass’d over their bodies, 

It descended tremblingly from their temples and ribs^ 
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The young men float on their backs, their white bellies bulge 
to the sun, they do not ask who seizes fast to them, 

They do not know who pufls and declines with pendant &.ad* 
bending arch, 

Thev do not think whom tJiey souse with spray. 

12 

The butcher-boy puts off his killing-clothes, or sharpens his 
knife at the stall in the market, 

I loiter enjoying his repartee and his shuffle and ^reak-down. 

Illacksmitlis with grimed and hairy chests environ *the anvil, 
Each has his main-sledge, they are all out, there is a great heat 
in the tire. 

From the cinder-strow’d threshold i follow their movements, ^ 
The lithe sheer of their waists plays even with* their ma'^sive 
arms, 

Overhand the hammers swing, overhand so , overhand so sure, 

They do not hasten, each man hits m his place. 

n 

The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses, the block 
swags underneath on its ticd-over chain. 

The negro that drives the long dray of the stone-yard, steady 
and tall he stands pois’d on one leg on the string-piece’, 

His blue shirt exposes his ample neck and breast and loosens 
over his hip-band, 

Ills glance is calm and commanding, he tosses the slouch of his 
hat away from his forehead, 

The sun falls on his crispy hair and moustache, falls on the 
black of his polish’d and perfect limbs. 

• 

1 behold the picturesque giant and love him, and I do not stop 
there, 

1 go with the team also. 

Tn me the caresser of life wherever moving, backward as well as 
forward sluing, 

To niches aside and junior bending, not a person or object 
missing, 

Absorbing all to myself and for this song. 
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Oxen that rattle the yoke and chain or halt in the leafy shade, 
what is that you express in your eyes? 

It seems to me more than all the print I have read in my life. 

My tread scares the wood-drake and wood-duck on my distant 
and day-long ramble, 

They rise together, they slowly circle around. 

I believe in those wing^ purposes, 

And admowledge red, yellow, white, playing within me, 

And consider green and violet and the tufted crown intentional, 
And do not call the tortoise unworthy because she is not some- 
thing else, 

And the jay in the woods never studied the gamut, yet trills 
'' pretty well to me, 

And the look of the bay maie shames silliness out of me. 

The wild gander leads his flock through tlie cool night, 

Ya-honk he says, and sounds it down to me like an invitation, 
The pert may suppose it meaningless, but I listening dose, 

Find its purpose and place up there toward the wintry sky. 

The sharp- hoof’d moose of the north, the cat on the house-sill, 
the chickadee, the prairie-dog, 

The litter of the grunting sow as they lug at her teats, 

The brood of the turkey-hen and she with her half-spread wings, 
1 see in them and myself tlie same old law. 

I 

* The press of my fool to the earth springs a hundred affections, 
They scorn the best I can do to relate them. 

I am enamour’d of growing out-doors. 

Of men that live among cattle or tast^ of the ocean or woods, 
Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wielders of axes 
and mauls, and the drivers of horses, 

I can eat and sleep with them w'cek in and week out. 

What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, >fasi^t, is Me, 

Me going in for my chances, spending vast returns. 
Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me, 
Not asking the sky to come down to my good will. 

Scattering it freely forever. 
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The pure contralto sings in the organ loft, 

The caipenter dresses his plank^ the tongue of his foreplanc 
, whistles its wild ascending lisp, 

The married and unmarried children ride home to their Thanks- 
giving dinner, * 

The pilot seizes the king-pin, he heaves down with a strong arm, 
The mate stands braced in the whale-boat, lance and harpoon 
• are ready, 

The duck-shooter walks by silent and cautious stretches, 

The deaco’hs are ordain’d with cross'd hands at the ■altar, 

The spinning-girl retreats and advances to tlie hfim of the big 
wheel, • 

The farmer stops by the bars as he walks on a*First-rlay.loa£e 
and looks at the oats and rye, 

The lunatic is carried at last to the asylum a confirm’d case, 

(He will never sleep any more as he did in tlie col m his ftioiiicr’s 
bedroom); • 

The jour printer with grey head and gaunt jaws works at Ins 
case, 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his eyes t>lurr with the 
manuscript; 

The malform’d limbs are tied to the surgeon’s table. 

What is removed drops horribly in a pail ; 

The quadroon girl is sold at the auction-stand, the drunkard 
nods by the bar-room stove, 

The madiinist rolls up his sleeves, the policeman trav^s his 
beat, the gate-keeper marks wlio pass. 

The young fellow drives the cxprcbs-wagon (I love him, tliough 
I do not know him); 

The half-breed straps on his light boots to compete in tho race, 
The western turkey-shooting draws old and young, some lean 
on their rifles, some sk on logs, 

Out from the crowd steps the marksman, takes his position, 
levels his piece; 

The groups of newly-come immigrants cover the wharf or levee. 
As the wooUy-pates faoD in the sugar-field, the overseer views 
them from his 8a4ldle, 

The bugle calls in the ball-room, the gentlemen run for their 
partners, the dancers bow to each other, 

The youth lies awake in the cedar-roof d garret and harks to 
^e musical rain, 
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The Wolverine sets traps on the creek that helps fill the 
Huron, 

• The squaw wi’apt in her yellow-hemm’d doth is offering moc- 
casins and bead-bags for sale, 

The connoisseur peers along the exhibition -gallery with half- 
shut eyes bent sideways, 

As che deck-hands make fast the steamboat the plank is, thrown 
for the shore-going passengers, 

The young sister holds out the skein while the elder sister winds 
it off in a ball, and stops now and then for the knots, 

The one-year ^ife is recovering and happy having a week ago 
borne her first child. 

The clean-haif’d Yankee girl works with her sewing-machine or 
. in the factory or mill, 

The p^iving-mati leans on his two-handed rammer, the report cr\s 
lead flies swiftly over the note book, the sign-painter is 
lettering vith blue and gold. 

The canal boy trots on the tow-path, the book-keeper counts at 
his desk, the sho-smaker waxes his thread, 

The conductor beats time tor the band and all the performers 
follow him. 

The child is baptized, the convert is making his first professions, 

The regatta is spread on the bay, the race is begun (how the 
white sails sparkle!) 

The drover watching his drove sings out to them that would 
stray. 

The pedlar sweats with his pack on his back (the purchaser 
higgling about the odd cent); 

•The bride unrumples her white dress, the minute-hand of the 
clock moves slowly, 

The opium-eater declines with rigid head and just-open’d 
lips, 

The pHistitute draggles her shawl, her bonnet bobs on her tipsy 
and pimpled neck, 

The crowd laugh at her blackguard oaths, the men jeer and 
wink to each other, 

(Miserable! I do not laugh at your oaths nor jeer you); 

The President holding a cabinet council is surrounded by the 
great Secretaries, 

On we piazza walk three matrons stately and friendly with 
twined arms, 

The crew of the fish-smack pack repeated layers of halibut in 
the hold, 
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The Missourian crosses the plains toting his wares and his cattle^ 
As the fare-collector goes through the train he gives notice by 
the jingling of loose change, 

The door-men are laying the floor, the tinners are tinning U* 
roof, the masons are calling for mortar, 

In Single die each shouldering his hod pass onward the labourers; 
Seasons pursuing each other the indescribable crowd is gathered, 
it is the fourth of Seventh-month (what salutes of cannon 
and small arms)l 

Seasons pursuing each other the plougher ploughs, the mower 
mows, and the winter-grain ialls in the ground; 

Off on the lakes the pike -fisher watches and waits by J-lw hole iii 
the Irozen sui'face, • 

The stumps stand thick round the clearing, the squatter strikes 
deep with his axe, * 

Flatboatmen make fast towards dusk near the cotton-wood or 
pecan-trees, , 

Coon-seekers go through the regions of the Red river or through 
those drain'd by the Tennessee, or through those of tiie 
Arkansas, 

Torches shine in the dark that hangs on the GiattaUooche or 
Altamahaw, 

Patriarchs sit at supper with sons and grandsdns and great- 
grandsons around them. 

In walls of adobie, in canvas tents, rest hunters and trappers 
aftet their day's sport, 

The city sleeps and the country sleeps, 

The living sleep for their time, the dead sleep for their time, 
The old husband sleeps by his wife and the young husband 
sleeps by his wife; 

And these tend inward to me, and I tend outward to them, 
And such as it is to be of these more or lc,ss 1 am, 

And of tliese one and all I weave the song of myself. 

i6 

I am of old and young, of the foolish as much as the wise, 
Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 

Maternal as well as paternal, a child as w'ell as a man, 

Stuff'd with the stuff that is coarse and stuff’d with the stuff 
that is fine, 

One of the Nation of many nations, the smallest the same and 
the largest the same. 
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A Southerner soon as a Northerner, a planter nondialant and 
hospitable down by the Oconee I live, 

A Yankee bound my own way ready for trade, my joints the 
limberest joints on earlli and t)ie sternest joints on 
earth, 

A Kentuckian walking the vale of the Elkhorn in my deer^skin 
c leggings, a Louisianian or Georgian, 

A boatman over lakes or bays or along coasts, a Hoosier, 'Badger, 
Buckeye; 

At home on Kanadian snow-shoes or up in the bush, or with 
fishermen off Newfoundlajud, 

At home in the fleet of ice-boats, sailing with the rest and 
tacking,, 

At huine on tlie hills of Vermont or in tlie woods of Maine, or 
the Texantrancli, 

Comrade of Californians, comiade of free North-Westerners 
(loving tJieir big proportions). 

Comrade of mfismen and coalmen, comrade of all who shake 
hands and welcome to drink and meat, 

A learner with the simplest, a teacher of the thouglil fullest, 

A novice, beginning yet exponent of myriads of seasons, 

Of every hue and caste am I, of every rank and religion, 

A farmer, mcdianic, artist, gentleman, sailor, qualier. 

Prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician, pnett. 

I resist an 5 d,hing better than my own diversity, 

Breathe the air but leave plenty after me, 

And am not stuck up, and am in my place. 

'*(T}ie moth and the fish-eggs are in their place, 

The bright suns I see and the dark suns 1 cannot see are in 
their place. 

The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is in its place,) 

17 

These are really the thoughts of all men in all ages and lands, 
tliey are not original with me. 

If they are not yours as much as mine they arc nothing, or next 
to nothing, 

If they are not the riddle and the untybg of the riddle they are 
nothing, 

If they are not just as close as they are distant they aie nothing. 
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This Is the grass that grows wherever the land is and the water is, 

This is the common air that bathes the globe. 

18 

Wkh music strong I come, with my cornets and my drums, 

I play not marches for accepted victors only, I play marches 
for*conquer’d and slain persons. 

Have you heard tJiat it was good to gain the day? 

I also say it is good to fall, batj;)e3 aie lo>t in the same spirit 
in which tliey are won. 

I beat and pound for the dead, 

I blow through my embouchures my loudest rfind gavest for 
tiiom. 

Vivas to those who have fail’d! 

And to those whose war -vessels sank in thp sea! 

^\nd to those themselves who sank in the seal 

And to all generals that lost engagements, and nil xivercome 
heroes 1 

And the numberless unknown hcirocs equal to the greatest 
heroes known I 


This is the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger, 

It is for die wicked just the same as the righteous, T make 
appointments witli all, 

I will not have a single person slighted or left away, 

The kept-woman, sponger, thief, are hereby invited, 

The heavy -lipp’d slave is invited, the venerealce is invited; 
There shall be no difTerence between them and the rest. 

• 

This is the press of a bashful hand, tliis the float and odour of 
hair, 

This the touch of ray lips to yours, this the murmur of yearning. 
This the far-oflf depth and height reflecting my own face. 

This the thoughtful merge of myself, and the outlet again. 

Do you guess 1 have some intricate purpose? 

Well I Imve, for the Fourth- month showers have, and the mica 
on the side of a rock has. 
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Do you take it 1 would astonish? 

Does the daylight astonish? does the early redstart twittering 
through tlie woods? 

Do I astonish more than they? 

This hour I tell things in confidence, 

I might not tell everybody, but I will tell you. 


20 

Who goes tliere? hankering, gross, mystical, nude; 

How is it .^hat I extract strength from the beef I eat? 

i 

What is a man anyhow? what ami? wliatareyou? 

li 

All I mark as my own you shall offset it with your own, 

Else it were t^'nie lost listening to me. 

T do not snivel that snivel tlie world over, 

'rhat months are vacuums and the ground but wallow and filth. 

Whimpering and truckling, fold with powders for invalids, con- 
formity goes to the fourth- remov'd, 

I wear my htit as I plea-se indoors or out. 

Why .sliould 1 pray? why should 1 venerate and be cere- 
monious? 

Having pried through the strata, analysed to a hair, counselled 
with doctors and calculated close, 

I find no sweeter fat Uian sticks to my own bones. 

In all people 1 see myself, none more .and not one a barley-corn 
less, 

And tlie good or bad I say of myself 1 say of them. 

I know I am solid and sound, 

To me the converging objects of the universe perpetually flow, 
All are written to me, and 1 must get what the writmg means. 

I know I am deathless, 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s 
compass. 
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I know 1 shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut with a burnt 
stick at night. 

I know I am august^ 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood^ 
I see that the elementary laws never apologise, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level 1 plant my house 
by /after all). 

I -exist as 1 am, that is enough, 

Tf no other in the world be aware 1 sit content. 

And if each and all be aware I sit content. 

t 

One world is aware and by far the largest to me, and that ts 
myself, * 

And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thousand or 
ten million years, t 

1 can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can 
wait. * 

My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite, 

I laugh at wh'it you call dissolution, 

And 1 know the amplitude of time. 


21 

T am the poet of the Body and 1 am the poet of the Soul, 

The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pains of hell are 
with me. 

The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I translate 
into a new tongue. 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 

And 1 say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 

And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 

1 chant the chant of dilation or pride, 

We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 

I show that size is only development. 

Have you outstript the rest? are you the President? 

It is a trifle, they will more than arrive there every one, and 
still pass on. 
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1 am he that waJks with the tender and growing nighty 
1 call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 

Press close bare-bosom’d night — press close magnetic nourishing 
night! 

Night of south winds — anight of the large few stars 
Still nodding night —mad naked summer nighv. 

Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth I 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees I 

Earth of departed sunset— earth of the mountains misty- topt! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with blue ! 

Earth of shioe and dark mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid grey of clouds brighter and clearer for my 
sake ! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth — nch apple-blossom ’d earth! 
Smile, for your lover comes. 

Prodigal, you have given roe love — ^therefore f. to you give love I 
O unspeakable passionate love. 


You sea ! 1 resign my‘=!elf to you also — I guess what you mean, 
1 behold from the beach your crooked inviting fingers, 

I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me, 

Wc must have a turn together, 1 undress, hurry me out of sight 
of the land, 

Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse. 

Dash me with amorous wet, I can repay you. 

Sea of stretch’d ground-swells. 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths, 

Sea of the brine of life and of unshovrll’d yet always-ready 
graves. 

Howler and scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea, 

I am uitegral with you, I too am of one phase and of all phases. 

Partaker of influx and efHux I, extoller of hate and conciliation. 
Extoller of amies and those that sleep in each other’s arms. 

I am he attesting sympathy^ 

(Shall 1 make my list of things in the house and skip the house 
that supports them?) 
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I am not the poet of goodness only^ 1 do not decline to be the 
poet of \yickedness also. 

What blurt is this about virtue aiid about vice? 

Evjl propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand indifferent. 
My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejecter's gait, 

1 moist^ the roots of all that lias grown. 

Did you fear some scrofula out of the unflagging pregnancy? 
Bid yop guess the celestial laws are yet to be work'd over and 
rectified? 

4 

I find one side a balance and the antipodal side a balance, 

Soft doctrine as steady help as stable doctrine, 

Thoughts and deeds of the present our roii«e and early start. 

This minute that comes to me over the past declllions, 

There is no better than it and now. 

What behaves well in the past or behaves well to-day is not 
such a w'onder, 

The wonder ahvay.s and always how lliere can Ije a mean man 
or an infidel. 


23 

Endless unfolding of words of ages! 

And mine a word of the modem, the word En-Masse. 

A word of the faith that never balks. 

Here or henceforwaid it is all the same to me, 1 accept Time 
absolutely. 

It alone is without flaw, it^alone rounds and completes all. 
That mystic baffling wonder alone completes alh 

I accept Reality and dare not question it. 

Materialism first and last imbuing. 

Hurrah for positive science! long live exact demonstration! 
Fetch stonecrop mixt with cedar and branches of lilac, 

This is the lexicographer, this the chemist, this made a grammar 
of the old cartouches, 
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These mariners put the ship through dangerous unknown seas, 

This is the geologist, this works with the scalpel, and this is a 
mathematician. 

Gentlemen, to you the first honours always ! 

Your facts are useful, and yet they arc not my dwelling, 

I but enter by them to an area of my dwelling. 

Less the reminders of properties told my words, 

And more the reminders they of life untold, and of freedom and 
extricatidn, * 

And make short account of neuters and geldings, favour 
men and' women fully equipt, 

And beat the gong of revolt, and stop with fugitives and them 
that plot ^nd conspire. 


Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son, 

Turbulent, fleshy , sensual, eating, drinking, and breeding, 

No sentimentalist, no slander al^ve men and women or apart 
from them, 

No more modest than immodcht. 

Unscrew the locks from the doors 1 

Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs! ' 

Whoever degrades another degrades me, 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 

Through me the aihatus surging and surging, through me the 
current and index. 

I speak the pass-word primeval, I giv.e the sign of democracy, 
By God! i will accept nothing which all caimot have their 
counterpart of on the same tenns. 

Through me many long dumb voices, 

Voices of the interminable generations of prisoners and slaves, 
Voices of the diseas’d and despairing and of thieves and dwarfs. 
Voices of cycles of preparation and accretion. 

And of the threads that connect the stars, and cf wombs and of 
the father-^uff, 
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And of the rights of thqxn the others are down upon, 

Of the deform’d, trivial, flat, foobsh, despised, 

Fog in the air, beetles rolling balls of dung 

Through raeTorbidden voices. 

Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veil’d and I remove the veil, 
Voices indecent by me clarified and transfigur’d. 

1 do not press my fingers across my mouth, 
l*keep as delicate around the bowels as around the head and 
heart. 

Copulation* is no more rank to me than death is. 

1 believe in the flesh and the appetites, * 

Seeing, bearing, feeling, are miracles, and each part and tag of 
me is a mii<icle. 

Divine am I inside and out, and I make holy whatever 1 touch 
• or am touch’d from, 

The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer. 

This head more than churches, biblcs, and all the creeds. 

If I worship one thing more than another it shall be the spread 
of my own body, or any part of it, 

Translucent mould of me it shall be you! 

Shaded ledges and rests it shall be you ! 

Firm masculine colter it shall be you ! 

Whatever goes to tlie tilth of me it shall be you ! 

You my rich bloo<l 1 your milky stream pale strippings of my life ! 
Breast that presses against other breasts it shall be you 1 
My brain it shall be your occult convolutions I 
Root of wash’d sweet-flag! timorous pond-snipe ! nest of guarded 
duplicate eggs ! it diall be you I 
Mix’d tussled hay of head,* beard, brawn, it shall be you! 
Trickling sap of maple, fibre of manly wheat, it shall be you ! 
Sun so generous it shall be you ! 

Vapours lighting and shading my face it shall be you! 

Vou sweaty brooks and dews it shall be you I 
Winds whose salt-tickling genitals rub against me it shall be you I 
Broad muscular fields, branches of live oak, loving lounger in 
my winding paths, it shall be you! 

Hands I have taken, face I have kiss’d, mortal I have ever 
touch’d, it shall be you. 
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I dote on myself^ there ie that lot of me and all so luscious^ 

Each moment and whatever happens thrills me with joy, 

I cannot tell how my ankles ben^ whence the cause of my 
faintest wish. 

Nor the cause of the fiiendship I emit, nor the hause of the 
friendship I take again. * 

* 

That 1 walk up my stoop, I pause to consider if it really be, 

A morning-glory at my window satishcs me more than the 
metaphysics of books. 

To behold .the day-lircaki 

Tiie little light fades the immense and diaphanous shadows. 
The air tastes good to niy jialate. 

Hefts of the moving wtirld at innocent gambols silently rising, 
freshly exuding, 

Scooting obliquely high and low. 

Something 1 cannot sec puts upwaid libidinous prongs, 

Seas of bright juice suffuse heaven. 

♦ 

The earl h by the sky stayed wilb^ the daily close of their junction. 
The heav’d challenge from the cast that moment over my head, 
The mocking taunt, See then whether you shall be master! 

^5 

Dazzling and tremendous, how quick the sun-risc would kill me, 
If I could not now and always send sun-rise out of me. 

We also ascend dazzling and tremendous as tlie sun, 

We found our own, O my soul, m the calm and cool of the day- 
break. ** 

My voice goes after what my eyes cannot reach, 

With the twirl of my tongue 1 encompass worlds and volumes 
of worlds. ■ 

Speech is the twin of my vision, it is unequal to measure itself. 
It provokes me forever, it says sarcastically, 

W^, you contain enough, why dofCi you lei ii out then t . 
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Come now I will not be tantalised^ you conceive too mucli of 
articulation, 

Do you not know, 0 speech, how the buds beneath you are foldeH t 
Waiting in gloom, protected by frost. 

The dirt receding before my prophetical screams, 

] lihdcrlying causes to balance them at last, 

My knowledge my live parts, it keeping tally with the meaning 
of dll things, 

Happiness (which whoever hears me let him or her set out in 
, search of this day). 

My final merit T refuse you, I refuse putting from me what I 
really am, 

Encompass worlds, but nrver try to encompass me, 

I crowd your sleekest and best by simply looking toward >ou, 

^V^itmg and talk do not prove me. 

1 carry tlie plenum of proof and everything else in my fac'c, 
With the hush of my lips 1 wiiolly confound the sceptic. 


26 

Now 1 will do nothing but listen, 

To accrue what I hear into tins song, to let sounds contribute 
toward it. 

I hear bravuras of birds, bustle of growing wheat, gossip ot 
flames, clack of sticks, cooking my meals, 

1 hear the sound I love, the sound of the human voice, 

I hear all sounds running together, combined, fused, or follow'ing, 

Sounds of the city and sounds out of the city, sounds ol the 
day and night, 

Talkative young ones to those that like tliem, the loud laugh 
of work-people at their meals. 

The angry base of disjointed friendship, the faint tones of tlie 
sick. 

The judge with hands tight to the desk, his pallid lips pro- 
nouncing a death-sentence. 

The heave’e'yo of stevedores unlading ships by the w'harves, 
the refrain of the anchor-lifters, 

The ring of alarm-bells, the cry of lire, the whirr of swift-streak- 
ing engines and hose-carts with premonitory tinkles and 
colour’d lights, 

C 
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The steajn' whistle, the solid roll of the train of approaching 
cars, 

The slow march play'd at the head of thelassociation marching 
two and two 

(They go to guard some corpse, the flag-tops are draped with 
black muslin). , ' 

• 

I hear the violoncello ('tis the young man’s hearths cofhplaint), 
T hear the key’d cornet, it glides quickly in through my eats, 

It shakes mad-sweet pangs through my belly and breast. 

• * 

I hear ihe^ chorus, it is a grand opera. 

Ah, this indeed is music- - this suits me. 

A tenor Large and fresh as the creation fills me, 

The orbic flex of his mouth is jiouring and filling me full. 

I hear the train’d soprano (what work witli hers is this?) 

The orchestra whirl§ me wider tlian Uranus flies, 

It wrenches such ardours from me I did not know I possess’d 
' them, 

It sails me, T dab with bare feet, they are lick’d by the indolent 
waves, ' 

I am cut by bitter and angry hail, I lose my breath, 

Steep’d amid honey’d morphine, my windpipe throttled in 
fakes of death, 

At length let up again to feel the puzzle of puzzles. 

And that we call Being, 

27 

To be in any form, what is that? 

(Round and round we go, all of us, and ever come back thither), 
If nothing lay more develop’d the qpahaug in its callous shell 
were enough. 

Mine is no callous shell, 

I have instant conductors all over me whether 1 pass or stop, 
They seize every object and lead it harmlessly thro^h me. 

I merely stir, press, feel witli my fingers, and am happy, 

To toudi my person to some one else’s is about as much as 1 can 
stand* 
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28 

Is this then a touch? quivering me to a new identity. 

Flumes and ether making a rush for my veins, 

Treacherous tip of me reaching and crowding to help tlien'}, 
flesh and blood playing out lightning to strike what is hardly 
different from niyaelf, 

On all Sides prurient provokers stiffening my limbs, 

Straining the udder of my heart for its withheld drip, 
l^ehaving licentious toward me, taking no denial. 

Depriving me of my best as for ^ purpose, • 

Unbuttoning my clothes, hoUiing me by the bare waist, 
Deluding my confusion with tlie calm of the sunjigfit and pas- 
ture-fields, 

Immodestly sliding the fellow-senses away, 

They l)ribed to swap oft with touch and go and graze at the 
edges of me, 

No consideration, po regard lor my draining strength f»r my 
anger. 

Fetching the rest of the heid around to enjoy them a while, 
Then all uniting to stand on a headlancl and worry me. 

The sentries desert every other part of me, 

7'liey have left me helpless to a red marauder, 

They all come to the headland to witness and assist against me. 

I am given up by traitors, 

T talk wildly, I have lost my wits, I and nobody else am the 
greatest traitor, 

I went myself first to the headlanii, my own hands carried me 
there. 

You villain touch! what are yon doing? my bieuth is tight in 
its throat, 

Unclench your floodgatesf, you are too much for me. 


29. 

Blind loving wrestling touch, sheath’d, hooded, sharp-tooth’d 
touch I 

Did it make you ache so^ leaving me? 

Parting track’d by arriving, perpetual payment of perpetual loan, 
Rich showering rain, and recompense richer afterward. 
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Sprouts talce aad accumulate, stand by the curb prolific and 
vital, 

Landscapes projected masculine, full-sized and golden. 

30 

All truths wait in all things, 

They neither hasten their own delivery nor resist it, 

They do not need the obstetric forceps of the surgeon, 

The insignificant is as big to me us any, 

(What is less or more than a touch?) 

and sermons never convince. 

The damp of ‘the night drives deeper into my soul. 

(Only, what proves itself to every man and woman is so, 

Only what nobody denies is so.) 

A minute and a drop of me settle my brain, 

I believe the soggy chids shall become lovers and lamps, 

And a compend of •'(impends is the meat of a man or woman, 
And a surfiniit and tluvver there is the feeling they have for each 
other, 

And they are to branch boundlc’^idy out of tliat lesson until it 
becomes omnific, 

And until one and all shall deligiii us, and we them. 

31 

1 believe a leaf *4 grass is no less than the journey-woik of the 
stars, 

And the pismire is equally peifect, and a grain of sand, and the 
egg of the wren, 

And the tree-load is a chef-d’oeuvre for the highest, 

And the junning blackberry would adgrn the parlours of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery. 
And the cow crunching with depress’d head surpasses any statue. 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels. 

1 find 1 incorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, 
grains, esculent roots. 

And am stucco’d with quadrupeds and birds all over, 

And have distanced wliat is behind me for good reasons, 

But call an 3 fthing back again when I desire it. 
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In vain the speeding or shyness^ 

In vain the plutonic rocks send their old heat against mv 
approach, 

In vain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powder’d bont ’. 
In vain objects stand leagues off and assume manifold shapes, 
In Vain the ocean settling in hollows and the great monsters 
lying low, 

In vain^e buzzard houses herself with the sky, 

In vain the snake slides through the creepers and logs, 

In vain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods. 

In vain the razor-bill’d auk sni1s«far north to Labrador, 

I follow quickly, T ascend to the nest in the fi:>sure of tlie cliff. 

32 

I think I could tarn and live with animals, they arc so placijl and 
solf-contain’d, 

1 stand and look at liiem long and long. 

They flo not sweat and whim* about their T:ordititm, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep ff^r their miis 
They do not make me sick discussing tlieir duty to God* 

Not one IS dissatisfied, not one is demented wit^i tlic n>amu of 
owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands 
of 3 'ears ago, 

Not one is respettahle or unhap[iy over the whole esuh. 

So they show their relations ti' me and I accept tliem. 

They bring me tokens of inystlf, they evince them plainly in 
theii pu.'^scssion- 

I wonder where tliey get those tokens, 

Lhd 1 pa&s that v/ay huge times ago and negligently drop them? 
i\i yself moving forward llvn and now and forever, 

Gathering and showing more always and with velocity. 

Infinite and omnigenous, and the like of th^se among them, 

Not too exclusive toward tlic rcachers of my remembrancers, 
Picking out here one that I love, and now go with him on 
brotherly terms. 

A gigantic beauty of a stallion, fresh and responsive to my 
caresses, 

Head high in the forehead, wide between the ears, 
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Limbs glossy and supple, tail dusting the groundj 
Eyes full of sparkling wickedness, ears finely cut, flexibly 
moving. 

His nostrils dilate as my heels embrace him, 

His well-built limbs trerhble with pleasure as we rare around 
and rejLum. * 

I but use you a minute, then I resign you, stallion, 

Why do I need your paces when I myself out-gallop them? 
Even as 1 stand or sit passing faster than you. 

* j 

Space and Time! now 1 see it is true, what I guess’d at. 

What 1 guessMnvhen I loot’d on the grass, 

What 1 guess'd while ] lay alone in my bed. 

And again as \ walk’d the beach under the paling stars of the 
morning. 

My tics and ballfists fcave me, my elbows rest in sea-gap&, 

I skirt sierras, tny palin^ cover continents, 

I am afoot with my vision. 

• 

By the caty's quadrangular lioiises — in log huts, camping with 
lumbermen, 

Along ttie ruts of the turnpike, along tliC dry gulch and rivulet 
bed, 

Weeding my onion-patch or hoeing rows of carrots and parsnips, 
crossing savannas, trailing in forests, 

Prospecting, gold-digging, girdling the trees of a new' purcliasc, 
Scorched ankle-deep by the hot sand, hauling my boat dowm the 
shallow river, 

Where the panther walks to and fro on a limb overhead, where 
the buck turns furiously at the hunter. 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby length on a rock, where the 
otter is feeding on fish, 

Where the alligator in his tough pimples sleeps by the .bayou, 
Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey, where the 
heaver pats the mud With his paddle-shaped tail; 

Over the growing sugar, over the yellow-flow'er’d cotton plant, 
over the rice in its low moist field, 

Over tlie sbarp-pcak’d farm house, with its scallop’d scum and 
slender shoots from the gutters, 
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Over the western persimmon, over the long-leav’d corn, over 
the delicate blue-floWer flax. 

Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and bvu^or 
there with the rest, 

Over the dusky green of rye as it tipples and shades in the 
* breeze; i ^ 

Scaling mountains, pulling myself cautiously up, holding •on 
by low scragged limbs, 

Walking the path worn in the grass and beat through the leaves 
• of the brush. 

Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods rfnd the wheat- 
lot, • 

Where the bat flies in the Seventh-month eve, where Hie great 
goldbug drops through the dark, , 

Where the brook puts out of the roots t)f the oM tree and flows 
to the meadow, 

Where cattle stand and thake away flics with^the tremulous 
shuddeiing of their hides, 

Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitohen, wlicre andirons 
straddle the hearth-slab, where cobwebs fall in festoons 
from the rafters; 

Where trip-hammers crash, where the press is whirling its 
cylinders, * 

Wherever the human heart beats with terrible ihroes undi^r dr. 
ribs, 

Where the pear-shaped balloon is floating aloft (floating in it 
myself and looking composedly down^ 

Where the life-car is drawn on tJie slip-noose, where the heat 
hatches pale -green eggs in the dented sand. 

Where the she-whaJe swims with her calf and never fouakes it, 
Wliere the steamship trails^hind-ways its long pennant of smoke, 
Where the fin of the shark cuts like a black chip out of the water, 
Where the half-bumM brig is riding on unknown currents. 
Where shc]]s grow to her slimy deck, where the dead are corrupt- 
ing below;. 

Where the dense-starr'd flag is borne at the head of the regi- 
ments, 

Approaching Manhattan up by the long-stretching island. 
Under Niagara, the cataract falling like a veil over my counten- 
ance, 

Upon a door-step, upon the horse-block of hard wood outside. 
Upon the race-course, or enjoying picnics or jigs or a good game 
of base-ball, 
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At he-£estivais^ with blackguard gibes^ ironical licence^ bull- 
dances^ drinkings laughter, 

At the cider-mill tasting the sweets of the brown mash^ sucking 
the juice through a straw^ 

At apple-peelings wanting kisses for all the red fruit 1 find, 

At musters, beach-parties, friendly bees, huskings, hohse- 
« raisings; 

Where the mocking-bird sounds his delicious gurgles/ cackles, 
screams, weeps, 

Where the liayrick stan^Js in the barnyard, where the dry- 
stalks are scatter’d, where the brood-cow waits in the hovel, 
Where the bull advances to do his masculine work> where the 
stud (o tlie mare, where the cock is treading the hen, 
VVhere the heiters browse, where geese nip their food with short 
jerks, « 

Where sun-clown shadows lengthen over tlie limitless and lone- 
some prajrie. 

Where Jierds of buffalo make a crawling spread of tlie square 
miles far and nt;ir, 

WJicre the humnun^-bird shimmers, wdicre the neck of the long- 
lived swan IS curving and winding, 

Where the laughing-gull si'oots by the shore, where she laughs 
her near-human laugli. 

Where Oec-hives range ou a grey bench iu tlie garden half hid by 
the ingh weeds. 

Where band-ixeck'd partridges roost in a ring on the ground 
" with tlieir heads out. 

Where burial coaches enter the arch’d gates of a cemetery, 
Wiiere winter wolves bark amid wastes of snow and icicled 
trees, 

Where the yellow-crown’d heron comes to the edge of the marsh 
at night and feeds upon small crabs. 

Where tlie splash of swimmers and divers cools the warm noon. 
Where the katy-did works her chromatic reed on the walnut-tree 
over the well, 

Through patches of citrons and cucumbers with silver-wired 
leaves. 

Through the salt-lick or orange glade, or under conical firs, 
Through the gymnasium, through the curtain’d saloon, tlirough 
the odice or public hall; 

Pleas’d with the native and pleas’d with the foreign, pleas’d 
with the new and old, 

Pleas’d with the homely woman as well as the handsome, 
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Pleas'd with the quakeress as she puts of! her bonnet and talks 
melodiously. 

Pleas’d with the tune of the choir of the whitewash’d chit/tn. 
Pleas’d with the earnest words of the sweating Met h*> >’.s£ 
preacher, impress’d seriously at the camp-meetbg; 
Looking in at the shop-windows of Broadway the whole fore- 
noon, flatting the flesh of my nose on the thick plate glasG, 
Wandering the same afternoon with my face turned up to the 
clouds, or down a lane or along the beach, 

My right and left arms round the sides of two friends, and I in 
the middle*; • • 

Coming hnme with the silent and dark-cheek’d^ bush-boy 
(behind me he rides at the drape of the day), • 

Far from the settlements studying the print of animals' feet, or 
the moccasin print, • 

By the rot in the hospital reaching lemonade to a feverish pa'tient. 
Nigh the coffin’d corpse when all is still, exa^pining with a 
candle ; 

Voyaging to every port to di<^ker and advepture, 

Hurrying with the modem crowd as eager and fickle as any^ 
Hot toward oue I hate, ready in my madness to knife, him, 
Solitaiy at midnight in my back yard, my thoughts gone from 
me a long while, • 

Walking the old hills of Judira with the beautiful gentle God by 
my side. 

Speeding through space, speeding through heaven and the stars. 
Speeding amid the seven satellites and the broad ring, and' the 
diameter of eighty thousand miles. 

Speeding with tail’d meteors, throwing fire-balls like the rest, 
Carrying the crescent child that carriLS its own full mother in 
its belly. 

Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautioning, 

Backing and filling, appearing and disappearing, 

I tread day and night sue}} roads. 

1 visit the orchards of spheres and look at the product, 

And look at quintillions ripen’d and look at quintiUions green^ 

I fly those flights of a fluid and sw^allowing soul. 

My course runs below the soundings of plummets^ 

I help myself to material and immaterial. 

No gwrd can shut me ofi, no law prevent me. 

*C 57 i 
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I anchor my ship for a little while only^ 

My messengers continually cruise away or bring their returns 
to me. 

I go huntbg polar furs and the seal, leaping chasms with a pike- 
pointed staff, clinging to topples of brittle and blue. * 

I ascend to the foretruck. 

I take my place Ig^tc at night in the crow’s-nest, 

We sail the arctic sea, it is plenty light enough, 

Through the clear atmosphere 1 slictch around on the wonderful 
beauty, * 

The enormjeus masses of iro pass me and I pa&s them, the scenery 
is plain ifl all directions, 

Tke white-topt^moanlains show in the distance, I fling out my 
fancies low'ird them. 

We are approaching some great baltle-fiela in which wc are soon 
to be engaged, 

We pass* the colossal outposts of the encampment, we pass with 
still feet and caiTtion, 

Or wc are entering by the suburbs some vast and ruin’d city, 

The blocks and fsdlen arclatc cture mere than all the living cities 
I oi the globe. 

I am a free com[)anion, I bivouac by invading watchfires, 

I turn the bridegroom out of bed and stay with the bride myself, 
1 tighten her all night to my thighs and lips. 

My voice is the wife’s voice, the screech by the rail of the stairs. 
They fetch my man’s body up dripping and drowned, 

I understand «lhe large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times, 

How the Skipper saw the crowded and 1 udderless wreck of the 
steamship, and Death cliasing it up and down the storm, 
How he knuckled tight and gave no*t back an inph, and was. 

faithful of days and faithful of nights, 

And cbilked in large letters on a board. Be of good cheer , we will 
not dissert you ; 

How he follow’d with them and tack’d with them tlirce days 
. and would not ^ive it up, ' 

How he saved the drifting company at last, 

How the lank loose-gown’d women look’d wh^n boated from the 
side of their prepared graves, 
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How the silent old-faced infants and the lifted sick, and the 
sharp- lipp’d unshaved men; 

All this 1 stvalloW) it tastes good^ I like it \vell| it becomes mine, 
lam the man, I suffer'd^ I was there- 

T^ie disdain and calmness of martyrs. 

The mother of old, condemn’d for a witch, burnt with dry wr>od, 
her children gazing on. 

The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the fence, 
• blowing, cover’d with sweat. 

The twinges that sting like needles his legs and*neck, the mur- 
dered buckshot and the bullets. 

All tliese 1 feci or am. 

• 

I am the hounded clave, t wince at the bite of fbe dogs, 

Hell and despair are upon me, crac k and again crack the marks- 
men, # 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d'with the 
ooze of my skin, « 

I fall on the weeds and stones, 

'Fhe riders spur their umvillmg horses, haul close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears and beat mo violently over the head with 
whip-stocks. 

Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

1 do not ask the wounded person how he feels, I myself become 
the wounded person, 

My hurts turn livid upon me as T lean on a cane and observe. 

T am ilif* mash’d fireman with breast-bone broken, 

Tumbling walls buried me in their debris, 

Heat and stroke I inspired, I heard the yelling shouts of my 
comrades, 

1 heard the distant click of their picks and shovels, 

They have clear’d the beams away, they, tenderly lift me 
forth. 

1 lie in the pight air in my red shirt, the pervading hush is for 
my sake, 

Painless after all I lie exhausted but not so unhappy, 

White and beautiful are the faces around me, the heads are 
bared of their fire-caps, 

The kneeling crowd fades with the light of the torches* 
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Distant and dead resuscitate, 

They show as the dial or move as the hands of me, I am the 
clock myself. 

I am an old artillerist, I tell of my fort’s bombardment, 

1 am there again. 

Again the long roll of the drummers. 

Again the attacking cannon, mortars, 

Again to my listening ears the cannon responsive, 

f 

J take part, T see and hear the whole, ^ 

The cries, curses, roar, the plaudits for wcll-aim’d ihots. 

The ambulanza slowly passing trailing its red drip, 

Workmen seai;ching after damages, making indispensable 
repairs, 

The fall of grenades through the rent roof, the fan-shaped 
explosion/ 

The whizz of limbs, heads, stone, wood, iron, high in the air. 

t 

Again gurgles tlie mouth ui my dying general, ho furiously 
waves with his hand, 

He gasps throvgh the clot, Mwd not vie — uund — the enttench- 
meniSt 


34 

Now 1 tell what I knew in Texas in my early youth, 

(1 tell not tlic lall ot Alamo, 

Not one escaped to tell the fall of Alamo, 

The hundred and fifty are dumb yet at Alamo), 

•Tis the talc of the murder in cold blood of four hundred and 
twelve young men. 

Retreating they had formed in d hollow square with their 
baggage for breastworks. 

Nine hundred lives out oi the surrounding enemy*s, nine times 
tlieir number, was the price they took in advance. 

Their colonel was wounded and their ammunition gone, 

They treated for an honourable capitulation, receiv’d writing 
and seal, gave up their arm's and march’d back prisoners 
of war. 

They were tlie glory of the race of rangers. 

Matchless with horse, rifle, song, supper, courtshipi 
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Large^ turbulent^ generous^ handsome, proud, and affectionate, 
Bearded, sunburnt, drest in the free costume of hunters, 

Not a single one over thirty years of age. 

The second First-day morning they were brought out in squaua 
• and massacred, it was beautiful early summer. 

The work commenced about five o'clock and was over by eiglit, 

• 

None obey’d the command to kneel, 

^ome made a mad and helpless rush, some 'stood stark and 
straight, ^ • 

A few fell at once, shot in the temple or heart, the livir^g and dead 
lay together, , * 

The maim’d and mangled dug in the dirt, the new-comers saw 
them there. 

Some lialf-kill’d attempted to crawl away. 

These were despatch'd with bayonets or baiter’d with the 
blunts of muskets, * 

A youth not seventeen years old sei/xd his^assnvssin till two more 
came to reh'ase him. 

The three were all torn and co\cr’d witli the boy’s b\ood. 

At eh’ven o’clock began tlie burning of Ihc bodice; 

Thiit is the tale of the murder of the four hundred and twelve 
young men. 


3 '? 

Woiiki yon hear of an old-timc sea-hght? 

Would you learn wlio won by the iigln of the moon and stars? 

List to the yarn, as my grandmother s fallier the sailor told it 
to me. 

Our foe was no skulk in his ship 1 tell you (said he), 

His was the surly Jinglisb pluck, and there is no tougher or 
truer, and never was, and never will be; 

Along the lower’d eve he came horribly raking us. 

We clo‘?ed with him, the yards entangled, tlie cannon touch’d, 

My captain lash’d fast witli his 'own hands. 

We had receiv’d some eighteen pound shots under the water, 

On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the first 
hre, killing all around and blowing up overhead. 
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Fighting at sun-down, fighting at dark. 

Ten o’clock at njght, tlie full moon well up, our leaks on the gain, 
and five feet of water reported, ; 

The master-at-arms loosing ihe prisoners confined in the after- 
hold to give them a chance for themselves. 

The transit to and from the magazine is now stopt by the sen- 
tinels, 

They see so many strange faces they do not know whom to 
trust. 

f 

Our frigate takes fire, 

The other ask? if we demand quarter? 

It our colours are struck <000 the lighting done? 

Now I laugh content, for T hear ilie voice ol my little captam, 

Wc have not shark, bo composedly cries, wc have just begun our 

, pa^l oj (he Jighitng ^ 

% 

Only three guns are in use. 

One is directed bv the captain himself against tJie enemy^s main- 
mast, 4. 

Two well serv’d with grape and canister silence his musketry 
and clear his decks. 

The tops alone second the fire of this little haltery, especially the 
main-top, 

They hold out bravely during the w'liule ol the action. 

Not a moment’s cease, 

The leaks gain fast on the pumps, tlic fire cats toward the 
powder-maga/ine. 

One of the pumps has been shot a a ay, it is generally thought 
we are sinking. 

Serene stands the little captain, 

He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low, 

His eyes give more light to us lhah our battle- lanterns. 

Toward twelve there in the beams of the moon they surrender 
to us. 
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Stretch’d and stiH lies the midnight, 

Two great hulls motionless on the breast of the darkness, 

Ouj vessel riddled and slowly sinking, preparations to pass to 
the one we have conquer’d. 

The captain on the quarter-deck coldly giving his orders through 
a countenance white as a sheet, 

Near by the corpse of the child that serv’d in the cabin, 

The dead fac^ of an old salt with long white hair and carefully 
curl’d wMskers, • * 

The flameS spite of all that can be done flickering, alolt and 
below, • 

The husky voices of the two or three officers vet (it for duty,. 
Tormloss stacks of bodies and bodies by Ihenfsclves, dabs of 
flesh upon tJie masts and spars. 

Cut of cordage, dangle ot rigging, slight shock oi the soothe of 
waves, ^ , 

JBlack and impassive guns, litter of powder^areeb, strong scent, 
A few large stars overJicad, silent and mournful shining, 
Delicate sniffs of sea-breeze, smells of sedgy grass and fields by 
the shore, death messages given in charge to survivors, 
The hiss of the surgeon’s knife, the gnawing teetli of his saw. 
Wheeze, cluck, swash of falling blood, short wild scream, and 
long, dull, tapering groan. 

These so, these irretrievable. 


37 

You laggards tliere on guard ! !o(jk to your arms I 

In at the conquer’d doors tliC}' crowd! I am possess’d I 

Embody all ptesqnces outlawM or suffering, 

See myself in prison shaped like aniither man, 

And feel the dull uninlcnvittcd pain. 

For me the keepers of convicts shoulder their carbines and keep 
watch. 

It is T let out in the mornmg and barr’d at night. 

Not a mutineer walks handcuff’d to jail hut T am handcufi’d to 
him and walk by his side, 

(I am less the jolly dne there, and more the silent one with sweat 
on my twitching lips). 
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Not a youngster is taken for larceny but 1 go up too^ and am 
tried and sentenced. 

Not a cholera patient lies at the last gasp but I also lie at the 
last gasp> 

My face is ash-colour’d, my sinews gnarly away from me people 
retreat. 

Askers embody themselves in me and 1 am embodied in them^ 

1 project my hat, sit shame-faced, and bog. 

38 

Enough! enough! enou^Ji! 

Somehow I have been siunn’d. Stand backl 
Give me a liUl<5 time beyond my cuff Vi licad, slumbers, dreams, 
gaping, 

I discover roys.'^lf on the verge of a usual mistake. 

« 

That 1 could forget the mockers and insults 1 
That I could forget the trickling tears and the blows of the 
bludgeons and hammeis! 

That I could look with a separate look on my own crucifixion and 
bloody crowning. 

I remember now, 

I resume tlie oversta 3 'ed fraction, 

The grave of rock multiplies what has been confided to it, or to 
any graves, 

Corpses rise, gashes heal, fastenmgs roll from me. 

I troop forth replenish’d with supreme power, one of an average 
unending procession, 

Inland and sea-coast we go, and pass all boundary lines, 

Our swift ordinances on their way over tho whole earlJi, 

The blossoms we wear in our hats the growth of thousands of 
years. 

Eleves, I salute youl come forward 1 

Continue your annotations, continue your questionings^ 

39 

The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? 

Is he waiting for civilisation, or past it and mastering it? 
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Is he some SoutLwestcmer rais’d out-doors? is he Kanadian? 
Is he from the Mississippi country? Iowa, Oregon, Califorri« ^ 
The mountains? prairie-life, bush-life? or sailor from the 

Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 

Tlicy desire he should like them, touch them, speak to them, 
stoy with them. . 

Behaviour lawless as snow-flakes, words simple as grass, un- 
• comb’d head, laughter, and naivete. 

Slow-stepping feet, common .features, common modes and 
emanations, 

They descend in new forms from tlie tips of liis fing'ers, 

They are wafted with the odour of his body or bieath, tliey^fly 
out of the glance of his eyes. 


40 

Flaunt of the sunshine, I need not your J)ask- lie over! 

You light surfaces only, I lorce surfaces and depths also, 

• 

Earth! you seem to locjk for somctliing at my hands, 

Say, old top-knot, what do you wiiiit.'’ 

Man 01 woman, I might tell how T like you, but cannot, 

And might tell what it is 111 me and what it is in you, but 
cannot. 

And might tell that pining I have, that pulse of my nights and 
days. 

Behold I do not give lectures or a little chtirity, 

^When I give 1 give myself. 

You there, impotent, logse in the knees. 

Open your scarf’d chops till I blow grit within you. 

Spread your pahns and lift the flaps of your pockets, 

I am not to be denied, I compel, I have stores plenty and to 
spare, 

And anything T have I bestow. 

1 do not ask who you are, that is not important to me-, 

You can do nothing and be nothing but what 1 will infold 
you. 
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To cotton^field drudge ot cleaner of {)rivies I lean. 

On his right cheek 1 put the family kiss, 

And in my soul I swear I never will deny him. 

On women fit for conception I start bigger and nimbler bab^, 
(This day I am jetting the stuff of far more arrogant republics). 

To any one dying, thither I speed and twist the knob of the door, 
Turn the bed-clothes toward the foot of the bed. 

Let the physician and the priest go home. 

I seize the descending mun and rai.-^e him with resistless will, 

0 despairer, here is my neck, 

By God, you shall not go down ! hang your whole weight upon 
me. 

dilate you with tremendous breath, I buoy you up. 

Every room of the house do I fill with an arm^d force, 

Lovers of me, bafilers^pf graves. 

Sleep — I and they keep guard all night, 

Not doubt, not decease shall dare to lay finger upon you, 

1 have embraced you, and henceforth possess you to myself, 
And when you rise in the morning you will find what I tell you 

is so. 


41 

I am he bringing help for the sick as they pant on their backs, 
And for strong upright men 1 bring yet more needed help. 

I heard what was said of the universe, f 
Jleard it and heard it of several thousand years; 

It is middling well as far as it goes — but is that all? 

c 

Magnifying and applying come I, 

Outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters, 

Taking myself the c;xact dimensions of Jehovah, 

Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son!, and Hercules his gtandson, 
Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha, 

In my portfolio placing Manito loose, Aflali on a leal, the 
crucifix enoraved, 

With Odin ana the hideous-faced Mexitli and evexy idol wd 
image. 
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Taking them all for what they are worth and not a cent more. 
Admitting they were alive and did the work oi their days, 
(They bore mites as for nndedg’d birds who liawe now to rise u;ui 
fly and sing for themselves). 

Accepting the rough deific sketches to fill out better in myself, 

* bestovving them freely on each man and woman I see, 
Discovering as much or more m a framer framing a house, • 
Putting higher claims for him there with his roH’d-iip sleeves 
driving the iiiallet and chisel. 

Nut objecting to special revelations, considering a eiyrl of sipoke 
or a hair on the^, back of my hand just as 'curious as any 
revelation, 

Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder rupes no less to 
me than the gods of the antique wars. 

Minding their voices peal through the crash of clesimction, * 
Their brawny limbs passing safe over charr’d laths, their white 
foreheads whole and uiiliurt out of the flarnes , i 

By the mechanic’s wife with her babe at her nipiile inj;tJice,ding 
for every person born, 1 

Three scythes at har\^(‘St whi/zirig m a row from three lusty 
angels with shirts bagg’d out at their waists, 

The Snag-tooth’d hostler with red hair redeeming sins past and 
to come, • 

Selling all he possesses, travelling on loot to lee lawyers for bis 
brother and sit by him while he is tried for forger}" ; 

What was strewn in the amplest stiewing tlie squaxe rod about 
me, and not filling the square rod tiien, 

The bull and the bug never worsliipp’d half enough, 

Dung and dirt more admiiable tliaix was dream ’d, 

The supernatural of no account, myself waiting my time to be 
one of the supremos, 

The day getting ready for me when I shall do as much good as 
the best, and be as pxodigious ; 

By my lite-lumpsl becommg already a creator. 

Putting myself here and now to the ambush’d womb of the 
shadows, 


4 * 

A call in the midst of the crowd. 

My own voice, orotund, sweeping, and final. 

Come,, my children, v 

Come, my boys and girls, my women, household and intimates. 
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Now the performer launches his nerve^ be has pass’d his prelude 
on the reeds within. 

Easily written loose-lingcr’d chords— I feci the thnim of your 
climax and close. 

My head slues round on my neck, 

Music rolls, but not from the organ, 

Folks are around me, but they are no household of mine. 

Ever the hard unsunk ground. 

Ever tlic c? ters and dnnkers, ever the upward and downward 
sun, cvor^'t.he air and the ceaseless tides, 

Ever myscU and my neighbours, refreshing, wicked, real, 

Ever the old incxplicabk* fjuery, ever that thorn’d thumb, that 
breath of itches and thirsts, 

Ever the vexcT’« hoot ! hoot ! till we find where the sly one hides 
and'bring him fortli. 

Ever l(»ve, ever the sobbinjr liquid of life, 

Ever the liandagc under the chin, ever the trestles of death. 

Here and there jwitb dimes on the eyes walking, 

To feed the greed of the belly the brains liberally spooning, 
Tickets buying, taking, selling, but in to the feast never once 
going, 

Many sweating, ploughing, thrashing, and then the chaff for 
payment reieiving, 

A few idly owning, and they the wheat continually claiming. 

This is the city and lam one of the citizens, 

Whatever interests the rest interests me, politics, wars, markets, 
newspapers, schools. 

The mayor and councils, banks, tariffs, steamships, factories, 
stocks, stores, real estate, and personal estate. 

The little plentiful mannikins skipping around in collars and 
tail’d coats, 

I am aware who they are (they are positively not worms or fleas), 
1 acknowledge the duplicates of myself, the weakest and 
shallowest is deathless with me. 

What I do and say the same waits for them, 

Every thought that flounders m me the same flounders in them. 
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I know perfectly well my own egotism, 

Know my omnivorous lines and must not write any less. 

And would fetch you, whoever you are, flush with myself. 

Not words of routine this song of mine, 

But abruptly to question, to leap bc 3 mnd yet nearer bring; 

This printed and bound book— but the printer and the printing- 
office boy? 

The well-taken photographs — but your wife or friend close and 
• solid in your arms? 

The black ship mail'd with iron,Jier mighty guns in her turrets — 
but the pluck of the captain and engineers ? 

In the houses the dishes and fare and fumiture-*-hut the host 
and hostess, and the look out of their eyes ? 

The sky up there— yet here or next door, or acA)ss the way? 
The saints and sages in history — but you yourself ? 

Sermons, creeds, theology- -but the fathomless l^uman brain, 
And what is reason? and what is love? and what is life? 
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• 

1 do not despise you priests, all time, the world over, 

My faith is the greatest of faiUis and the least of faiths, 

Enclosing worship ancient and modern and all between ancient 
and modern. 

Believing I shall come again upon the earth alter hve thousand 
years, 

Waiting responses from oracles, honouting the gods, saluting 
the sun, 

Making a fetish of the first rock or stump, powowing ivith sticks 
in the circle of obis, 

Helping the llama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the 
idols, 

Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and 
austere in the woods a gymnosophist, 

Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Sliastas and Vedas 
admirant, minding the Koran, 

Walking the teokallis, spotted with gore from the stone and 
knife, beating the serpent-skin drum, 

Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, knowing 
assuredly that he is divine. 

To the mass kneeling or the puritan’s prayer rising, or sitting 
patiently in a pew^ 
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Ranting and frotJiing in my insane crisisj or waiting dead^^like 
till my spirit arouses me^ 

Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of pavement 
and land^ 

Belonging to the winders of tlie circuit of circuits. 

One of that centripetal and centrifugal gang T turn and talk like 
a man leaving charges before a journey. 

Down-hearted doubters dull and excluded, 

Frivolous, sulkn, moping, angry, affected, dishearten’d, athe^ 
istica); 

I know everj one of you, T know the «ea of torment, doubt, 
despair, and unbelief, 

c 

How the flukes splash I 

How they contort rapid ns lightning, with spasms and spouts of 
blo6d! • 

Be at peace bloody flukrs. of doubters and sullen mopers, 

I lake my place among you as much as among any, 

The past w the push of you, me. all, precisely the same, 

And what is yet untried and afterwarfi is for you, me, all, 
precisely the same. 

I do not know what is untried and afterward, 

But I know it will in its turn prove sufficient, and cannpt fail. 

Each who passes is consider’d, each who stops is consider’d, not 
a single one can it fail. 

It cannot fail the young man who died and was buried, 

Nor the young woman who died and >vas put by his side. 

Not' the little child that i3eep’d in at the door, and then drew 
back and was never seen again, , ■ 

Not the old man.who lias lived without purpose, and feels' it with 
hilteniess worse than gall, 

Nor him in the poor house tubcrcled by rum and the bad dis- 
• order, 

Nor the numberless slaughter’d and wreck’d, nor the brutish 
koboo call’d the ordure of humanity. 

Nor the sacs merely floating with open mouths for food to slip in, 
Nor anything in the earth, or down in the oldest graves of the 
earth, ^ 
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Nor anything in the myriack of spheres^ nor the myriads of 
myriads that inhabit them, 

Nor tlie present, nor least wisp that is known^ 


It is time to explain myself — ^let us stand up. 

a 

What is known I strip away, 

1 launch all men and women fozward with me into the Unknown. 
« , 

The doeV: indicates tiie moment~-but what does eternity 
indicate? ^ • 

Wc have thus far exhausted trillions of winters and summers, 
There are trillions ahead, and tnllions ahead of^hem. 

Births have brought us richness and variety, 

And other births will bring us iichness and variAy, 

I do not call one gi cater and one smaller/ 

That which fills its period and place is equal to any. ^ 

Were irianlrind murderous or jealous upon you, my brother, my 
sister? 

I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or jealous upon me. 
All has been gentle with me, I keep no account with lamentation, 
(What have I to do with lamentation?) 

I am an acme of tilings accomplish’d, and I an encloser of things 
to be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs, 

On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the 
steps, 

All below duly traveird, und still [ mount and mpuiit. 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me. 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing, I know £ was even there, 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethaigic 
mist. 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon* 
Long I was huj^’d jClose*^iong and long. 
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Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boat' 
men, 

For room to me stars kept aside in tlieir own rings, ' 

They sent influences to look after wliat was to hold me. 

Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me. 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it 

For it the nebula colicred to an orb, 

The long slOw, strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it siis'eii vnce, 

Mdnstroub sauro’ds transiioried it in their months and deposited 
it* with care. 

All forces have *00611 steadily employ’d to complete and delight 
Now on this spot 1 stand with my robust soul. 
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O span of youth! cver-pusb'tl elasticity! 

0 manliood, balanced, florid, and full. 

My lovers suffocate me, 

Crowding my lips, thick in the pores of my skin, 

Jostling me through streets and public halls, coming naked to 
me at night, 

Crying by day Ahoy I from the rocks of the river, swinging and 
chirping over my head, 

Calling my name from flower-beds, vines, tangled underbrush, 
Lighting on every moment of my life, 

Bussing my body with soft balsamic busses, 

Noiselessly passing handfuls out of their hearts and giving them 
to be mine. 

Old age superbly rising I O welcome, ineffable grace of dying 
days! 

Every condition promulges not only itself, it promulges what 
grows after and out of itself. 

And the dark hush promulges as much as any. 
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I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled systems. 
And all I sec multiplied as high as I can cipher edge but the 
of the fartlier systems^ 

Wider and wider tliey spread, expanding, always expanding, 
Outward and outward and for ever outward. 

My surf has his sun and around him obediently wheels, 

He joins with his partners a group of superior circuit, 

And greater sets follow, maiing specks of tlie greatest inside 
tliem. 

There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, • 

If I, you, and the woilds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, 
were this moment reduced back to a pallid float, it would 
not avail in the long run, 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand, 

And surely go as mudi farther, and then farther and farther. 

\ 

A few quadrillions of eras, a few octillions of cubic leagues, do 
not hazard the span or make it impatient, 

They are but parts, anything is but a part. 

See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of tliat, 

Count ever so much, tlierc is limitless time around that. 

My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 

The Lord will be there and wait till I come on perfect 
terms, 

The great Camcrado, the lover true for whom I pine will be there. 
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1 know 1 have the best of time and space, and was never measured 
and never will be measured. 

1 tramp a perpetual journey (come listen all!) 

My signs are a'rain-pruof coat, good shoes, and a stafi cut from 
the woods, 

No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 

I have no cliair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange. 

But each man and each woman of you 1 lead upon a knoll, 
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Ify left hand hooking you round the waists 
My right, hand pointing to landscapes of contfnents and the 
publio road, 

Not I, not ^y one else can travel that road for you, 

You must travel it for yourself. 

It is not far, it is within reach. 

Perhaps you have be^n on it since you were boni and did not 
know. 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 

Shoulder your duds, dear son, and 1 will mine, and let us hasten 
forth, 4 

Woxid^ful cities and free nations we shall fetch as we go. 

If you tire, giv4 me b».>tb burdens, and rest the chuff of your hand 
on my hip, j 

And in due time you shall repay the same service to me, 

P'or after we start we never lie by again. 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the crowded 
heaven, 

And I said to my spirit, Whrn av become the cnfolders of those 
, orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in them, 
' shall tee be Jilt'd and satisfied then ? 

And my spirit said, No, we hut level that lift to pass and continue 
beyond. 

You are also asking me questions and I hear you,;* 

I ansvrer that I cannot answer, you must find put for yourself. 

Sit a while, dear son, 

Here are biscuits to eat and here is milk to drink, 

But as soon as you sleep and renew yourself in sweet clothes, I 
kiss you With a good-bye kiss and open t!^ gate for -your 
egress hence, 

, '!*' < , 

enough have you dream’d contemptible dxeanu, 

Now t warn' the gtim from your eyes, ; ■ 

Vou must habit youiseH to the dazzle of the of evt^ 

momenb df yom life. ‘ 
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Long have you timidly waded holding a plank by the shoroj 
Now I will you to be a bold swimmer. 

To jump ofP in the ii^idst of the sea, rise again, nodtome,ahou% 
and laughingly dash with your hair. 


I am the teacher of athletes, 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the 
, . width of my own. 

He most honours my style whojt^arns under it to destroy the 
teachur. 

The boy I love, the same becomes a man not through derived 
power, but in hi? own right, ■* * 

Wicked rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear, 

Fond of his sweetheart, relishing wcU his steak, 

Unrequited love or a slight cutting him worse^th’an sh^rp steel 
cuts, » 

First-rate to ride, to fight, to hit the bull’s eye, to sail a skiff, to 
sing a song or play on the banjo, 

Preferring scars and the beard and faces pitted with’sinall-pox 
over all latherers, » 

And those well-tann’d to those that keep out of tlie siini 

I teach straying from me, yet who can stray from me? 

I follow you whoever you are from the present hour, 

My words itch at your ears till you understand them. 

I do not say these things for a dollar or to fill up the time while I 
wait for a boat, 

(It is you piking just as much as myself, I act as the tongue of 

lied m your mouth, in mine it begins to be loosen’d). 

I swear I will never again mention love or death inside a house. 
And I swear 1 will never translate myself at all, only to him or 
her who privately stays with me in the open air. 

If you would underst^d me go to the heights or wat^-shore, 
The nearest gnat is an explanation; and a drop or motion of 
waves a key* .... ' * 

The maul, the c^, the bahd-saw^ second my, word $4 
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No shutter’d room or school can commune with me, 

But roughs and little children better than they. 

The young mechanic is closest to me, he knows me well, 

The woodman that takes his axe and jug with him shall tnlcc me 
with him all day, . * 

The farm-boy ploughing in the field feels good at the sound of 
my voice, 

In vessels that sail my words sail, I go with fishermen and 
seamen and love them. 

The soldiof camp’d or upon the march is mine, 

On the night ore the pending battle many seek me, and I do not 
^ fail them, 

On that solemil night (it may be their last) those that know me 
tfeck me. 

My face.nibs to the hunter’s fare when he lies down alone in his 
blanket. 

The driver thinking of me docs not mind the jolt of his 
wagon, 

The young mother and old mother comprehend me, 

The girl and the wife rest the needle a momemt and forget where 
they are, 

They and all would resume v/hat 1 have told them. 
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T have said that the soul is not morf' than the body, 

^And I have said that the body is not inon? than the soul, 

♦And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is. 

And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his 
own funeral drest in his shroud, 

And 1 or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick of the 
earth. 

And to glance with an eye or show a bean in its pod confounds 
the learning of all times. 

And there is no trade or employment but the young man 
following it may become a hero, 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel’d 
universe. 

And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand cool and 
composed before a million universes. 
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And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about God 
(Ko array of terms can say how much I am at peace about G'.)d 
and about death). 

'I 

1 hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not 
in ^he least, 

, Nor do 1 understand who there can be more wonderful than 
myself. 

Why should 1 wish to see God letter than this day? 

1 see something oi God each hour of the twenty-four^ and each 
moment then, 

fn the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own fate 
in the glass, 

j I find letters from Gnd diopt in the street, and every one is 
sign'd by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they aie, for I know that wheresoe'er 

1 go. 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever- 
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And as to you, Death, and you, bitter hug of mortality, it is 
idle to tiy to alarm me. 

To his work without flinching the accoucheur comes, 

I see the elder-hand pressing, receiving, supporting, 

I recline by the sills of the exquisite flexible doors, 

And mark the outlet, and mark the relief and escape^ 

And 05 to you, Corpse, 1 think you are good manure, hut that 
does not offend me, 

I smell the white roses sw«et-scented and growing, 

I reach to the leafy lips, 1 reach to the polish'd breasts of melons^ 

And as to you. Life, I reckon you ore the leavings of many deaths, 
(No doubt 1 have died myself ten thousand times before). 

1 hear you whisp^ing there, O stars of heaven, 

0 sun5-^ grass of graves — O perpetual transfers and pro- 
motions, 

If you do not say anything how can I say anything? 
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Of the torbid pool that lies in the autumn forest, 

Of the moon that descends the steeps of the .soughing twilight, 
Toss, sparkles of day and dusk— toss on the black stems that 
decay in the muck, 

Toss to ^he moaning gibberish of the dry limbs. 

I ascend from the moon, T ascend from the night, • ^ 

I perceive that the ghastly glimmer is noonday .sunbeams 
reflected, 

And debouch to the steady and central fiom the offspring great 
or small. * 

SO 

’inhere is that m me-— I do not know what it is— -but I know it is 
in me. * 

Wrench’d and sweaty— calm and cool then my body becomes, 
I sleep— I sleep long. 

I do not know it -it^s without name — it is a word unsaid, 

It is not in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 

Sometliing it swings on more than the earth I swing on, 

To it the creation is the friend whose embracing awakes me. 

Perhaps I might tell more. Outlines! I plead for my brothers 
and sisters. 

Do you see, O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death— it is form, union, plan — ^it is eternal 
life — it is Hap])incss. 
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The past and present wilt— I have ull’d them, emptied. them, 
And proceed to fill my next fold of the future. , 

Listen up there! what have you to confide to me? 

Look in my face while 1 snuff the sidle of evening, . ' 

(Talk Honestly, no one else hears yop, and I stay only a minute 
longer).' 

Do 1 contradict myself? 

Very well thc^n, I contradict myself, - 
(I aiu large^ I contain multitudes)# 
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I concentrate toward them that are nigh^ I wait on the door-slab* 

Who Ivas done his day’s work? who will loonest be through 
his supper ? 

Who wishes' to walk with ine? 

Will you speak before 1 am gone? will you prove already too' 
late? 
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The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he complains of my 
gab lAd my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 

1 sourtd my barbaric yawp over the roofs of tlie world. 

The last scud of day holds back for me, 

It flings my likeness after the rest and. true as any* on the 
shadow’d wilds. 

It coaxes me to the vapour and the dusk. 

I depart as air, 1 shake niy white locks at the runaway sun, 

I efiuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags. 

I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass 1 love. 

If you want me again look for me under your boot-sole^ . 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean. 

But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 

And filter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first keep encouraged, 

Missing me one place search anoUier, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you. 
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TO THE G/lRDEN T/IE WORLD 

To tlie garden tlie world anew ascending^ 

Potent mates, daughters, sons, ^preluding. 

The love, the life ol their bodies, meaning and being. 

Curious hercihehold my resurrection after slumber, 

The revolving cycles in their wide sweep having brought me 
again, « 

Amorous, mature, all beautiful to me, all wondrous, 

My limbs and the quivering fire that ever plays through them, lor 
reasons, most wondrous, 

Existing T peer and penetrate still, 

(xmtent with the present, content witli the past, 

By my side or bach of me Eve following. 

Or in fioiit, and 1 following her just tlie same. 


FROM PlilNT-UP ACHING RIVERS 
From pent-up aching rivers. 

From that of myself without w'hicli I were nothing. 

From what 1 am determin’d to make illustrious, even if I stand 
sole among men, 

From my own voice resonant, singing the phallus. 

Singing tlae song of procreation, 

Singing the need of superb children and llierein superb grown 
people. 

Singing the muscular urge and the blending, 

Singing the bedfellow’s song (O resistless yearning I 
O for any and each the body correlative attracting I 
O for you, whoever you are, your correlative bodyl 0 it, more 
than all else, you delighting I) 

From the hungry gnaw that eats me night and day, 

From native moments, from bashful pains, singing them. 
Seeking something yet unfound though 1 have diligently sought 
it many a long year, 

Singing the true song of the soul fitful at random^ 

7 » 
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Renascent with grossest Nature or among animals^ 

Of that, of tliem and what goes with them my poems informing. 
Of the smell of apples and lemons, of the pairing of birds, 

Of the wet of woods, of the lapping of waves, 

Of the mad pushes of waves upon ^e land, I them chanting, 
TBe overture lightly sounding, the strain anticipating, 

The welcome nearness, the sight of the perfect body, 

The swimmer swimming naked in the bath, or motionless on his 
back lying and floating, 

The female form approaching, I pensive, love-flesh tremulous, 
aching, . 

The divine list for myself or you or for any one making, 

Tlie face, the limbs, the index from head to foot, and what it 
arouses, 

The mystic deliria, the madness amorous, the*uller abauddn- 
ment, 

(Hark close and still what I now w'iiisper to you, 

I love yon, O you entirely possess me, * 

O that you and I escai)e from the rest arid g(» utterly off, free 
and lawless, 

Two hawks in Uie air, two fishes swimming in the sea not moie 
lawless than we ;) 

The furious storm through me careering, •! passionately 
trembling. 

The oath of tiie iiiseparablcness of two together, of the woman 
tliat loves me and whom f love more than my life, that oath 
swearing, 

(O 1 willingly stake all for you, 

O let me be lost if it must be so! 

O you and I! what is it to us what the rest do or think^ 

What is all else to us? only that we enjoy each other and 
exhaust each other if it must be so;) 

From the master, the pilot I yield the vessel to, 

The general commanding me, commanding all, from him per- 
mission taking. 

From time the programme hastening (I have loiter’d too long 
as it isV 

From sex, from tlie warp and from the woof. 

From privacy, from frequent repinings alone, 

From plenty of persons near and yet the right person not near, 
From the soft sUding of hands over me and thrusting of fingers 
through my hair and beard. 

From the long sustain’d kiss upon the mouth or bosom, 

D 573 
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From the dose pressure that makes me or any man drunk, 
fainting with excess. 

From what the divine husband knows, from the work of 
fatherhood^ 

Frrnn exultation, victory, and relief, from the bedfellow’s em-* 
brace in the night, * 

From the act-p^oems of eyes, hands, hips, and bosoms. 

From the cling of the trembling arm, 

From the bending curve and the clinch. 

From side by side the pliant coverlet off-throwing, < 

From the one so unwilling to.have me leave, and me just as 
unwilling to leave, 

^et a moment, O tender waiter, and I return). 

From the hour of shining stars and drooping dews, 

From the night a momcnf 1 emerging flitting out, , 
Celebrate you act divine and you children prepared for. 

And you stalwart loins. 


I SING OF THE BODY ELECTRIC 

' X 

I SING the body electric, 

The armies of those I love engirth me and I engirth them, 

They will not let me off till i go with them, respond to tiiem. 

And discornipt them, and chaige them full with the charge of 
the soul. 

Was it doubted that those who corrupt their own bodies conceal 
themselves? 

And if those who defile the living are as bad as they who defile 
the dead? 

And if the body docs not do fully as much as the soul? 

And if the body were not the soul, what i^ the so^l? 

2 ‘ ' * , 

The love of the body of man or woman balksL account, the body 
itself balks account. 

That of the male is perfect, and that of the female is perfect. 

The expression of tlie face' balks account^ 

But the expressions of a well-made man appears not only iti hie 
face, 
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It is b his limbs and joints also, it is curiously in the joints ol 
his hips and wrists^ 

It is in his walk; the carriage of his neck^ the flex of his 
and kuecs^ dress does not hide himji 
The strong sweet quality he has strikes through the cotton and 
. * broadcloth^ 

tb see him pass conveys as much as the be5i''poem4 perhj*pei 
mofe, 

You linger to see his back, and the back of his neck and shoulder- 
* side. 

« 

The sprawl and fulness of babes, the bosoms and heads of 
women, the folds of their dress, their style as we pass in the 
street, the contour of their shape downwards, 

The swimmer naked in the swimming-bath, seen as he swiihs 
through the transpan^nt green-shine, or lies with his face 
up and rolls silently to and fro in the heave of the water. 
The bending forward and backward of rowers in* row-boats, the 
' horseman in his saddle, « 

Girls, mothers, house-keepers, in all their performances, 

The group of labourers seated at noon-time with ^tlieir open 
dinner-kettles, and their wives waiting. 

The female soothing a child, the farmer’s daughter in the garden 
or cow-yard. 

The young fellow hoeing com, the sleigh-driver driving liis six 
horses through the crowd, 

The wrestle of wrestlers, two apprentice-boys, quite grown, 
lusty, good-natured, native-born, out on the vacant lot at 
sun'^OMm after work, 

The coats and caps thrown down, the embrace of love and 
resistance. 

The upper-hold and under-hold, the hair rumpled over and blind- 
ing the eyes; 

The march of flremen inflieir own costumes, the play of mascu- 
line muscle through clean-setting trousers and waist-straps, 
The slow return from the Are, the pause when the bell strikes 
suddenly again, and the listening on the alert, 

The natural^ perfect, varied attitudes, the bent head, the curv’d 
neck and the counting; 

Such-like I love — I loosen myself, pass freely, am at the mother’s 
breast with the little child. 

Swim with the swimmers, wrestle with wrestlers, inarch in line 
. with the firem^, and pause, listen, count. 
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1 knew a man, a common farmer, the fatlier of five sons, 

And in them the fathers of sons, and in them the fathers of sons. 

This man was of wonderful vigour, calmness, beauty of person, 

The shape of his head, the pale yellow and while of his hair and 
beard, the immeasurable meaning of his black efyes, the 
richness and breadth of his manners. 

These I used to go and visit him to see, he was wise also, 

lie was biv feet tall, he was over eighty years old, his sons were 
massive, clean, bearded, tan-faced, handsome, ‘ 

They and' his daughters loved him, all who saw him loved 
him, 

They difl not dove him by allowance, tliey loved him with 
personal love. 

He drank water only, the blood showed bke scarlet tlirough the 
clear-brown skin cf his face, 

He was a frequent gunner and fisher, he sailM his boat himself, 
he had a fine one presented to him by a ship-joiner, he 
load lowling-piec'es presented to him by men that loved 
him, 

When he went •with his five sons and many grand-sons to hunt 
or fish, you would pick him out as the most beautiful and 
vigorous of the gang. 

You would wish long and long to be with him, you would wish 
to sit by him in the boat that you and he might touch 
eacli other. 


4 

I have perceiv’d that to be with those I like is enough, 

To stop in company with tiie rest at evening is enough, 

To be surrounded by beautiful, curious, breathing, laughing 
flesh is enough, 

To pass among them or touch any one, or rest my aim ever so 
lightly round his or her neck for a moment, what is this 
then? 

I do not ask any more delight, 1 swim in it as in a sea. 

There is something in staying close to men and women and look- 
ing on them, and in the contact and odour of them, that 
pleases the soul well, 

All things please the soul, but these please the soul well^ 
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This is the female form, 

A divine nimbus exhales from it from head to foot, 

It attracts witli fierce undeniable attraction, 

I fUn d^a^vn by its breath as if T were no more than a helpless 
vapour, all falls aside but myself and it, 

Books, tart, religion, time, the visible and solid earth, and what 
was expected of heaven or fear’d of hell, are now consumed, 
Jtfad filaments, ungovernable shoots play out of it, the response 
likewise ungovernable, ^ 

Hair, bosfim, hips, ]:)eiid of legs, negligent falling hands all 
diffused, mine too diffused, ' • 

Ebb stung by the flow and dow stung by the ehj>, love-flesh 
swelling and deliciously aching, • • 

Liiiiilless limpid jets f)f love Jiol and enomious, (piivcring jelly 
of lo^'’e, white-blow and <lcliaous juice, 

Bridegroom night of lo\r working sun‘ly and*sofilv into the 
prostrate dawn, ^ 

Undulating into the willing aii<l yielding day, 

bust in tlie cleave of the clasping and swcc+ fli .^h’d day. 

V 

'J his the nucleus — after tl/c cliilfl boni of *voruan, man is 
born of woman, 

This the bath of birth, this the merge o) Miiall ana l.irge, and 
the outlet again. 

Be not ashamed women, your j»rivilege encloses the rest, and 
is tlie exit of the rest, 

You are the gales of the bod}, aiul you are the gates of t)ic 
soul. 

T‘he female conmins all qualities and tcinjicrs them, 

She is in her place and moves with perfect balance. 

She is all things duly vefl’d, she is both passive and active, 

She is to conceive daughters as well as sons, and sons as well as 
daughters. 

As I see my soul reflected in Nature, 

As I see through a mist, One with inexpressible completeness, 
sanity, beauty, 

See the bent head and anns folded over the breast, the Female 

1 * ' 
see. 
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The mlSiIe is not less the soul nor mure, he too is in his place, 

He too is all qualities, he is action an4 jpower, 

The flush of the known universe is in him, i 
Sootn becomes him well, and appetite and defiance become liim 
M well. 

The wildest largest passions, bliss that is utmost, sorrbw that 
is utmost become him well, pride is for him, 

The full-spread pride of man is calming and excellent to the 
soul, ^ 

Knowledge becomes him, he likes it always, he brings every- 
thing 'to the test of himself. 

Whatever the survey, whatever the sea and the sail, he strikes 
' soundings at last oii^y here, 

(Where else does he strike soundings except here?) 

The man’s bod^^ is sacred, and the woman’s body is sacred, 

No matter who it is, *!t is sacred — is it tlie meanest one in the 
labourers’ gang? 

Is it one of tlie duU-faced immigrants just landed on the wharf? 
Each belongs here or anywhere jusL as much as the well-ofl, 
just as mu«h as you, 

Each has his or her place in the procession. 

(All is a procession. 

The universe is a procession with measured and perfect motion.) 


Do you know so much yourself that you call the meanest 
s ignorant? 

Do you suppose you have a nght to a good sight, and he or she 
has no right to a sight? 

Do yoi}; think matter has cohered together from its' diffuse float, 
and the soil is on tlie surface, and water runs and vegeta- 
tion sprouts 

For you o^y, and not for him and her? 


A man’s bod}^ at auction, 

(For before the war I often go to the slai-e-marf and watch the 
I help the auctioneer, the sloven does not know his business^ 
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Gentlemen lode on this wonder, 

Whatever the bids of the bidders they cannot be high^onouph 
for it, 

For it the globe lay preparing qnintillions of years without ono 
animal or plant, 

Ftfr it the revolving cycles truly and steadily roll’d. 

In this*head the ail-bafBing brain. 

In it and beloW it the makings of heroes^ 

Examine these linibs, red, blac]^, or white, they are cunning b 
tendon and nerve, 

They shall be stript that you may see them. 

Exquisite senses, life-lit eyes, pluck, volition, 

Fla^s of breast^muscle, pliant backbone and neck^ flesli not 
flabby, good-sizcd arms and legs. 

And wonders within there yet. 

Within there runs blood. 

The same old blood 1 the same red-running blood 1^ 

There jswells and jets a heart, there all passions, desires, Teach- 
ings, aspirations, • 

(Do you. think they are not there because they arc not express’d 
in' parlours and lecture-rooms?) 

This is not only one man, this the father of those who shall be 
fathers in tlieir turns. 

In him.tibe start of populous states and rich republics, 

Of him countless immortal lives with countless embodimexils 
and enjoyments. t 

How do you know who shall come from the offspring* of his 
offspring through the centuries? 

(Who might you find you have come from your&elf, if you could 
trace, back through the centuries?) 

8 


A woman’s body at auction, 

She too is not only he?keJf, she is the teeming mother of mothers. 
She is the bearer of them; that shall grow and be mates to the 
, mothers. ^ 
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Have you ever loved the body of a woman? 

Have you ever loved the body of a man? 

Do you not see that these are exactly the same to all in all 
nations and times all over the earth? 

I If anything is sacred the human body is sacrcdi 

' And the glory and sweet of a man is the tol:en of manhood 
untainted, , 

And in man or woman a clean, strong, firm-fibred body is more 
beautilul than the most beautiful face. 

Have you seen the fool that corrupted his own live body? or 
the fool that corrupted her own live body? ^ 

For they do not conceal themselves, and cannot conceal them- 
selves. 

* < 

9 

^ 0 my body I I dare not desert the likes of you in other men and 
women, no'i the likes ot the parts of you, 

I believe the likes of^you are to stand or fall with the likes of 
the soul (and that tliey are the soul), 

I believe the likes of you shall stand or fall with my poems, and 
that tfiey ate my poems, 

Man’s, woman V:, child’s, youth's, wife’s, husband’s, mother’s, 
father’s, young man’s, }-oung woman’s poems. 

Head, neck, liair, ears, drop and tympan of the ears, 

Eyes, eye-fringes, iris of the eye, eyebrows, and the waking or 
sleeping of tlie lids, 

Mouth, tongue, lips, teeth, roof of the mouth, jaws, and the 
jaw-hinges. 

Nose, nostrils of the nose, and the partition, 

Cheeks, .temples, forehead, chin, throat, back of the neck, neck- 
slue, 

Strong shoulders, manly heard, scapula, hind-shoulders, and 
the ample side-round of the chest, 

Upper-arm, armpit, elbow-socket, lower-arm, aim-sinews, arm- 
bones. 

Wrist and wrist-joints, hand, palm, knuckles, tlmmb, forefinger, 
finger-joints, finger-nails. 

Broad breast-front, curling hair of the breast, breast-bone, 
breast-side, 

Ribs, belly, backbone, joints of the backbone, 

Hips, hip-sockets, hip-strength, inward and outward round, 
man-balls, man-root. 
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Strong set of thighs, well carrying the tnink above. 

Leg -fibres, knee, knee-pan, upper-leg, under-leg, 

Ankles, instep, foot-ball, toes, toe-joints, the heel; 

All attitudes, all the shapeliness, all the belongings of my rr 
your body or of any one’s body, male or female, 

ThS lung-sponges, the stomach-sac, the bowels sweet and 
clean. 

The braCin in its folds inside the skull-frame, 

Sympathies, heart-valves, palate-valves, sexuality, maternity. 
Womanhood, and all that is a woman, and the man that comes 
fiom woman, ^ 

The womb, the teals, nipples, breast-milk, tears, latighler, 
weeping, love -looks, love-pert urhations and risings, 

The voice, articulation, language, whispering, shouting aloud. 
Food, drink, pulse, digi'stion, sweat, sleej), waUfing, swimmiiTg, 
Poise on the hips, leaping, reclining, embracing, arm-curving 
and tightening, 

The continual changes ol the flex of tlie mouth, *and around the 
fyes, ‘ % 

The skm, the sunburnt shade, freckles, hair, 

The curious sympathy one feels when feeling with tlje hand the 
naked meat of the body, 

The circling rivers tlic breath, and breathing it «n and out. 

The beauty of the war-t, and thence of the hips, and thence 
downward toward the knees. 

The thin red jellies within you or within me, the bones and the 
marrow m the bones, 

The exquisite realisation of health; 

0 I say these arc not the parts and poems of the body only, 
but of the soul, 

0 I say now these arc the soul ! 


A WOMAN WAITS FOR ME 

A WOMAN waits ior me, she contains all, nothing is lacking. 

Yet all were lacking if sex were lacking, or if the moisture of 
the right man were lacking. 

Sex contains all, bodies^ souls. 

Meanings, proofs, purities, delicacies, results, promulgations. 
Songs, commands, health, pride, the maternal mystery, the 
seminal milk, 

*11 573 
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All hopes, benefactiotis, b^towals, all the passions, toves^ 
beauties, delights of the earth, 

All the govenunents, judges, gods, followed persons of the earth, 
These are contain’d in sex as parts of itself and justifications of 
' itself. 

W.ithout shame the man X like knows and avows the delicious- 
ness of bis sex, « 

Without shame the woman I like knows and avows hers. 

Now I will dismiss myself froip impassive women, 

1 will go stay with her who waits for me, and with those women 
tliat kre^, warm-blooded and sufficient for me, 

1 see that they understand me and do not deny me, 

I 'see that they are worthy of me, I will be the robust husband 
of those women. 

They are not ouq jot less than I am, 

They are tann'd in the face by shining suns and blowing winds, 
Their flesh has the old divine hupj)leness and strength, 

They know how to swim, low, ride, wrestle, shoot, rtin, strike, 
retreat, advance, resist, defend themselves, 

They are ultimate in their own light— they are calm, clear, well 
possess’d of themselves. 

j I draw you close to me, you women, 

1 1 cannot let you go, I would do you good, 

1 1 am for you, and you are for me, not only for our own sake, 
but for others’ sakes. 

Envelop’d in you sleep greater heroes and bards, 

They refuse to awalcc at the touch of any man but me^ 

It is I, you women, I make my way, 

I am stem, acrid, large, undissuadablc, but I loye you, 

I do not hurt you any more than is necessary Xor yon, 

I pour the stuff to start sons and daughters fit for these State, 
I press with slow rude muscle, 

1 brace myself eflectually, 1 listen to no entreaties, 

I dare not witlidraw till I deposit wliat has so long accumulat^^ 
within me. 

Through you I drain the pentmp riv^ of myself, 
li)b yob 1 wrap a thouswd onward yei^ 
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On you I graft the grafts of the best-beloved of me and America^ 
The drops I distil upon you shall grow jfierce and athletic 
new artists; musicians^ and singers^, * 

The babes I beget upon you are to beg^it babeS in their turn, 

I sl^all demand perfect men and women out of my love-spendings^ 
I shall expect &em to interpenetrate with others, as I and you 
interpenetrate now, • 

I shall ebunt on the Iruits of the gushing showers of them, as 1 
count on the fruits of the gushing showers I give now, 
I^shall look for loving crops from the birth, life, death, immor- 
tality, I plant so lovingly nq^v. 


SPONTANEOUS ME 
Spontaneous me, Nature, 

The loving day, the mounting sun, the friend I am happy with. 
The arm oi my friend’s hanging idly over my slioulder. 

The hillside whiten’d with blossoms of the»mountam ash, 

The same late in autumn, the hues of red, yellow, drab, purple, 
and light and dark green, 

The rich, coverlet of the grass, animals, and birds, the private 
untiimm’d bank, the primitive apples, the pebble-stones. 
Beautiful dripping fragments, the negligent list of one after 
another as 1 happen to call them to me or think of them. 
The real poems (what we call poems being merely pictures). 
The poems of the privacy of the night, and of men like me. 

This poem drooping shy and unseen that T always carry, and 
that all men carry, 

(Know once for all, avow'd on purpose, wherever are men like 
me, are our lusty lurking masculine poems), 
Love-thoughts, love-juice, love-odour, love-yielding, love- 
climbers, and the climbing sap. 

Arms and hands of love,^lips of love, phallic thumb of Ibve, 
^ breasts of love, bellies* press’d and glued together with love, 
Eahh of chaste love, life that is only life after love. 

The body of my love, the body of the woman I love, the body 
of the mw, the body of the earth, 

Soft forenoon airs that blow from the south-west. 

The h^iry wild-bee that murmurs and hankers up and dowiii, 
Hkiat gripes tl^c full-^6wn lady-llowcr, curves upon her with 
amorous le^, t^es his will of her, and bolds hitpself 
trmulous aiid tight till he is satisfied; ' ' 
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The wet of woods through the early hours^ 

Two sleepers at night lying close together as they sleep^ one with 
an arm slanting down across and below the waist of the 
other, 

The smell of apples, aromas from crushed sage-plant, mint, 
birch-bark, 

The boy’s longings, the glow and pressure as be confides to me 
what he was dreaming, 

The dead leaf whirling its spiral whirl and falling still and con- 
tent to the ground. 

The no-form’d stings that sights, people, objects, sting me with, 
The hiibb’d sting of myself, stinging me as much asnt ever can 
any one„ 

The sensitive, orbic, undorlapp'd brothers, that only privileged 
feelers tnaj b«* intimate where they are, 

The curious roain«T the hand roaming all over the body, the 
bashful withdrawing of flesh where the fingers soothingly 
pause and* edge themselves. 

The limpid liquid wiUiin the young man. 

The vex’d corrusitm so pensive and so painful, 

The toimept, the irritable tide that will not be at rest, 

The like ol the same I feel, the like of the same in others, 

The young man that flushes and fluslies, and the young woman 
that flushes and flushes. 

The young man that wakes deep at night, the hot hand seeking 
to repicss what would master him, 

The mystic amorous night, the strange half-welcome pangs, 
visions, sweats. 

The pulse pounding through palms and trembling encircling 
fingers, the young man all colour'd, red, ashamed, angry; 
The souse upon me uf my lover the sea, as I lie willing and 
naked, 

The merriment ol tlic twin babes that ciawl over the grass in 
the sun, the mother never turning her vigilant eyes from 
them, 

The walnut-trunk, the walnut-husks, and the ripening or ripen'd 
long-round walnuts. 

The continence of vegetables, birds, animals, 

The consequent meanness of me should 1 skulk or find myself 
indecent, while birds and animals never once skulk or find 
themselves indecent, 

The great chastity of paternity, to match the great chastity ol 
maternity. 
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The oath of procreation I have sworn, my Adamic and fresh 
dauglitcrs, 

The greed that eats me day and night with hungry gnaw, .lii I 
saturate what shall produce boys to fill my place wK-.e J 
^ am through, 

The wholesome relief, repose, content. 

And this bunch pluck *d at random from myself, • 

It has done its work — I toss it carelessly to tall where it may. 


ONE HOUR TO M^^DNESS AND JOY 

One hour to madness and jov! O furious 1 0 cunfine\me notl 
(Wl'.at is this that frees mo so in storms? 

Wlrvt do my shouts amid lighlnin;7S and raging Winds nicanPf 

0 TO drink the mystic deliria deeper than any other man ! 

0 savage and tender aching^: ! (I betiueath them to^ you iny 

cUildreu, % 

1 tell them to you, for reasons, O bridegroom and bride.) 

0 to be )'iel(ie'l to you whoever \ou arc, and ’s I'li to be yielded 
to me in defiance ol the woildl • 

0 to return to Paradist. 1 0 btU'jhful and feiriiniiwl 
O to draw you to me, to plant on you for the fir’ll lime the lips 
of a determin’d man. 

0 the puzzle, the thnee-tied knot, the deep and dark pool, all 
untied and illumin’d 1 

0 to speed where tliere is space enough and air enough at last I 
To be absolv’d from previous ties and conventions, I from mine 
and you from j^oursl 

To find a new unthought-of noncLalance with the best of Nature I 

To have the gag remov’d^ from one’s mouth I 

To have the feeling to-day or any day I am sufficient as I am. 

0 something unprov’di something in a trance 1 
To escape utterly from others’ anchors and holds! 

To drive free! to love freel to dash reckless and dangerous! 

To court destruction with taunts, with invitations 1 
To ascend, to leap to Uie heavens of the love indicated to me! 
To rise thither with my inebriate soul! 

To be lost if it must be sol 
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To feed the remainder of life with one hour of fulness and 
freedom I 

With one brief hour of madness and joy. 


OUT OF THE ROIXING OCEAN THE CROWD ' 

« 

Out of the rolling ocean the crowd came a drop gently to me, 
Whispering, 1 love you. before long I die, 

1 have erauelTd a long way merely to look on you to towh you, , 
For 1 could not die itU I once look'd on you, 

For I fear'd 1 anight aftervuaid lose you, 

e 

Now we have met, we have look'd, we .are safe. 

Return in peaoj to the o'^ean my l<jve, 

1 too am part of that ocean, my love, we are not so much sepa- 
rated, 

Behold the gretat rondure, the cohesion of all, how perfect! 

But as for me, for yow, the n resistible sea is to separate us, 

As for an hour carrymg us diverse, yet cannot carry us diverse 
forever; 

Be not impatient — a little space— know you J salute tlic air, 
the ocean and the land. 

Every day at sundown for your dear sake, my love. 


AGES AND AGES RETURNING AT INTERVALS 

Agss and ages returning at intervals, 

Undestroy’d, wandering immortal, 

Lusty, phallic, with the potent original loins, perfectly sweet, 

I, chanter of Adamic songs, 

Through the new garden the West, the great cities calling, 
Deliriate, tlius prelude what is generated, oflering these, ofiering 
myself, 

Bathing myself, bathing my songs in Sex, 

OSspring of my loins. 


WE TWO, HOW LONG WE WERE EOOL’D 

Wb two, how loqg we were fool’d, 

Now Cnnsmuted, we swiftly escape as Nature escapes. 
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We are Nature, long have wo been absent, but now wa 
return, 

We become plants, trunks, foliage, roots, bark. 

We are bedded in the ground, we are roc^s. 

We are oaks, we grow in the openings side by side. 

We browse, we are two^ among the wild herds spontaneous as 

Biiy, . ; . , 

We ate*two fishes jswimming in the sea together, 

We are what locust blossoms are, we drop scent around lanes 
* mornings and evenings. 

We are also the coarse smut of Jieasts, vegetables, minerals. 

We are two predatory hawks, we soar above and look down, 
We are two resplendent suns, we it is who balance ourselves 
orbic and stellar, we are as two comets, 

We prowl fang’d and four-foolcd in the woods, we spring on 
prey, 

We are two. clouds forenoons and afternoons driving overhead, 
We are sfeas mingling, wc are two of those chcerrul wayps rolling 
over each other and interwetling eash other, 

We are what the atinosplicre is, transparent, receptive, pervious, 
impervious, 

We arc snow, rain, cold, darkness, we are each product and 
induencc of the globe, • 

We have circled and circled till we have arrivctl home again, 
we two, 

We liave voided all but freedom and all but our own joy. 


0 HYMEN! d IIYMKNEE! 

0 hymen! 0 hymence! why do you tantalise me thus^ 

0 why sting me for a swift moment only? 

Why can you not continue? O why do you now ceased ■ 

Is it because if you continued beyond the swift moment you 
would soon certainly kill me? 


I AM HE THAT ACHES WITH LOVE 
1 AM be that aches with amorous love; 

Does the earth gravitate? does not all matter, aching, attract 
all matter? 

So the body of me to all I meet or know. 
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NATIVE MOMENTS 

Nativb moments-- when you come upon me — ah, you are here 
now, 

Give roe now libidinous joys only^ 

Give me the drench of my passions, give me life coarse and 
rank, 

To-day 1 go consort with Nature’s darlings, to-night too, 

I am for those who believe in loose dehglits, 1 share the mid- 
night orgies of young men, 

I dance with the dancera and diink with the drinkera 

The erhoetj ring with our indecent calls, I pick out some low 
perr.on for my dearest friend, 

He sluill be lavvJes*!, rude, illiterate, he shall be one condemn’d 
by others for deeds done, 

I will play a piirt no longer, w'hy should I exile myself from my 
companioiu? 

0 you shunn’d personjf, I at least do not shun you, 

1 come forthwith in your mid^t, 1 will be your poet, 

I will be more tu >nu than to any of the rest. 


ONCE I PASS’D THROUGH A POPULOUS CITY 

Once I pass’d tlirough a populous city imprinting my brain for 
future U'sC with its shows, architecture, customs, traditions. 
Vet now of all that city I remember only a woman I casually 
mot there who detain'd ni4 for love of me, 

Day by day and night by night we were together'— all else has 
long been forgotten by me, 

I remember, I say, only that woman who passionately clung to me, 
Again we wander, we love, wc separate again, 

Again she holds me by the hand, I must not go, 

I see her close beside me with silent Ups sad and tremulous. 


I HEARD YOU SOLEMN-SWEET PIPES OF THE ORGAN 

I HEAED you solemn-sweet pipes of the organ as last Sunday 
mom I pass’d the church. 

Winds of autumn, as I walk’d the woods at dusk I heard your 
long-stretch’d sighs up above so mournful, 
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1 heard ihe perfect Italian tenor singing at the opera^ 1 heard 
the soprano in the midst of the quartet singing; 

Heart of my love I you too I heard murmuring low ihrougli 
of the wnsts around my head, 

Heard the pulse of you when all was still ringing little bells last 
night under my car. 


FACING WEST FROM CALIFORNIA’S SHORES 

Facing west from California’s jhoros, 

Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet imfound, 

I, a child, very old, over waves, towards the hous^ of niatemitj^ 
the land of migrations, look afar. 

Look off the j.hores of my \Vcstorn sea, the circle almost cirefed; 
For starting westward from Hindustan, from the vales oIKash- 
merc, 

From Asij, from the north, from the God, the sage, and the 
hero, % 

From the south, from the flowery peninsulas and the spice 
islands, 

Long having wander'd sinc(‘, round the earth having wander'd. 
Now I face home again, vciy pleas’d and j(»you§, 

(But where is what 1 smarted for so long ago? 

And why is it yet unfound?) 


AS ADAM EARl.Y IN THE MORNING 

As Adam early in the morning. 

Walking forth from the bow'vr refresh’d with sleep. 

Behold me where I pass, hear my voice, approach, 

Touch me, touch the palm of your hand to my body as I pass. 
Be not afraid of my body. 
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IN PATHS UNTRODDEN 
In paths untrodden^ 

In the growth by margins of pond-waters, 

Escaped from the life that exhibits itself, 

From all the standards hitherto publish’d, from the pleasures, 
‘ profits, conformities, 

Which too long \ was ofToring to feed my soul, 

Qear to me i^ow standards not yet publish’d, clear to me that 
my soul. 

That the soul of .the man T speak for rejoices in comrades. 

Here by myself away from tlie clank of tlic world, 

Tallying and to Ik ’cl tohcrci by tongues aromatic, 

No longer abash’d (for in this secluded spot T can respond as 1 
would not dare elsewhere). 

Strong upon me the life thtit does not exhibit itself, yet contains 
all the rest,' 

Resolv’d to sing no songs to-day but those of manly attachment, 
Projecting them along that substantial life, 

Bequeathing hence types of athletic love. 

Afternoon this delicious Ninth-month m my forly-first year, 

I procef^d for all who are or have been young men. 

To tell the secret of my nights and days. 

To celebrate the need of comrades. 


SCENTED HERBAGE OF MY BREAST 
Scented herbage of my breast. 

Leaves from you I glean, T write, to be perused best afterwards, 
Tomb-leaves, body-leaves growing up above me above death. 
Perennial roots, tall leaves, 0 the winter shall not freeze you, 
delicate leaves. 

Every year, shall you bloom again, out from where you retired 
you shall emerge again; 

01^ not know whether many passing by will discover you ot 
ihhafe your faint odour, but 1 believe a few will; 

96 
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O slender leaves I O blossoms of my blood I I permit you to 
tell in your own way of the heart that is under you, 

0 £ do not know what you mean there underneath youuci^ejj 
you are not happiness. 

You are often more bitter than I can bear, you bum and sting 
me, 

Yet you are beautiful to me you faint tinged roots, you rjjial..e 
irfti think of death, 

Death is beautiful from you (what indeed is finally beautiful 
except death and love?) 

0 r think it is not for life I am fhanling here my chant of lovers, 

I thiak it must be for death . 

For how calm, how solemn it grows to ascend to the atmosphere 
of lovers, 

lieath or life I am then indifferent, niy soul declines to prefel:, 

( I am not sure but the high soul of lovers welcomes death most), 
fndeed, O death, I thmk now thfso leaves mean precisely the 
same as you mean, • 

( irow up taller sweet leaves llial I may ai^e ! grow up out of my 
breast t 

Spring away from the conceard heart there* 

Do not fold yourself so in your pink- tinged roots' timid leaves! 
Do not remain down there so ashamed, herbage of my breast I 
Come, I aril determin'd to unbare this broad brejist of mine, I 
have long enough stifled and choked; 

Emblematic and capricious blades I leave you, now you serve 
me not, 

1 will say wliat I have to say by itself, 

f will sound myself and comrades only, I will never again utter 
a call only their call, 

I will raise with it immortal reverberations thirtugh the States, 
I w'ill give an example to lovers to lake permanent shape and 
will through the States, 

Through me shall the words be said to malce death exJuIamting, 
Give me your tone ther^ore, O death, that 1 may accord with it, 
Give me yourself, for 1 see that you belong to me now above 
uU, and are folded inseparably together, you love and 
death are. 

Nor will I allow you to balk me any more with wliat I was 
calling life, 

For now it is convey’d to me that you are the purports essential. 
That you hide in these shifting forms of life, for reasons, and 
tl^t they are mainly for you. 
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That you beyond them come forth to remain^ the real reality. 
That behind the mask of materials you patiently wait, no matter 
how long, 

That you will one day perhaps take control of all. 

That yqo will perhaps dissipate this entire sliow of appearance, 
That may-be you are what it is all for, but it does not last so 
' very long, 

But you will last vcrv’ loiifi:. 


WHOEVER YOU ARE HOIJ)INrG ME NOW IN HAND 

Whoever you are holdirip, me now in hand. 

Without one thing all wili be useV^ss, 

1 give you fair wMining he fore you attempt me further, 
r am not what yo j supposed, but far different. 

Who is he that would become my follower? 

Who would sign himscit a candidate for my affections? 

The way is SJispjcioas, the result umcrtain, perhaps destructive, 
You would have to give up all ehtt, 1 alone would expect to be 
your sole arid exclusive standard, 

Your novitiate would even then be long and exhausting. 

The whole past theory of your life and all conlormity to the 
lives around you would have to be abandon’d, 

Therefore release me now before troubling yourself any furilier, 
let go your band from my shoulders, 

Put me down and depart on ycair way. 

Or else by stealth in some wood for trial, ’ 

Or back of a rock in the ojjcn air, 

(For in any roof’d room of a house I emerge not. nor in company, 
And in libraries 1 he as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or 
dead), 

But just possibly with you on a high hill, first watching lest any 
person for miles around approach unawares, 

Or possibly with you sailing at sea, or on tlie beach of the sea or 
some quiet island. 

Here to put your lips upon mine I permit you, 

With the comrade’s long-dwelling kiss or tlie new husband’s 
kiss^ 

For I am the new husband and I sun the comrade. 
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Or if you will^ thrusting me beneath your clothing, 

Where I may feel the tlirobs of your heart or rest upoa yoiT 
Carry me when you go forth over land or sea ; 

For thus merely touching you is enough^ is best, 

Apd thus touching you would I silently sleep and be carried 
eternally. 

t 

£ut these leaves conning you con at peril, 

For these leaves and me you will not understand, 

They will elude you at first and still more afterward, T will 
certainly elude you, 

Even wh'lc you should think you had unquestionably caught 
me, behold I 

Already you see 1 have escaped from you, 

Foi it is not for what I have put into it that I have written this 
book. 

Nor is it by reading it you will acquire it, • 

Nor do tlxose know me best who admire me and vautitingly 
praise me. 

Nor will tlie candidates lor my love (unless at most a ver\ few) 
prove victorious, * 

Nor will my poems do good only, they will do jjist as much evil, 
perhaps more, 

I'or all is useless without that which you may guess at many 
times and not hit, that wliich I hinted at; 

Therefore release me and depart on your way. 


FOR you, O DEMOCRACY 

CoMii, I will make the continent indissoluble, 

I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon, 

I will make divine magnetic lands, 

W ith the Ipve of comrades. 

With the life-long love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the rivers of 
America, and along the shores of the great lakes, and all 
over the prairies, 

1 will make inseparable cities with their arms about each other's 
necks, 

By the love of comrades, 

By the manly love of comrades. 
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For you these from me, 0 Democracy, to serve you, ma femme J 
For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 


THESli I SINGING IN SPKING 

''i I- 

These I singing in spring collect for lovers, 

(For who but I should understand lovers and all their sorrow 
and joy? 

And who but T should be the poet of comrades ?) 

Collecting T traverse the garden the world, but soon I' pass the 
gates. 

Now along the pond-side, now wading in a little, fearing not the 
' wet, • 

Now by tlie posl-and-rail fences where the old stones thrown 
there, picked from the fields, have accumulated, 
(Wild-flowers and vines and weeds come up through the stones 
and partly cover them, beyond these I pass), 

Far, far in the forest, or sauntering later in summer, before I 
tliink where 1 go, 

Solitary, smelling the earthy smell, stopping now and then in 
' * the silence, - 

Alone I had thought, yet soon a troop gatiiers around me. 

Some walk by my side and sonu* behind, and some embrace my 
amis or neck, 

They the spirits of dear friends dead or alive, thicker they come, 
a great crowd, and I in the middle, 

Collecting, dispensing, singing, there 1 wander with them, 
Plucking something for tokens, tossing toward whoever is near 
me, 

Here, lilac, with a branch of pine. 

Here, out of my pocket, some moss which I puUM oS a live-oak 
in Florida as it hung trailing down, 

Here, some pinks and laurel leaves, and a handful of sage. 

And here what I now draw from the Water, wading^n the pond- 
side, 

(0 here T last saw him that tenderly loves me, and returns again 
never to separate from me. 

And this; O this shall henceforth be the token of comrades, this 
calamus-root shall, ' • 

Interch^e'it youths with each other! let none render it badcl) 
And twigs bf maple and a bunch of wild orange and chestnut. 
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AxkI stems of currants and plum-^blows^ and the aromatic cedar. 
These I compassed around by a thick cloud of spirits, 

Wandering, point to or tou^ as I pass, or tlirow them li*osdv 
from me, 

Indicating to each one what he shall have, giviiig something to 
each; 

But what I drew from the water by the pond-side, that I reserve, • 
I will give of it, but only to them that love as I myself am 
capable of loving. 


NOT TiEAVING FROM mV RTBB’D BREAST ONLY 

Not heaving from my ribb’d breast only. 

Not in sighs at night in rage dissatisfied with thyself, 

Not in those long-drawn, ill-supprest sighs, 

Not in man]^ an oath and promise broken, 

Not in my wilful and savage soul's volition, 

Not in the subtle nourishment of the air,» 

Not in this beating and pounding at my temples and wrists, 
Not in the curious systole and diastole within whicl^will one day 
cease. 

Not in many a hungry wish told to the skies oniy, 

Not in cries, laughter, defiances, thrown from me when alone far 
in the wilds. 

Not in husky pantings through clinched teeth, 

Not in sounded and resounded words, chattering words, echoes, 
dead words, 

Not in tlte murmurs of my dreams while I sleep, 

Nor the other murmurs of these incredible dreams of every day. 
Nor ill the limbs and senses of my body tliat take you and 
dismiss you continually— not there, 

Not in any or all of them, 0 adhesiveness ! 0 pulse of ray life I 
Need I that you exist and show yourself any more than in these 
songs, * 


OF THE TERRIBI.E DOUBT OF APPEARANCES 

Of the terrible doubt of appearances, 

Of the uncertainty after aU, that we may be deluded, 

That may-be reliance and hope are but speculations after all, 
That may-be identity beyond the grave is a beautiful fable only. 
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May>be the things I perceive, the animals, plants, men, hills, 
shining and flowing waters, 

The skies of day and night, colours, densities, forms, may-be 
these are (as doubtless they arc) only apparitions, and the 
real something has yet to be known, 

(How often they dart out of themselves as if to confound me and 
' mock me ! 

How often I tliiiik neither I know, nor any man knows, 'aught of 
them), 

May- be seeming to me what they are fas doubtless they indeed 
but seem) a*; from my present point of view, and might 
prove (us of course they would) nouglit ot what they 
appear, or nought anyhow, from entirely changed points 
of view; 

To me llicsc arlil the like of these are curiously answer’d by my 
lovers, my clear friemls, 

When he whom 1 love travels w'ith me or sits a long while holding 
me by the* hand, 

When the subtle au,*'ihc »nip<i!pahle, the sense that w^ords and 
re^asou hold not, surround us and pcrvaele us, 

Then I aii\.chargcd with untold and untellablc wisdom, 1 am 
silent, I reepiire nothing further, 

I cannot answ^ c the question of appearances or that of identity 
beyond tlic grave, 

But 1 walk or sit indiflerent, I am satisfied, 

He ahold of my hand has completely satisfied me. 


THE BASE OF ALL METAPHYSICS 
And now, gentlemen, 

A word I give to remain in your memories and minds, 

As base and finale too for aU metaphysics. 

(So to the students the old professor,' 

At the close of his crow'ded course.) 

Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and Germanic 
systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, 
Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater tlian Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, Christ divine 
bavbg studied long, 
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1 see remiriisceut to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 
See the philosophies all, Christian churches and tenets see, 

Vet underneath Socrates cleariy see, and underneath Christ r:.*' 
divine 1 see, 

Th*’ dear love of man for his comrade, the attraction of friemi to 
' friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of childton and parentsj 
Of city Cor city and land for land. 


RECORDERS AGES HENCE 
KfiCORDEits ages hence, 

Ibme, I will take you down underneath this impassive exterior, 
T will tell you whai to say of me, • * 

["uhlish my name and hang up my pictun, as that of the 
tenderest lover, 

The friend the lovers portrait, of whom liis fiicfid his Ipv^ir W'as 
fondest, » 

W'ho was not proud of his songs, bur of the mcas melees ocean of 
love within him, and freely pour’d it loith, . 

Who often walk’d lonesome walks thinking ot his dear friends, 
his lovers, • 

Who pensive away from one he lov’d often lay sleepless and 
dissatisfied at night. 

Who knew too well tlie sick, sieJe dread lest the one he lov^ 
might secretly be indifferent to him, 

Whose happiest days were far away through fields, in woods, on 
hills, he and another wandering hand la lumd, they twain 
apart from other mtn, 

Who oft as he saunter’d the streets ciirv^’cl with his arm the 
shoulder of his friend, while the arm of his fnenfl rested 
upon him also. 


WHEN T HEARD AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY 

When I heard at the close of the day how my name had been 
receiv’d with plaudits in the capitol, still it was not a happy 
night for me that follow’d. 

And else when I carous'd, or when my plans were accomplish’d, 
still 1 was not happy. 

But the day when I rose at dawn from the bed of perfect health, 
refresh’d, singing, inhaling the ripe breath of autumn. 
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When 1 s&w the full moon in the west grow pale and disappear 
in the morning light, 

When I wMider'd alone over the beach, and undressing Imthed, 
laughing with the cool waters, and saw the suii rise, 

And when X thought how my dear friend, my lover, was on.his 
way coming, 0 then I was happy, 

0 'then each breath tasted sweeti^r, and all that day my food 

nourish’d me more, and th(‘ beautiful day pass'd w^l, 

An<J the next came with equal joy, and with the next at evening 
came my friend, 

And that night while all was still I heard the waters roll slowly 
continiiidly up the shores, " 

1 heard the hissing rustic of the liquid and sands as directed to 

me whispering to amgratnlate me, 

for the one I most lay sleeping by me under the same cover 
in the cool iiight. 

In the stillness in the autumn moonbeams his face was inclined 
toward me'j 

And his am lay ligMtly around my breast-^-and tliat night 1 
was happy. 

YOU TnE NEW PERijON DRAWN TOWARD ME? 

' f '•« ' *" 

Are you the new person drawn toward nic? 

To begin witli, take warning, I am surely far different from what 
you suppose; 

Do you suppose you will find in me your idral? 

Do you thirik it so easy to have me become your lover? 

Do you think the friendship of me would be unalloy’d satis- 
faction? 

Do you think J am trusty and faillifuP 

Do you see no further than this lai^adc, this smooth and tolerant 
manner of me? 

Do you suppose yourself advancing on real ground toward a real 
heroic man? 

Have you no thought, 0 dreamer, that it may be all inaya, 
illusion? 

ROOTS AND LEAVES THEMSELVES ALONE 

Roots' and leaves themselves alone are these. 

Scents brought to men and women from the wild woods and 
pond-side, 
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Breast-sorrel and pinks of love^ fingers that wind around tighter 
than vineSj 

Gushes from the throats of birds hid in the foliage of trees uitt 
sun is risen; v 

Br(^zcs of land and love set from living shores to you on the 
living sea, to you 0 sailors! 

Frost-mellow *d berries and Third-month twigs offer’d fresh .to 
young persons wandering out in the fields when the winter 
breaks up, 

I/jve-buds put before you and within you whoever you are. 

Buds to be unfolded on the (»ld terms. 

If you bring the warmth of the Am to them they will open and 
bring form, colour, perfume, to you, , 

If you become the aliment and the wet they will become flowers, 
fruits, tall branches, and trees. 


NOT HEAT FLAMES UP AND CONSUMES 

Nor heat flames up and consunies, * 

Not sear waves burry in and out. 

Not the air delicious and dry, the aii ol ripe suiftiner, beai^ 
lightly along white down-balls of m)iiads of seeds, 
Wafted, sailing gracefully, to drop whcie they may; 

Not these, O none of these more than the flames ol me, consum* 
ing, burning for his love whom I love, 

0 none more than I hurrying in and out; 

Does the tide hurry, seeking something, and never give up? 
0 I the same, 

nor down-balls nor perfumes, nor the high rain-emitting 
clouds, are borne through the open air. 

Any more than my soul is borne through the open air. 

Wafted in all directions O love, for friendship, for you^ 


TRICKLE DROPS 

Tkickxe drops ! my blue veins leaving ! 

0 drops of me! trickle, slow drops. 

Candid from me falling, drip, bleeding drops. 

From wounds made to free you whence you were prison’d. 

From my face, from my forehead and bps, 

From my breast, from within where I was conceal’d, press forth 
red drops, confession drops. 
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Stain every page, stain every song I sing, every word I say, 
bloody drops, 

Let them know your .scarlet heat, let them glisten, 
wSaturate them with yourself all ashamed and wet, 

Glow upon all T have written or shall write, bleeding drops, 
it be seen in your light, blushing drops. 

CITV OF ORGIES 
City of orgies, walks, and joys, 

Tity whom tliat I have lived and sung in voiir midst wn’ll one day 
make you illiislrious», ' < 

Not the pagtfants of you, not your shifting tableaus, your spec- 
tacles, repay me, 

?Not the intcTTfiinablf' lovvb of your houses, nor the ships at the 
wliarves. 

Nor the processions in the streets, nor the blight windows with 
goofls in tr.em. 

Nor to converse with* learnVl pci *uris, ut hr ir my share in the 
soiree or feast ; 

Not lli( scL.but as I pass, 0 Mauhnltin, yuur frequent and swift 
of eye'i ofh-ring rne lovc^ 

Offering rcspofisc to jn\ own — Jicse repay nic, 
lovers, contiuu.ii lovers, only repay me. 

BFllOLD THIS SWARTHV h'ACE 

Behold this swarthy lace, these grey eyes. 

This beard, the white wool unclipt upon my neck. 

My brown hands and tlie silent manner ol me without charm; 
Yet comes one a Afanhiitlanc.se and ever at parting kisses me 
lightly on the lips with robust love, 

And I on cro.S'=ing of the street or on the ship's deck give a 
kiss in return, 

We observe that salute of American comrades land and sea, 

We are those two natural and nonchalant persons. 

I SAW IN LOUISIANA A LIVE-OAK GROWING 

I SAW in Louisiana a live-oak growing, 

All alone stood it and tlie moss hung down from the blanches. 
Without any companion it grew there uttering joyous leaves of 
dark green, 
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And its look^ rude^ un^nding^ lusty, made me think of myself. 
But I wonder’d how it could utter joyous leaves standing aic':- 
there without its friend near, for I knew I could not, 

And 1 broke off a twig with a certain number of leaves upon 
and twined around it a little moss, 

And brought it away, and I have placed it in sight in my room, 
It is not needed to remind me as of my own dear friends, 

(For I believe lately i think of little else than of them), 

Yet it remains to me a curious token, it makes me think of 
• manly love; 

For all that, and though tlie live-^ak glistens there in Louisiana 
solitary in a wide flat space, 

Uttering joyous leaves all its life without a friend u lover near, 
1 know very well I could uot. 

TO A STRANGJiR 

Passing straiigei ! yoa do not know how longingly I loi^k upon 
you, ^ 

You must be he I was seeking, nr she I was seeking (it comes to 
me as of a dream), 

I liave somewhere surely lived a life of joy wilh you, 

All is recall’d us wc flit by each other, fluid, fifleci'ionatc, chaste, 
matured, 

You grew up with me, were a boy with me or a girl witli me, 

I ate with you and slept with you, your body Lis become not 
yours OTily nor left my body mine only, 

You give me the pleasure of your eyes, face, flesh, as we pass, 
vou take of my beard, breast, bunds, in return, 

T am not to speak to you, I am to think ol you when I sit alone 
or wake at night alone, 

I am to wait, 1 do not doubt I am to nicct you again, 

I am to see to it that I do not lose you. 

THIS MOMENT YEARNING AND TTIOUGHTFUL 

This moment yearning and thoughtful sitting alone, 

It seems to me there arc other men in other lands yearning and 
thoughtful. 

It seems to me 1 can look over and behold them in Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia or Japan, talking other 
dialects, 
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And it seems to me if I could know those men I should become 
attached to tliem as 1 do to men in own lands, 

O I know we should be bietliren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with them. 

I HEAR IT WAS CHARGED AGAIKST ME 

I HEAR it was charged against me that I sought to ‘destroy 
institutions, 

But really 1 am neither for nor against institutions, 

(What indeed have I in commeyn with them? or what with the 
destruction of them?) ‘ 

Only I will ftstablisli in the Mannahatta and in every city of 
these Stales inland and seabo^ird, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or large 
that dents the water, 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


. THE PRAIRTE GRASS DIVIDING 

TmE prairie- gr^ss dividing, its special odour breathing, 

I demand of it the spiritual corresponding. 

Demand the most copious and close companionship of men. 
Demand the blades to nse of words, acts, beings^ 

Those qf the open atmosphere, coarse, sunlit, fresh, nutritious, 
Those that go their own gait, erect, stepping with freedom and 
command, leading not following, 

Those with a nevcr-qucird audacity, those with sweet and lusty 
flesh clear of lamt, 

Those that look carelessly in the faces of presidents and gover- 
nors, as to say, Who are you? 

Those of carlh-bom passion, simple, never constrain'd, never 
obedient. 

Those of inland America. 


WHJ^N I PERUSE THE CONQUER'D FAME 

When I peruse the conquer’d fame of heroes and the victories 
of mighty generals, I do not envy the generals, 

Nor the President in his presidency, nor the rich in his great 
house> 
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But when I hear of the brotherhood of lovexISj how it was with 
them. 

How together through life, through dangers, odium, uncliang!.ig, 
long and long, 

Through youth and through middle and old age, how unfaltcr* 
ing, how affectionate and faithful tliey were. 

Then 1 am pensive — I hastily walk away fill’d witli the bitterest 
envy. 


• WE TWO BOYS TOGETHICR CLINGING 

We two bdys together clinging, 

One the other never leaving, 

Up and down the roads going, North and Soyth excursior^ 
making, ’ 

Power enjoying, elbows stretching, fingers clutching, 

Arm’d and fearless, eating, dunking, sleeping, Ipving, 

No law less than ourselves owning, sailing, soldiering, thieving, 
threatening, 

Misers, menials, priests alarming, air breathing, water drinking, 
on the turf of the sea-beach dancing, • 

Cities wrenching, ease scorning, statutes mocking, feebleness, 
chasing, * 

Fulfilling' our foray. 

A PROMISK TO CALIFORNIA 

A PROMISE to California, * 

Or inland to the great pastoral Plains, and on to Puget sound 
and Oregon; 

Sojourning east a while longer, soon 1 travel toward you, to 
remain, to teach robust American love, 

For I know very well that I and robust love belong among you, 
inland, and along the ,Westem sea; 

For these States tend inland and toward the Western sea, and I 
will also. 


HFJRE ^THE FRAILEST LEAVES OF ME 

Here the frailest leaves of me and yet my strongest lasting. 
Here I shade and hide my thoughts, I myself do hot expose mem. 
And yet they expose me more than all my other poems. 
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NO LABOUR-SAVING MACHINE 

No labour-saving machine^ 

Nor discovery have I made. 

Nor will I be able to leave behind me any wealthy bequest to 
found a hosj)itai or library, 

Nor reminiscence of any deed of courage lor America,^ 

Noi literary success nor intelli-ct^ nor book for the book-shelf, 
But a few carols vibratmg through the ait- 1 leave, 

For comrades and lovers. 


A GLTMJ^SE 

A Gi.iMrsE through an InUistice c.auj.dit, 

Of a co^wd of W'jikmen and dn vers in .i bar-room around the 
stove a winter night, and 1 imteniaikM seated m a 

Corner, 

Of a youth who love^ me and wJioin I love, silently approaching 
and sealing himself near, that he may hold me by the hand, 

A long while amid tlie noises ol coming and going, of drinking 
and oath and smutiy ]est. 

There we two, content, hafifiy in being together, speaking little, 
perhaps not a word. 


A LEAF FOR HAND IN H.\ND 

A r.EAF for hand in hanii : 

You natural persons old and young! 

You on the Mississippi and on all the branches and bayous of the 
Mississippi! 

You friendly boatmen anti mechanics 1 you roughs ! 

You twain! and all processions moving :ilong the streets I 
1 wish to infuse myself among you till 1 sec it common for you 
to walk hand in hand. 


p:arth, my likeness 

Earth, my likeness, 

Though you look so impassive, ample, and spheiic there, 
I now suspect that is not all; 
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[ now suspect tliere is sometiimg fierce in you eligible to bur^t 
forth, 

For an athlete is enamour’d of me, and I of him. 

But toward lum there is something fierce and teirible in .nc 
eligible to burst forth, 

I dtire not tell it in words, not even in these songs. 

t DREAAI’D IK A DREAM 

JL dream’d in a dream 1 saw a city in^'mciblc to tlie attacks of 
the whole of the rest of the earth, 

I dreamcrhlhat was the new citf of Friend'^, 

Notiiing w.is greater there than tlie quality of robust love, it It J 
the rest, 

it was seen every Iiour in the ai;tions of the meii»of lliot city, • 
And m all their looks and wruds. 

WHAT TIIIXK YOU I TARE MY PEN* IK IJANT)? 

«« 

Think you I lake v\v pen in hand to reoard? 
the battle-ship, perfect luocltllM, nut3e')tic, tlvit i snw pass the 
olT.ng lo-day under full sail ^ 

The splendours of the past day? or tl«e sjilendiuir of die night 
that envelops me ? 

f)r tilt vaunted glory and growtJi of the great eitv S[>road around 
me? —no; 

But merely of two simple men 1 saw to-day on ihc ])ier in the 
midst of the crowd, parting the [larlmg of dear friends, 

Tlie one to remain liuiig on the otJier’s neck and passionately 
kiss’d Jiiin, 

W liile the pne to depart tightly presL the one to reTium m his aims, 

TO THE liAST AND TO TMIO WEST 
To the East and to the West, 

To the itian of the Seaside State and of Peiinsylvania, 

To the Kanadian of the north, to the Southerner I love, 

These with perfect trust to dej)ict you as myself, the germs are 
m all men, 

I believe ilie mam purport of these States is to found a sujwrb 
friendship, exalte, previously unknown, 

Because I peicoive it waits, and has been always waiting, latent 
in all men. 

■R 57“? 
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SOMETIMES WITH ONE I LOVE 

SoMBTiMxis witli one I love I fill myself with rage fot fear I effuse 
unretum’d love. 

But now I think tliere is no uureturn’d love, the pay is certain 
one way or another, 

(T loved a certain person ardently and my love was not return'd, 
Yet out of that L Lmve written these songs.) 


TO A WESTERN BOY 

Many things to absoil) I leach to hrip you become elcve of mine ; 
Yet if blood like mine ein It* not in }oiir veins, 

If you be not silently selected by lovers and do not silently select 
lovers. 

Of whal.use is it tliat you seek to become clove of mine? 


PAST-ANCHOR'D ETERNAL 0 LOVE I 

Fast-anchor'd eternal 0 love! 0 woman 1 Iovt! 

0 bride 1 O wife! more resistless tlian 1 c««i tell, the tliought of 

you I 

Then separate, as disembodied or another born, 

Ethereal, the last athletic reality, iny consolation, 

1 ascend, t float in tlie regions of your love, O man, 

0 sharer of my roving life. 


AMONG TJIE MULTITUDE 

Among the men and women the multitude, ‘V 
1 perceive one picking me out by secret and divine signs, 
Acknowledging none else, not parent, wife, husband, brother, 
child, any nearer than 1 am. 

Some are baffled, hut that one is not — that one knows me. 

Ah, lover,, and perfect equal, 

1 meant ^at you should discover me so by faint indirections. 
And 1 when I meet you mean to discover you bv the like in you. 
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O YOU WHOM 1 OFTEN AND SILENTLY COME 

O Yon whom I of^en and sileAtty come where von are that I n 
he with you, ^ 

As I walk by your side or bit near, or remain m tike same room 
witlj youi • 

Little yhu know tlie subtle el(‘(.tric fire lhat for your sake is 
playing within me. 


THAT SlfADOW^MY LIKENICSS 

L 

That shadow my likeness that goes to amJ fio seelrin^ a liveli* 
hood, chattering, chafTunng, * • 

How often 1 find myself bianding and looking at it whero it 
flits, 

How often I question and doubt whether that Is leally me; 

But among my lovers and rarolling IhcseAsong*;, 

O 1 never doubt whether that is iecil!> me. 


FULl. OF LIFE NOW 

Full of life now, compart, visible, 

I, forty years old the eighty- third year of the States, 

To one a century hence or anv number of centuries hence. 

To you yet unborn these, seeking yon. 

When you read the.se I that was visible am become invisible, 
Now it is you, compact, visible, realising my poems, seeking me. 
Fancying how happy you were if I could he with you and become 
your comrade; 

Be it as if I were with you* (Be not too certain but 1 am now 
with you.) 
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T 

O TAKK my band, Walt Whitman! 

Such gliding wonders ! such sights and sounds 1 
Such join’d unended links, each h('ok*d to the next, 

Each answering all, each sharir ^ the earth wilb all. 

Wliat widens within you, Walt Whitman? 

What waves ard soils exuding? 

What eh rues? what persons and cities are Iktc? 

arc the iufani.s^ soine playing, .some slumbering? 

Who are the who are the maincd women? 

Who are’thr groups of old men going slowly witli their anas 
about ea»h others nc''ks'* 

What iivcii arc ih«-so? wliat foie.iis and tiuits are tliescF 
What are mountains callM that n-c so high in the misijs.'' 
What m VI tails of dwellings are they till’d with dwellois? 


Wit^iin me latitude widens, longitude l^ngtliens, 

Asia, Atneu, Kui ope, are to the east- - America is provided tor 
in th.e w^est , 

Banding the bulge of the e irtli winds the hot wjuatoi, 

(\irioni.ly north anU south turn ihe u\is ‘.nds, 

Within me ls the, longest day, the sun wheids in danting rings, it 
docs not si*t for nioutbs, 

Strfclehed lu due lime within me the miitnighl sun juit rises 
alcove »hc horizon and sinks again, 

Withm me zones, seas, cataracts, lores*ls, volcanoes, groups, 
Malaysia, Polynesia, and the great West Indian idand.s. 


What do you hear. Walt Whitman? 

I hear the workman singing and the farmer’s wife singing, 

I hear in the distance the sounds of children and oi animals early 
in the day, 
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I h* ar emulous shouts of Australians pursuing the wiUl hoise, 

I hear the Spanish dance with castanets in the chestuat shacle, 
to the lebrck and guitar, 

I hear ronlinual echoes from the Thames, 

J hear fierce French liberty sung\. 

I hear of tin* Italian hOiU sculler the mo ^icil recitative of 1 
pueins, 

I In ar the lo< nsti, in S} i la as they strike the gram and jrras^ with 
the showers of their terrible clouds, 

I hear the Coptic refrain toward sundown, pensively falling on 
the breast of the black vcneral>lc va^l inuther the N’ile, 

I hear the chiqi of the Me<icaA muleteer, and the bills of the 
mule, 

I heat the Arab inuez/iT- calling from the top (•! the 
1 liM- the f'lin'stian piiestj at tl«c ahars of thi’ir i‘Iuiich'’s, 1 bitir 
f)ie response (* base aiul .n)[>rano, 

I li'*ar the cry of the ( and the sadc^r’s voi. c pul ting to 
sea at Okotsk, ‘ 

1 h' ar the wheeze (»f the slo. '’tofflo as the shnes i.ianh on 
tlu iiuskv gangs p.e^ on liy Laos ami threes, fasten’d to- 
gether w’lth wtist 'uuiis and miklc-eliains, 

I hiar the Jlcbiew reatlmg his n .'o^d-. and ps'ilms, 

I hear the rhythinii myths of the Clri el jr.K • tU' ? trong Icgi nds 
of the rvomans, 

I hear the tale of tJic divine life* and bloody ileath oJ the lv’;S|j^lul 
God the (dinst, ^ 

I hear the Jliiidoo teachnig hi., lavourite pupil the loves, wars, 
lalages, transmitted sulely to thl^ day from poeti» who wTote 
three thou -.a: id years a;o. 


What do you see, Walt Whitman'^ 

vVlio are they you salute, and tliat one aftei anollier salute you? 

I ‘-ee a great round wonefer rolling through space, 

I SCO diminutii farms, hamlets, luin.s, g»avey.i.rds, jail^, factoiics, 
palaces, hovels, huts id barbarians, tents of nomads upon 
the surface, 

I see the shaded part on one side where the sleepers are sleeping, 
and the sunl»t part on the other side, 

I see the curious rapid change of the light and shade, 

I sec distant lands, as real and near to the inhabitants of them as 
my land is to me. 
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J see plenteous waters, 

I see mountain peaks, 1 see tke sierras of Andes where they range, 
I see plainly the Himalayas, Chian Shahs, Altays, Ghauts, 

I see the giant pinnacles of Elbruz, Kazbek, Bazardjusi, 

1 see the Styrian Alps, and the Kamac Alps, 

I see the Pyrenees, Balks, Carpsthians, and to thr' north the 
. Dofrafields, and off at sea Mount Hccla, 

I see Vesuvius and Etna, the Mountains of the Moon,, and the 
Red Mountains of Madagasc ar. 

T see the Lybian, Arabian, and Asiatic deserts, 

I see huge dreadful Arctic and Antarctic icebergs, 

I see the superior oceans and tli^ inferior ones, the Atlantic find 
Pacific, 4,hc Sea of Mexico, the Brazilian Sea, and the Sea 
of Peru, 

The waters of Hindustan, the China Sea, ind the Gulf of Guinea, 
The Jajian waters, the beautiful bay of Ma' asaki, land-lock'd in 
Its mountains, 

The spread of tl?o Baltic, Caspian, Bothnia, the British shores, 
and the Bay of Biscay, 

'Hie dear-sunn’d Moditcrraucan, and from ori»» to another of its 
islands. 

The White ^ca, and the sea aronnd Gr?enlarid. 

I behold the manners of the world. 

Some are in storms, some in the night with the watch on the 
lookout, 

Some drifting helplessly, some with contagious diseases, 

1 behold the sail and steamships of the world, some in clusters 
in port, some on their vovi^ges, 

Some double the Cape of Storms, some Cape Verde, others Opes 
Guavdafui, Koii, or Bajadore, 

Others Dondra Ifcad, otheis pass the Straits of Sunda, others 
Cape Lopulka, others Behring’s Straits, 

Others Cape liorn, others sail the Gulf* of Mexico or along Cuba 
or FJayti, others Hudson’s Bay or Baffin’s Bay, 

Others pass the Straits of Dover, others enter UuJ Wash, others 
the Firth of Solway, others round Cape Clear, others the 
Land’s End, 

Others traverse the Zuyder Zee or the Scheld, 

Others as comers and goers at Gibraltar or the Dardanelles, 
Others sternly push &eir way through the northern winter- 
packs, 
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Others descend or ascend the Obi or the Lena, 

Others the Niger or the Congo, others the Indus, tlie Bun-'^ 
pooter and Cambodia, 

Others wait steam'd up ready to start in the ports of Austra' v.^ 
Wait, at Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Marseilles, Lisbon, Naphs, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Bordeaux, the Hague, Copexiliagen, 
Wait at Valparaiso, Rio Janeiro, Panama. * 

• 

5 

I see the tracks of the railroads of the earth, 

I see them in Great Britain, I sej them in Liirope, 

I see Uiem in Asia and in Africa. 

I see the electric telegraphs of the earth, 

I see the filaments of the news of the w ars, deaths, losses, gains, 
passions, of my race. 

I see the long river-.stnp< of the earth, 

I see the Amazon and the Paraguay, 

T see the four great rivers of China, the Amour, the Yellctw 
River, the Yiang-tse, and the Pearl. 

I see where the Seine flows, and where the Damibg, the Loire, ihe 
Rhone, and the Guaclalquivei flow, 

1 see tbn windings of the Volga, the Dnieper, the Oder, 

T see ihe Tuscan going down the Arno, and the Venetian along 
the Po, 

I see the Greek seaman sailing out of Egina Bay^ 

6 

I sec the site of the old empire of Assyria, and that of Persia, and 
tliat of India, 

I see the falling of the Ganges ovi r the high rim of Saukara. 

I see the place of the idea'of tlie Deity incarnated by avatars in 
human forms, 

I see the spots of'^e successions of priests on the earth, oracles, 
sacrificers, bralmiins, sabians, llamas, monks, multis, ex- 
horters, 

1 see vvhere druids walk'd the groves of Mona, I see the mistletoe 
and vervain, 

I see the temples of the deaths of the bodies of gods, 1 see the 
old signifiers, 
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I bee Christ eating the bread of His last supper in the midst of 
youths and old persons^ 

I see where the strong divine young man the Hercules toil’d 
faillifully and long and then died, 

T see the place of the innocent rich life and hapless fate of the 
beautiful nocturnal son, the fulldimb’d Bacchus, 

1 see Knoph, blooming, drest jn blue, with the crow7i of IcatJiers 
on his head, 

1 see ITerniPS, unaispecLed, dying, well- lidov’d, saying to the 
people, Do not weep Jot rhe, 

This is net my true country, I have lived lani^Jid /turn my true 
country 1 1 now bark ikrr^s 

1 return h iho t elrsiial sptvte where ei^eiy one goes in hts Urn. 

7 

I see tlie battle-fields of the earlfi, grass grows upon them and 
blossoms and corn. 

I see the trarks of ancient and modern expeditions. 

I see the nameless n .isonric's, veiiprahle mes.^a^'es of the unknown 
evenis, }ieror«!, reconK of the tarlh. 

I see the places' of tlie sagas, 

I see pine-trees and fir-lrocs torn by nortJiern blasts, 

T see gianite bouldcis and rlifTr, T see green meadows and lakes, 
I see the burial cairns of Scamlinaviaii warriors, 

I st^e tliem rai -cd liigh with stones by the marge of restless oceans, 
that the de<ul nitn’s spirits when they weaned of tfieir quiet 
graves might rise up through the mounds and gaze on the 
tossing billows, and be reireshM by storms, immensity, 
liberty, action. 

I see the steppes of Asia 

1 see the tumuli of Mongolia, T see iIjo tents of Kalmucks and 
Baskirs, 

I see the nomadic tribes with henN of oxen and cows, 

I see t)ie table-lands notcliM with ravines, I see the jungles and 
deserts 

I see the camel, the wild steed, the bustard, the fat-tail’d sheep, 
the antelope, and the burrowing wolf. 

1 see the highlands of Af^yssinia, 

I see flocks of goats feeding, and sec the fig-tree, tamarind, date, 
And see fields of teff-wheat and places of verdure and gold. 
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J stK' the Jirazilian vaqiie^o, 

I sn* tlie iJolivian ascending Mount Snrata, 

I the Wacijo crossing the plains^ I see the iiicomparabJt r'dr 
of horses with his lasso on his arm, 

T see over the pampas the pursuit of wild cattle for ilteir hides. 

8 

• 

1 see the regions of snow and ice, 
i see the sharp eyed Samoiede and the f inn, 

1 .sec tile seal -seeker m Jus boa I [>oising his lancc, 

T sec the iChenao on his slight tiu ill slerlge drawn hy doy**.. 

^ see the porpoise-hiiolers, I see the whale-crew''* of the South 
l^acifu and the North Atlantic. 

■ fee the cliOi?, gLucers^ torn‘iils, valleys, of .SwiizerJand—l mark 
iIjc i(»ng wiiiler; and tlie isolation. 

9 

i NCc the cities of il»c eiinh and make inysei" at r.mdom a part of 
them, 

r am A real J'^arisian, * 

I arn a hahitan ul Vienna, Pc^er .huig, J^ciliiti^Con.slantinople, 
r jun ol Adelaide, Sidney, Mi Ihouiiic, 

I am of London, Alancliester, linstol, Kdinhurgli^ Limerick, 

I am ol Madrid, Cadiz, Jhircelora, Oporto, J-ryons, Ifrusscis, 
IJeme, J^'rankfort, Stuttgart, 'funn, Jdorence, 

I belong in Moscow, Cracow, Warsaw. or northward in Christiania 
or Stockholm, or in Siberian Irkulsk, or in .some street m 
Iceland, 

1 dcscimd upon aJJ those cities, and nse fror/c them again. 

10 

[ see vapours exhaling from unexplored countries, 

I see the savage t}qDe.s, th« bov/ and arrow, the poison’d splitit, 
the fetich, and the obi. 

I sec African and Asiatic towns, 

I see Algiers, Tripoli, Derne, Mogadore, Timbuofoo, Monrovia, 

I see the swarms of Pekm, Canton, Jhenares, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Tokio, 

I see the Kruman in his hut, and the Daiioman and Ashantce- 
man in their huts, 
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I see the Turk smoking opium in Aleppo, 

1 see the picturesque crowds at the fairs of Khiva and those of 
“ Herat^ 

T see Teheran, 1 see ]^fuscat and Medina, and the intervening 
sands, I see the caravans toiling onward, 

1 see Egypt and tlic Egyptians, I see the pyr^ids and obelisks, 

1 Idbkon chiseird histones, records of conquering kings, dy^ties, ' 
cut in slabs of sand-stone, or on granite blocks, * 

I see at Mem^is mummy-pits containing mummies embalm’d, 
swatlied in linen cl(jth, lying there many centuries, 

I look on the fallen Theban, the^large-baird eyes, the side-droop- 
ing neck, the hands lolded across the breast. 

I ,see ail the menials of the eartli, labouring, 

I see all tlie prisoners in the prisons, 

T sec the defective human bodies ol the earth, 

The blind, the d|:af and dumb, idiots, hunchbacks, lunatics. 

The pirates, thieves, betrayers, murderers, slave-makers of the 
earth. 

The helpless inlauts, and the helpless old men and women. 

*.• 

I see male and female everywheie, 

1 sec the serene brotherhood of philosophs, 

I see tlie constructiveucss of my race, 

I see the results of the perseverance and indiistry of iny'race, 

I see ranks, colours, barbarisms, civilisations, I go among them, 

I mix indiscriminately. 

And 1 salute all tlie inliabitanU of the earth. 

II 

You whoever you arc 1 

You daughter or son of England I 

You of the mighty Slavic tribes and empires I you Russ in Russia I 
You dun-descended, black, divbe-squrd African, large, fine- 
headed, nobly-form’d, superbly destin’d, on equal terms 
with me ! « 

Vou Norwegian! Swede! Dane! Icelander! you Prussian! 

You Spaniard of Spain! you Portuguese! 

You Frenchwoman and Frenchman of France! 

You Beige! you hberty-luver of the Netherlands! (you stock 
whence 1 myself have descended); 

You sturdy Austrian! you Lombard! Huul Bohemian! farmer 

ofStj^ial 
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You neighbour of the Danube I 

You workmg-mun of the Rhine^ tlie Elbe, or the Wescrl ■ i 
working- woman too ! 

Yon Surdinian ! you Bavarian! Swabian 1 Saxon! Walluchi^ ! 
Bulgarian I 

You K Oman! Neapolitan! you Greek! 

You lithe mata<lor in the arena at Seville! 

You mountaineer living lawlessly on the Taurus or Caucasus! 

You Bokh horse herd watching your mares and stallions feeding! 

Vou beautiful-bodied Persian at full speed in the saddle shooting 
arrows to the mark I • 

Vou Chinaman and Chinawoman of China! you Tartar of 
Tartary! 

You women of the earth subordinated at your t -sks ! • 

Y'ou Jew journeying in your old age through every risk to stand 
once on Syrian ground ! 

You other Jews waiting in all lands (or your Afcssiah! 

You thoughtful Aimenian pondering some stream of the 
Euphrates! you peering amid the ruins of Nineveh! you 
ascending Mount Ararat! 

You foot-worn pilgrim welcoming the far-away sjjJarkle of the 
minarets of ^fecca ! • 

You sheiks along tlie stretch from Suez to Bab- el maudeb ruling 
yo*y: families and tribes ! 

You olive-grower tending your fniit on fields of Nazareth, 
Damascus, or Lake Tiberias ! 

Yuu/rhibet trader on the wide inland or bargaining in the shops 
of Lassa! 

You Japanese man or woman ! you liver in Madagascar, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Borneo! 

All you continentals of Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, in- 
different of place I 

All you on the numberless islands of the archipelagoes of the sea! 

And you of centuries hence when you listen to me I 

And you ‘each and everywhere whom I specify not, but include 
just the samel 

Health to you! good will to you all, from me and America sent! 

Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless— -each of us with his or her right upon the 
earth, * ' . . 

Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the earth, 

Each of us here is divinely as any is here. 
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You Hottentot with clicking palate! you woolly-hair’d hordes! 
Vou own’d persons dropping sweat- drops or blood -drops! 

You human forms with the fathomless ever-impn h’=^ive count en- 
ajices of brutes ! 

You poor koboo whom the meanest oi the rest look down upon 
for all your glimmering language and spirituality ! » 

You dwarfd Kamtschatkan, Grefnlander, Lapp! 

You Austral negro, naked, red, sooty, with protrusive lip, 
grovelling, seeking your food! 

You Caffre, Berber, Soudanese! * » 

You hagga id, •uncouth, untiitor'd Bedowee! 

You plague-fi warms in Ahidras, Nrinkm, Kaubul, Cairo! 

You benighted Miner tir Amazonia! you Patagonian! you 
recjceman! 

I do not prefer others so very much beiurc you either, 

I do not say one wdrd against yo.i,away bai k there where you stand, 
(You will come forward in (tne llmG to n»y ride). 

My spirit has pass'd in comp and dctoiminalioii around the 
whole earth, 

I have look’d for equah and lo\ tt and found lli. ni ready for mu 
in all lands, 

I think some divine lapport has equalised n»e with llicm. 

You vA})OUTS, 1 think I haw risen with you, moved away to 
distant conlinenls, and railcii down there, lor reasons, 

I think 1 have blown with you you winds; 

You waters 1 have fiiip,er’d ev(*ry shun* with vou, 

I have run through whut any river or strait ot thi globt has run 
through, 

I have taken my stand on the bases of peninsulas and on the 
high embedded rocks-, to cry thenee : 

Saliii {lli monde / 

What cities the light or warmth penetrates I penetrate those 
cities myself. 

All islands to which birds wing their way 1 wing my way myselfj 

Toward you all, in America’s name, 

I raise high the perpendicular hand, I make the signal, 

To remain after me in sight for ever, 

For all the haunts and homes of men^ 
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1 

Afoot and light-hearted 1 take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, tlie world before nie. 

The long brown path before* me leading nlicrc vl*** I choo<;e, 

llencdortli 1 ask not good- fortune, i myseU am good -tor tune, 
’biiiceforth I whimper no more, postpone no mor-, need nothipg, 
T)on< willi mdoor rornplaints, libraries, qurruloas cniicisms, 
Strong and roaterjt 1 travel the open road. 

I'he earth, that w sahh lent, 

! do not want the i ms any n'vt»T. 

1 know they arc v* ry well whei ? tucy a**', 

I know thej' suffice for those v ho l»elong to themy. 

; Still here I carry my old (Mieions burdens, * 

1 carry them, men and \vi>)neTi, I carry them with me wherever 

I 

I ‘^vvear it i.'* inipossihle for me ro get rid of them, 

1 am Jjird with them, a ad I will fiU them m return.) 


^'oll load I enter upon and look aiomicb 1 believe you are not all 
that is here, 

1 believe that much un>ecn i.'> also hen:. 

Here the profound lesson of reception, m)r preference nor deriial, 

The black with his woolly ht‘jid. tire felon, the diseas’d, the 
illiterate person, are not denied ; 

The birth, the hasting after the physuian, the beggar’s tramp, 
the drunkard’s stagger, the laughing party of mechanics, 

The escaped youth, the rich person’s carnage, the fop, the eloping 
couple. 

The early market-man, the hearse, the moving of furniture into 
the town, the return back from the town, 

123 
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They pass^ I also pass, anything passes^ none can be interdictedi 

None but are accepted^ none but shall be dear to me, 

3 

You air that serves me with breath to speak 1 

Ygu objects that call from di^usioa my meanings and give tlxem 
shape! 

You light that wraps me and all things in delicaW equable 
showers ! 

You paths worn in the irregular hollow,- by the roadsides ! ' 

I believe you are latent with unseen exisienccs, you, are so dear 
tome. , 

You flagged wvlits of the ntics ! you strong ( iirbs at the edges ! 

You ferries 1 you { dances and posts of wharves! you timber-lined 
sides! you distant ship:*' 

Vou rows of hopses! you window-pierc’d fa^adcb! you roofs! 

You porches and (;ntr.tncesl you copings and iron guards! 

You windows w^hoso ‘transparent sh* 11s might expose so much! 

You doors and ascending steps! \oa arches! 

You grev utunes of ini* iminablc pavements 1 you trodden 
crossings . 

From all that lias traich’d you T bclie\'e you have imparted to 
yourselves, and now would impart the same secretly to me, 

From the living and the dead yt/a have peopled your impassive 
surfaces, and the spirits thereof would be evident aud 
amicable with mu. 


4 

The earth expanding right band and ltdl hand, 

The picture alive, every part in it'^ best ligiit, 

'The music falling in where it is wanic d, and slopping where it is 
not wanted, 

The cheerful voice of the public road, the gay fresh sentiment of 
the road. 

O highway I travel, do you say to me, Do not leave vie 9 
Do you say, Vet/ lure not — if you leave me yon are lost 9 
Do you say, I am already prepared, 1 am wdl-beaten and un- 
denied, adhere lo me 9 

0 public road, 1 say back I am not afraid to leave you, yet I love 
vou. 
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You express me better than I can express myself, 

You sh^l be more to me Uian my poem. 

1 think heroic deeds were all conceiv’d in the open air, an^. 
free poems also, 

I think £ could stop here myself and do miracles, 

I think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like, and w 
even beholds me shall like me. 

I think whoever T see must be happy, 

$ 

From this hour T ordain myself loos'd of limits and imaginary 
lines. 

Going where T list, my own master total and ak'.'vlulc, 

LisUning to others, considering well what they say. 

Pausing, searching, iceeiving, contemplating, 

Gently, but witli undeniable will, divesting muself of ihe hold.-v 
that would hold me. 

J inhale great draughts of space, 

The cast and the west are nunc, and the north and Htc south arc 
mine. 

I am larger, belter than 1 thought, 

1 did ii«.t know I licld so much goodness. 

All seems beautiful to me, 

I can repeat over to men and women You have done such good 
to me I would do the same to you, 

I will recruit for myself and >on as T go, 

T will scatter myself among men and women as £ go, 

I will toss a new gladness and roughness among them, 

Whoever denies me it shall noi tiouhlc me. 

Whoever accepts me he or she shall be blcAsed and shall bless me. 

6 

Now if a thousand perfect men were to appear it would not amaxe 
me, 

Now if a thousand beautiful forms of women appear’d it would 
not astonish me. 

Now I see the secret of the making of the best persons, - 

It is to grow in the oj^n air and to eat and' sleep with the earth* 
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Here «i great personal deed has room, 

(Such a deed seizes upon tlie hearts of the whole xace of men. 
Its effusion of strength and will overvvh(‘lins law and mocks al! 
authority an<l all argument against d). 

II( re IS the test of wisdom, 

Wisidom not finally tested m schools, 

Wisdom cannot he pass’d from one havino; it to another not 
having It, 

Wisdom IS of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its own proof; 
Apjjhes to all and objects and c|u.'ihtios and is content, 

Is the certainty cif tlie loahty .inti immonahty ot things, and the 
excoileiic^: of things ; 

Sopicthing therQ is in the float of the sight of things tliat provoke* 
It out ot the soul. 

Now 1 rc-exarning philo.'.ophies and religions, 

They may prove well in lecturo-rooms, yet not prove at all under 
the spacious doui.s and along the landscape ami flow ini:; 
currents. 

Here IS realii-jiiifin, 

Here is a man tallied- he realises hi‘ie wliat he has in him, 

Tlie past, the futui'*, inujcstv, lov'c -il they are vacdUt of you, 
you arc vacant oi them. 

Only the kerne;! ol cv'ery ofiject nourislics; 

Where is he who tears oli the hu^^ks fur you and me? 

Where is he tliat undies stratagems and envelopes for you and 
mei‘ 

Here is adiiesivenes.'i, it i** not previously fashion’d, it is apropos; 
Do you laiow what ii is as you pass to be loved liy strangers? 

Do you know the talk of those turning eye-ball's? 

7 

Here is the clTlnx of the suul. 

The efflux of the soul conics from within tlirongh embower’d 
gates, ever provoking questions, 

These yearnings why are they^ these thoughts m the darkness 
why are they? 

Why are there men and women that while they are nigh me the 
sunlight expands iny blood? 
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Why when they leave rrie do my pennants of joy sink flat and 
lank? 

Why arc tl^ere trees I never walV under but large and iiielo»V.oi ’■ 
tlioughts descend upon nic? 

([ think they hang there wmtei and suinmer on those tiet* and 
always drop fruit as I pass); 

What is It i iutercJiange so suildenly with strangers? 

What vvrth some drivci as I ride on the seat by his side? 

What w'llii some fishciruan drawing his seine by the shore as I 
■ wulk by and pause? 

What me to i*e live 1o a woman'^ and man’s good will? 
what gl\es them to be free to mine? 

8 

The efflux of the sen I is hajipine*''', here is happiness, 

I think it pcrv'ades the open air, wnihng at all timi s, 

Now it flows unto us, ve arc nglilly ihar{ieil. • 

• 

Ijcrc rises the Haiti «.nd aLUrhing characlei^ 

The fluid and attaclimg character is the freshness and sweetness 
1)1 man and ^vonian, 

(The herbs of the ni(»rning spruiit no iieslier ari4 swc(‘ter every 
day out of the roots of thcm.stlvcs, than it sprouts iiesh 
am c sweet tontnuially out of itself). 

I’oward tlie fluid imd at lacUmg cliarar i er exudes the sw-.-at of tlu^ 
love of young and old. 

From it In Us disliHM l!ie charm that mocks beauty and attain- 
nioiits. 

Toward it heaves the diudd^nng, ioiK,mg uuic of <’‘»rdJit. 

9 

Aliens 1 whoevci you arc conic travel with me! 

Travelling with me you find what never tires. 

The earth never tires, 

The earlli is mde, silent, incomprehensible at first, Nature is rude 
and incomprehensible at fust, 

Be not discouraged, keep on, theie are divine things wxll 
envelop’d, 

I swear to you there a:e divine tilings more beautiful than words 
can tell. 
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Allonsl we must not stop here. 

However sweet these laid-up stores, however convenient this 
dwelling we cannot remain here^ 

However shelter'd this port and however calm these waters we 
must not anchor here. 

However welcome the hospitall'-y that surrounds us we are 
V permitted to receive it but a Hllle while. 

10 

Aliens! the inducements shaU be greah‘1, 

We will sail pathless and wild sqas, ^ 

We will go where winds blow, waves dash, and the . Yankee 
clipper speeds by under fuU «;ail. 

, t 

Allonsl with power, libe.Ly, Ibe earth, tlie elements. 

Health, defiance, gaiety, self-esteem, curii^sity; 

Allons t from all fnnnule<: ! 

From your fonnules, O bai eyed and materialistic piicsts. 

The stale cadaver block*? up the passage— the bulled waits no 
longer. • 

Allons I yet take warning ! 

He travelling with me nee(h the best blov>d, thews, 

None may come to the trial till he or she bring courage and 
health. 

Come not here if you have alrearly spent the best of yourself. 
Only those may come who come in sweet and determiiiM bodies, 
No diseas’d person, no rum-dnnkcr or venereal taint is permitted 
here. 

(I and mine do not convince by arguments, similes, rhymes. 

We convince by our presence.) 


11 

Listen! I will be honest with you, 

I do liot^pUcr the old smooth prizes, but offer rough new prizes. 
These are*^e days that must happen to you: 

You 'shall not heap up w'hat is call’d riches, 

You shidl setter with lavish hand all that you earn or achieve, 
You but'^urive at the city to which you were destin’d, you hardly 
setijte yourself to satisfaction before you are call’d by an 
irresi^ble call to depart. 
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You shall be treated to the iionical smiles and niockings of those 
who remain behind you^ 

What beckonings of love you receive yon shall only answer a Xa 
passionate kisses of partings 

You shall not allow the' hold of those who spread their reach'd 
hands toward you. 


T2 

AUons! after the great Companions, and to belong to them! 
They too are on the road — they are the swift and majestic men - - 
they are the greatest women, 

Enjoyers ol calms of seas and sforms of Sf'rif , 

Sailors of many a ship, walkers of many a mile of land, 
Habitues of many distant countries, habitats of far-distant 
dwellings, 

Trusters of men and women, olxseivcrs of citif^J, solitary toilers, 
Pausers and conteinpUlors of tufts, blossoms, shells of the 
shore, * 

Dancers at wedding-dances, kisseis of braid's, tender helpers of 
children, bearers of children, 

Soldiers of revolts, slanders by gaping graves, lowf rets- down of 
coQius, 

journeyers over consecutive seasons, <iv<t the years, the curious 
yeais each emerging from that which preceded it, 

Journey ris as with companions, namely then owm fh verse phases, 
Forth-St^pers from the latent unrealised baby-days, 
luumcyers gaily with their own youth, journcyers with their 
bealrded and wcll-gram’d manliood, 

Jounieyer$ with their womanhood, ample, unsurpassed, content, 
Joumeyers with their ow'n sublime old age of manhood or woman - 
hodd>\ < 

Old age, expanded, broad woth the haughty l)reacUh of the 
universe, 

Old age, flowing free with the delicious near-by freedom of death. 


AUons! to.^at which is endless as it was beginningless, 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights, 

To merge all in the travel they tend to, and the days and nights 
tliey tend to, * ’ 

Again to merge them in the start of superior jomnejyjfi, 

To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it pass it^ 
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1*0 conceive no tune, however distant, but what you may reach it 
and pass it, 

To look up or down no road but it stretches and wails for you, 
however lon^ but it stretches and waits for you, 

To see no being, not (Jr,d*s or any, but you also go thither, 

To sec no possession hut you rna/ p^»ssess it, enjoying all witliout 
labour or purcJiusc, abstracting the t{*ast y not abstracting 
one pat tide of it, 

To lake the best of the f.irntci’'-* hum and the iich man's elegant 
Villa, and the chaste blessings of ihe wdl-married couple, 
and the fruits of orchards and flowers of gardens, 

To tid.e your use out ol the f c mpact c’tKS as you pass through, 

To can> buiMings end street-, with v-iU utttM ward wherever you 

8<V 

'!o g.^ther the inincls of nv n out » I their bi.iiiis as you cncoimtiT 
them, to gallu i Ihe love out «.l <hv‘ir hearts. 

To take your lo^'eis c'.n the itiad v. iih vt'U. for all that you le.\\e 
them behind you. 

To know the usu verso itseh n road, as many roads, as roads for 

travelling souls. 

All parts r4\vay ior the i>Togv<’ss of souls, 

All religion, all-snlui things, arl.s, gin erntner ts ail that was or ii. 
apparent upon this globe or .mv gloiv, falls into niches and 
corner 3 belon. the pnn e^sion of .-onls alorig the gr:::nQ Tu.uh. 
of the universe. 

Of the progress of the souK «*i inr-n and women along the granc 
roads of the uni\eisc, all oIIut prf»gr(:ss is the needec 
emblem and susterianrx. 

Forever alive, forever forwaid. 

Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn baflic-d^ mnd, lurbuleut, feeble 
«iis.satishcd. 

Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, rejected by men 

They go! they go! T know that they go, but 1 know not when 
they go, 

But I know that they go toward the best — toward something 
great. 

Whoever you arc, come forth! or man or woman come forlh! 

You must not stay sleeping and dallying there in the house 
though you built it, 01 tiiough it has been built for you. 
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Out of the dark confinement! out from behind the screen! 

It w useless to protest, I know all and expose it,' 

Behold throuj^h you as bad as the rest, 

Through the laughter, dancing, dining, supping of people, 

Inside of dresses and ornaments, inside of tliose wash'd lod 
trimrn’d faces, 

Behold a secret silent loathing: aivl despair. 

No husband, no wife, no friend, trusted to Jsear the confession, 
Another self, a duplicate of every^one, skulking and hiding it goes, 
f onnicss and wordless through the strcc^ts «‘f the cities, polite 
and bland in the parlours, 

[fi the cars of railroads, in steamboats, in the pi hiic assembly, 
Flome to the houses of men and wom'-'ri, at the lu the bed- 
room, every where. 

Smartly attired, countenance smiling, form upright, d<*iith und'-'r 
th^ breast- bones, hell under the skull-bones, 

Under the broadcloth anti giovci', und<‘r tlh* ribbon > and artifivual 
flowers, 

KLeeping fair with tlie customs, Sficaking not a syiinble of itself. 
Speaking of anything else but never of I'.seli, 

Alliuts! thiough struggles and wars* 

'I'he goal that was named cannot be rountermondej^ 

Have the pASt stiuggles succeLded? 

What has succeeded? yourself? your nation? Nature? 

Now understand me well— ii i' provided in the essence of thingj 
that from any fruition of success, no inatti r what, ■•hall 
come forth something to make a gn atei struggle nectssaiy^ 

My call IS the call of battle, I nourish active rebellion, 

Ife going with me must go well arm’d. 

He going with me goes often with spare diet, poverty, angry 
enemies, desertions. 


IS 

Allons ! the road is before us ! 

It is safe — 1 have tried it — ^my own feet have tried it well— be 
not detain'd ! 
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Let the paper remain on the desk unwritten, and the book on the 
shelf unopen’d I 

Let the tools remain in the workshop! let the money remain 
tmeam’d! 

Let the school stand! mind.not the cry of the teaclierl 
Let the preacher preach in his pulpit ! let the lawyer' plead in the 
' court, and the judge eiqround the law. 

Camnado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? will’ you omic travel witJi me? 

Shall we stirK by each other as bug as wo live? 



, CROSSING BROOKLYN FERRY 


I 

Fiood-ti'db below me ! I see you tare to face ! 

Clouds of the west^ -sun there half an hour high— I see you 
also face to' face. * 

Crowds of men and women attired ui tlic usiia\ costumes, how 
curious you arc to me ! 

On the ferry-boats the tmndreds and hundreds that cross, return- 
ing home, are more curious to me than you suppose, 

And you that shall cioss from shore to shore years hence are 
more to me, and more in my meditalions, than you might 
suppose. 


2 

The impalpable sustenance of me from an inings ar an nuurs or 
Uie day. 

The simple, compact, well-join’d scheme, myself disintegrated, 
every one disintegrated yet part of the scheme. 

The similitudes of the past and those of the future. 

The glories strung like beads on my STuallest sights and hearings, 
on the walk in the street and the* passage over the river, 
The Current rushing so swiftly and swimming wilh me far away. 
The others that are to follow me, the ties between me and 
them, 

The certainty of others, the life, love, sight, hearing of others. 

Others will enter the gates of the ferry and cross from shore to 
shore, ’’ . 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide, 

Others will see the shipping of Manhattan north and west, and 
the heights of Brooklyn to the south and east, 

Others will see the islands large and small; 

FUty years hence, others will see them as they cross, the sun 
an hour high, 


*33 
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A hundred years hence, or ever so many hundred years hence, 
others will see them, 

Will enjoy the sunset, the p6uiing-in of the flood-tide, the falling- 
back to the sea of the ebb-tide. 


J 

It avails not, time nor place -disiance avails not, 

I am with you, you men an.l women of a gLiieratiun, or ever so 
matiy generations hence, 

Just as you tecJ when vou iot.k im Iht ri\er rind sky, so I felt, 
Just as any of vou is one of a li\ ing crowd, 1 was onc-of a crowd, 
Just as you* arc refrcbhM by the gladness oi the river and the 
bright iloy/, I w^s relrcshM, 

]nst as 3 'ou stand and lean on l!ic rail, yot hurry with the bwtr 
current, 1 iiood yrt w’as hurncxl, 

Just as YOU look on the mmilicricss mast'? *>t sliips and the thick- 
stemniM ])ii)cs of sicanilioats, I look'd. 

1 too many and nianv a t/»he cro'^s’d the river oi old, 

Watched tlv- T\v^ Iflli-monih .se i gulli*, them high in the air 
floating with motion](‘?s tvings, osnlla.ting their bodies, 

Saw hf*\v the glistening yellow )ii up parts of their bodies and 
leiL the rest m strong shadow, 

Saw the slow-wheeling circles and the gradual edging toward' i.'.c 
south, 

Saw the reflet tion oi in*.* summer ?ky in the water 
Had tny eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams, 
].ookM at tJic fine centrifugal sprikcs of light round the shape of 
rny' head in the sunlit waOT, 

Look'd oil the haze on the hills souttiward and south-westward, 
Look’d on the vapour as it flew in fleeces tinged witli violet, 
lz)ok’d toward the lower hay to notice the vessels arriving, 

Saw' their approach, saw aboard those that were near me, 

Saw' the white sails of schooners and sloops, saw the ships at 
anchor, 

The .sailors at w'ork in the rigging or out astride the spars, 

The round masts, the swinging motion of tlie hulls, the slender 
seqjentine pennants, 

The large and small steamers in motion, the pilots in their pilot- 
houses, 

The white wake left by the passage, the quick tremulous whirl 
of the wheels, 
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The flags of all nations, the (ailing of them at sunset. 

The scallop-cdged waves in the twilight, the ladled cups, 
frolicsoine crests and glistening, 

The stretch alar growing dimmer and dimmer, the grey wall'» y.1 
the granite storehouses by the docks, 

On the river the shadowy group, the big steam- tug clo-^ely flank *d 
on each side by tlic barges, the hay-boat, the bclatbd 
lighter, 

On the neighbouring shore the fires from the foundry 
• chimneys burning high and glaringly into the night, 
f asting their flicker of black rontrasted with wild led und vellow 
light over the tops of houses, and down into the clefts of 
streets. 


4 

These and all else were to me uie same as they are to you. 

I loved well ihose citu;.*', loved well the sliftcly and rapid 
nver, • 

The men and women 1 ?uvv woic all near to me, 

Others the same- -ntheij who look back on me because 1 look'd 
forward io them 

'/rhe time will come, lii )Ugh I atop here to-day aAcl to-niglit). 

5 

What is it then between us^ 

VVhat is the count of the scores or hundreds of years between us? 

Whatever it is, it ail 1 not - -disumce avails nol:, and place avails 

not, 

I too lived, Brooklyn of ample hills was miu*\ 

I too walk'd the streets of Mauhattan Island, and bathed in the 
waters around it, 

I too (elt the curious abnipt questionings stir vrilhin me. 

In the day among crowds of people sometimes they came upon 
me, 

In my walks home late at nig'rit t>r as 1 lay in rny bed they came 
upon me, 

I too had been stnick from the flo<at for ever held in solution, 

1 too had receiv’d identity by my body, 

That I was I knew was of my body, and what I should be I knew 
I should be of my body. 
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6 

It is not updh you alone the dark patches fall, 

The dark i^rew its patches down upon roe also, 

The best I had done seem'd to me blank and suspicions, 

My great thoughts as 1 supposed them, were they not in reality 
' meagre? ‘ ’ 

Nor is it you alone who know what it is I 0 be evil, 

I am he who knew what it was to be evil, 

I too knitted the old knot of contrariety, 

Blabb’d, blush’d, resented, lied, stole, f'nidg’d, 

Had guile, anger, lust, hot wisIks I d.irr.l not speak^ 

Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, cowardly, malignant, 
Ihc wolf, the s;uake, the hog, not wanting in roc, 

The dieating look, the frivolous word, the adulterous wish, not 
wanting, 

Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, laziness, none of 
these wanfihg, 

Was one witli the resv, the nays and haps of the rest, 

Was call’d by iny nigliest name by clear loud voices of young 
men as they saw me approaching or passing, 

Felt their arms on ray neck as I stood, or the negligent leaning 
of their fle.;h against me as f sat, 

Saw many I loved in the street or ferry-boat or public assembly, 
yet never told them a w^oid, * 

Lived the same life witli the rest, the same old laughing, gnaw- 
ing, sleeping. 

Play’d the jnirr that stiJl looks bai,L on the actor or actress. 

The same old role, the role that is what we make it, as great as 
wc like, 

Or as small as we like, or both gicat and small. 

7 

Closer yet T approach you, 

What thought you have of me now, I bad as much of you — 1 
laid in nriy stores in advance, 

I consider’d long and seriously of you before you Were bom. 

Who was to know what should come home to me? 

Who knows but I am enjoying this? 

Who knows, for all the distance, but I am as good as looking at 
you now^ for all you cannot see me? 
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8 

Ah, whnt can ever be more stately and admirable'^ me 
mast-hemm’d Manhattan? 

River and £>uxiset and scallop-edg’d waves of flood-tide? 

The sea-gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay- boat in the 
twilight, and the belated lighter? 

• 

What gods can exceed these tiiat clasp me by the hmid, and 
• with voices I love call mo pro nij illy and loudly by my 
nighest naine ah I oppioach? 

What is moVe sublle tliati this Lie: me to the woman or 

man that looks iii my face ^ 

Which fuses me into you ami poors niy inc^oing mto you? 

W'e understand then do w not ? 

What I promised without mvoliuning it, have you not accepted ? 

What the study could nt^l tea* h — what ihe [iieaching could not 
accomplisii is accomplihli' i, is it not? * 

9 

Flow on, river! flow witli tlie ilood-tidc, and ebL*with the ebb- 
tide! 

riollc on,»crested and scallop- edg’ii waves I 

Gorgeous clouds of the sunset! dren.'irwitli your splendour me, 
or the men and women generations after me! 

t>oss from shore to shore, countless crowds of passengers! 

Stand up, tall masts of Mnnnaliatla' stand up, beautiful hills 
01 brooklynl 

I'hrob, baftied and curious brain! throw out ijucstious and 
answers ! 

Suspend IjLere and everywhere, eternal iluat of solutum’ 

Ga^e, loving and thirsting in the house or street or public 
assembly ! 

Sound out, voices young men! loudly and musically call me 
by my highest name i 

Live, old life! play the part that looks back on the actor or 
actrdss! 

Play the old role, the role that b great or small according as one 
makes it! 

Consider, you who peruse me, whether I may not in unknown 
ways be looking upon yom; 
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Be firm, rail over the river, to support those iwho Icau idly, yet 
haste with the hasting current; 

Fly on, sca-tirdsl fly sideways, or wheel in large circles high in 
the air; 

Receive the summer sky, you water, and faithfully hold it till all 
downcast eyes have time to take it from you I 
Diverge, fine spokes of light, from the shape of my head, or any 
one’s head, in the sunlit water 1 , 

Come on, ships from the lower bay ! pass up nr down, whit e-sail ’d 
schoonei s , sloops, 1 ighters I 

Flaunt away, flags of all nations! be cinly lower'd at sunset! 
Burn high your fires, foundry hlnmneysl cast black shadows at 
nightfall! cast nd and yclhiw light over the tops cf the 
houses ! f 

Appearain (:s, now or foith, indicate vhat you are, 

You necessary filni, lonlimie to euvelnp the soul. 

About my bodv foi n^r, and your body lor you, be hung our 
divincst aromas, 

Thrive, cities ~brin<^ your fit J>l*t, bring 5 ^our shows, ample and 
sufficient iivcns, 

Expand, befng i‘*.ui wbivh none ei*e is perhaps iriure spiiitual, 
Keep y(«ur pla'^ns, obiects than whidi none else is more lasting 

You have vvujted, >ou .dw.tvs w.tu, you dumb, beautilul 
mimstCL\i, » — 

We receive yuu wiih lice bcnse at last, and arc insatiare 1 •''’ire- 
forward, 

Not you any nu-re sliall )je able lu foil iis, or w ithhold yoursclvcb 
from us. 

We use you, and do notcasi vou iisid< - we pLnt you permanently 
within us, 

We fathom you not - we love you - there is perfection in you 
also, 

Vou furnish your inru toward e^^cniity, 

Great or small, you furnish your paits toward the soul. 



SONG OF THE ANSWERER 


1 

Now list* to my mornings romanza, I till the signs of the 
Answerer, 

Td the cities and farmsS I sing as they spread in the sunshine 
before j/ic. 

A young man eomes to me hearing a mcssjige from his brother, 

How shall the young man know the whether atxl wlien of his 
brother'* 

Toll hhn to send me the signs. 

And T stand before the* young man face to fai'e, and take his 
right hand m my left hand a’^l his left hand in niy right hand, 

And I answer for his brother and hir men, ana I answer for him 
that answcis for all, and sen J these signs. , 

Hin all wait for, him all yield up to, hia vvv rd is de cisive and 
final, 

Iliin they accept, in him lave, in him perceive themselves as 
amid light, 

Him they immerse and be immerses Iheni. 

beautiful women, the hauglilicsc naUons, laws, the landscape, 
people, aniinais. 

The profnunrl earth and its attributes and the unqnirt or'*an (’^o 
toll 1 my moming^'b roman /ah 

.Ml enjoyments ami propet tics and money, ami whatf vor money 
will buy, 

The best tarnis, others toiling and planting and he unavoidably 
reaps, 

The noblest and costliest cities, others grading and building and 
he domiciles there. 

Nothing for any one but what is for him, near and far arc for 
him, the ships in the offing, 

The perpetual siiows and marches on land arc for him if they 
are (or anybody. 

fie puts things in their attitudes. 

He puts to-day out of himself wiUi plasticity and love, 
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He places his owu tittles, reminiscences^ parents, brothers and 
sisters, associations, employment, politics, so that the rest 
. never* shame them aftemard, nor assume to command them. 

He is the Answerer, 

What can be answer’d he answers, and what cannot be answer’d 
he shows how it cannot be answer'd. 

A man is a summons and challenge, 

(It is vain to skulk — do you hear that mocking and laughter? 
do you hear the ironical echoes?) 

Books, friendships, philosophons, priests, action, pleasure, pride, 
beat up and down seeking to give satisfaction. 

He indicates t'lio satisfaction, and indicates them that beat up 
and down also. 

Whichever the sex, whatever the season or place, he may*- go 
freshly and* gently and safely by day or by night, 

He has the pass key t)f hearts, to him the response of the prying 
of hands on the knobs. 

His welcome is universal, the How of beauty is not more welcome 
or univcri»"d than he is, 

The person he favours by day or sleeps with at night is blessed. 

Every existence has its idiom, everything has an idiom and 
longue, 

He resolves all tongues into his own and licstows it upon men, 
and any man translati's, and any man translates himself also, 

One part does not counteract anutlicr part, he is the joiner, he 
sees how they join. 

He says indifferently and alike How are you, f fiend 7 to the 
President at his levee. 

And he says Good-day, inv brother , to Cudge that hoes in the 
' sugar-held, 

And both understand him and know that his speech is right. 

He walks with perfect ease in the capitol, 

He walks among the Congress, and one Representative says to 
another. Here is our equal appearing and riew. 

Then the mechanics take him for a mechanic, 

And the soldiers suppose him to be a soldier, and the sailors that 
he has follow’d the sea, 
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And the authors take him for an author, and the artists for an 
artist, 

And the labourers perceive he could labour with them and 
them> 

No matter what the work is, that he is the one to follow it or has 
followed it, 

No matter what the nation, that he might find his brothers and 
sisteSfs there. 

TJjie English believe he comes of their English stock, 

A Jew to the Jew he seems, a Russ to the Russ, usual and near, 
removed from none. 

Whoever be looks at in the traveller's coffee-house claims him, 

The Italian or Frenchman is sure, the (Jerma?i is sure, the 
Spaniard is sure, and the island Cuban is suic, 

Thf engineer, the deck-batid on the great lakes, or on the MlssL^ 
sippi or St. Lawiencc or Sacramento, or TIudson or Pau- 
manok sound, claims him. 

The geiltleman of perfect blood acknowledges his perfect blood. 

The insulter, the prostitute, the angry person, the beggar, see 
themselves in the ways of him, he strangely transmutes 
them, 

They are not vile any more, they hardly know themselves they 
are so^ grown. 


2 

The indications and tally of time. 

Perfect sanity shows the master among philosophs. 

Time, always without break, indicaies it -.elf in parts, 

What always indicates the poet is the crowd of tlic pleasant 
company of singers, and their words. 

The words of the singers are the hours or minutes of the light or 
dark, but words ot Uie maker of poems are the general 
light and dark, 

The maker of poems settles justice, reality, immortality, 

His insight and power encircle tilings and tlie human race, 

He is the glory and extract thus far of tilings and of the human 
race. 

'Phe singers do not beget, only the Poet begets, 

The singers are welcom’d, understood, appear often enough, but 
rare has the day been, likewise spot, of the birth of the 
maker of poems, the Answerer 
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(Not every century nor every five centuries has contain'd such a 
day, for all its names). 

The singers of successive hours of centuries may have ostensible 
names, but the name of each of them is one of the singers, 
The name of each is, eye-singei, ear-singer, head-singer, sweet- 
binger, night-singcr, parlour-singer, Irve-singer, weird- 
stnger, or something else. ^ 

All this time tmd at all nines wait the words of true poems, , 
'I'lie words of tnie poems do not merely please. 

The true poets are nut ff»llow',Tl» of beauty bu! the august masters 
ot beauty; 

Tlie gica1nes»of sons is the otuding of the greatness of mothtrs 
anil f.^hers. 

i'l.c words ol true povnns an* tlie tuft and final applause of 
science. 

/ 

Divine instinct, breudlli (»f vision, iho law of rea'am, health, 
nuhwriS of witlidrawnnf . . 

Gaiety, sun-lac, yir-swoeiness, .urh aie Si>iiie of ilie words of 
poems. 

The s’mIot and travillf'f iindiMlic the maker of poems, ihe 
Answerer, 

Thr builder, g/'omelcr, chemist, an.it.nnisf , phrenologist, ‘.irtist, 
all these underlie the maker of poenis, the Answerej . 

The words of the true poems give you niore tlian poems, 

The)" give yon to turiu for yourself piK»nis, religums, politics, 
war, peace, behaviour, liistories, ess,ays, ddily hie, and 
everything cKc, 

They balance ranks, colours, races, creeds, and the sexes, 

They do not seek beauty, they are sought, 

For ovci touching tli'nn or close upon tlicui follows beauty, long- 
ing, fain, lovc-sick. 

’J'hey prepare lor death, yet arc they not the finish, but rather 
the out, set, 

They bring none to his or her terminus or to be content and full, 
Whom they take they take into s})ace to behold the birth of 
stars, to l(*arn one of tlic meanings, 

To launch ofl with absolute faith, to sweep through the cease- 
less rings and never be quiet again. 
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A r ways ou’- olti fcuillat;(*I 

Always Florida's green p^'nixisola— always the pnceless delta of 
Loui«iidna--al\v;iys ihe cotton Helds of Alabama and Texas, 

Always California's gidden hills aiid hollows, and the silver 
inouri tains of ?Jcw Afexico- -always sof?-l>reath*el Cuba, 

Always rhe vast slope diainM l>y the Soiitliein sea, mscparanle 
w'lih the slopes drain’d b\ the Eastern and W'estem seas, 

The area the eighty-third yea» of these States, '^Ue three .itkI a 
half nnlliiins ot sqnaie md*"- 

The eighteen thous.'md uhles of ctjasl anil ]).iy co«ist on the 
main, the tiiirty thou.. 'tid milej. oi livcr navigation. 

The seven millions of distiiKt families and the same inimber of 
dwellings —always these, and inoie, 'l)r.» ruling forth into 
mimberless braru hes, 

Always the fiee range and diversity- -a Iw.iys the eontineni of 
DeiinuTacy; 

Always the praiiie^, paf-tuies, ferrets, vast cities, tiavcllers, 
Kanada, the snows; 

Always* these com[)act lands tiv<l at the hips viilli tlic belt .string- 
ing the huge oval lakes ; 

Always the West with strong native persons, the increasing 
density there, the habitans, frjcndl3% tlireatening, ironical, 
scorning inva«ier'‘; 

All sights, South, Nortli, Ea^t.-nli rWd.^, |)roinis< uously done 
at all times, 

All characters, rijovenients, gronihi, a few noticed, myriads 
unnoticed, 

Through Mannalialta’s ^lr ects 1 walking, tlicsc things gathenng, 

On interior rivers by night in the glare of pine knots, steamboats 
wooding up, 

Sunlight by day on the valhy of the Susc^uehanna, and on the 
valleys of the Totomac and Rappahannock, and the valleys 
of the Roanoke and Delaware, 

In their northerly wilds beast*- of prey haunting the Adiiondacks 
the hills, or lapping the Saginaw waters to drink, 

In a lonesome inlet a sheldrake lost from the flock, sitting on the 
water rocking silently, 

F 
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In farmers’ bams oxen in the stable, their harvest labonr done, 
they rest standing, they are too tired, 

Afar on arctic ice the she-walrus lying drowsily while her cubs 
play around, 

The hawk sailing where men have not yet sail'd, the farthest 
polar sea, ripply, crystalline, open, beyond the floes, 

White drift spooning ahead where the ship in the tempest dashes, 
On solid land what is done in cities as llie bells strike^midnight 
together. 

In primitive woods the sounds there also sounding, the howl of 
tlie wolf, the scream of the panther, and the hoarse bellow'of 
the elk, , „ 

In winter beneath the hard blue icc of Moosehead lake, m 
summer visible through the clear waters, the great trout 
swimming, 

In lower latitudes in warmer air in the Carolinas the large black 
buzzard floating slowly high lieyond the tree- tops, 

Below, the red cedar festoon’d with tylandria, the pines. and 
cypresses growing out of the white sand that spreads far 
and flat, 

Rude boats descending t!ic big Pedee, climbing plants, parasites 
with colour’d floweis and berries enveloping huge trees, 
The waving drt»pory on the live-oak t tailing long and low, noise- 
lessly waved by the wincf. 

The camp of (Jeorgia wagoners iust after dark, the st^pper-flres 
and the co(»king and eating by whites and negroes. 

Thirty or forty great wagons, the mules, cattle, horses, feeding 
from troughs, 

The shadows, gleams, up under the leaves of the old sycamore- 
trees, tlie llaincs wdlh the black smoke from the pitch-pIne 
curling and i ising , 

Southern fishennen fishing, the sounds and inlets of North 
Carolina's coiist, the shad-fishery and the hening-fishery, 
the large sweep-semes, the windlasses on shore w’ork’d by 
horses, the clearing, curing, and packing-houses; 

Deep in the forest in pmey woods turpentine dropping from the 
incisions in the tiees, there are the turpentine works. 

There are the negroes at work in good he.ilLh, the ground in all 
directions is cover’d with pine straw; 

In Tennessee and Kentucky slaves busy m the coalings, at the 
forge, by the furnace-blazc, or at the corn-shucking, 

In Virginia, the planter’s son returning after a long absence, 
joyfully welcom’d and kiss’d by the, aged mulatto nurse, 
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On rivcrE boatmen safely moor'd at nightfall in their boats under 
shelter of high banks^ 

Some of the younger men dance to the sound of tl'*e banjo k 
fiddle, others on the g^inwale smoking and talking* 

Late in the afternoon the mocking-bird, the American inimii,, 
singing in the Great Dismal Swamp, 

There arc the greenish waters, the resinous odour, the plentf/.b? 
moss^ the c> press-tree, and the juniper- tree; 

Northward, young men of Mannahatta, the target company 
• from an excursion returning home at evening, the musket- 
muzzles all bear bunches of flowers jiicscntiid by women; 

Children at play, or on his lather^ lap a young hoy fylleii asleep 
(how his lips move! how he smiles in his sleep 1); 

The scout riding on hor.scbai k over the plains wes-^ of the Missis- 
sippi, he ascends a knoll and sweeps his eyes around; 

California life, the mintT, bearded, dress'd in his nule costume, 
the stanch California friendship, the sweet air, the graves 
bne in passing meets solitary just aside th5 horse-path; 

Down in Texas the cotton-ficld, the negro chbins, drivers driving 
mules or oxen before rude carts, teuton balt:s piled on 
banks and wharvc'* ; 

Kucircling all, vast-darting up and wide, the American Soul, 
with equal hemispheres, one Love, one Dilation or Pride; 

In arrifire the peace-talk with the Iroquois the aborigines, the 
calumet, the pipe of good-will, arbitration, and indorse- 
ment, 

The sachem blowing the smoke first toward the sun and then 
toward the earth, 

The drama of the sralp-dance enacted with painted faces and 
guttural exclamations, 

The setting out of the war-party, the long and stealthy maich. 

The single file, the swinging hatchets, the surprise and slaughter 
of enemies; 

All the acts, scenes, ways, persons, attitudes of these States, 
reminiscences, institutions. 

All these States compact, eveiv square nale of these States 
without excepting a particle; 

Me pleas’d, rambling in lanes and country fields, Paumanok's 
fields, 

Observing the spiral flight of two little yellow butterflies shuffling 
between each other, ascending high In the air. 

The darting swallow/ the destroyer of insects, the fall traveller 
southward but returning northward early in the spring, 
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The country boy at the close of the day driving the herd of rows 
and shouting to them as they loiter to browse by the road- 
side, 

The city wharf, Ploston, Philadelphia, lialtimorc, Charlestoxi, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, 

'ITie departing ships when the sailors heave at the capstan; 

Evening — me in my room — the setting sun, 

The setting summer sun shining in my oj)«‘n window, sh*)waig the 
swarm of flies, susp^mdetl, balancing in the air in the centre 
of the room, darting athw'arc, up axid down, casting swift 
shadows in specks on the opposu* wuM where the shine is; 

Tiie athletic Ani<Tican matron' .-peaking m public fo crowds of 
listcncis, 

Males, lcnialc!L\, ininiignin^'*, fomhinatK-m., the t'opiousness, Uie 
individuality of the each lor itself— -the m^tney- 

niakcrs, 

Factories, machiiuny, th<' i»)*-‘ch.init al forci.'-, the windlass, lever, 
pulley, all clrtaintic^, 

The certainty ot sp.uV, int lease, Ireedom, futurity, 

III space the sporadcs, the scauer'd islands, tiio stars— on the 
firm larlh, tJio lands, my lamb’, 

0 lands! all so dear to me - wlia» >on are (whatever it is), J 
putting it^ai random fn these soiig*., heroine a part of that, 
whaV'vcr it b, 

SoutliwarJ there, J sci\:immg, with wings ^luw flapping, with the 
myriads of gulls w'inlering aK/iig the coasts of Florula, 

Otherways there atwixL the banks of the Arkansaw, the Rio 
Grande, th(* Nucres, the lhazos, the Tombigbee, the Red 
River, the Saskatdiawun or the Osage, I willi the spring 
waters laughing and skipping and runi.ing, 

Noilhwarrl, on the sands, on some shallow bay of J*aumanok, I 
with parlies of snowy herons wading in the wet to seek 
wonns and acjualic plants. 

Retreating, triumphantly twittering, the king-bird, fmin piercing 
thr crow with its lull, for amusement— and I triumphantly 
twittering. 

The migrating flock of wil<l geese alightmg in autumn to refresh 
themselves, the body of the floc k feed, the sentinels outside 
move around with erect heads watching, and are from time 
to time reliev’d by other sentinels— and I feeding and 
taking turns wntb the rest, 

Id Kanadian forests the moose, large as an ox, cornei*d by 
hunters, rising desperately on his hind-feet, and plunging 
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With his fore-feet, tlie hoofs as sharp as knives — and 
plunging at the hunters* corner’d and desp'Tiite, 

In the iMannahatta, streets, piers, shipiniig, store-l\ouse 5 .4 ? 

the countless workiucn working in the shops, 

And I too of the Mannahatta, ^iTlglng thereof-- and no .n 
myself than the whole of tht. Mannahatta in itself, 

Singing the song of Thr se, my e’S’ei -united lands -ray liody tio 
nioro inevitably united, part to part, and made out of a 
thousand diverse ''oiitnbutjons one ideal ity, anymore (han 
• my lands are inevitably united and made Onk rnKNirry; 
Nativities, climates, the grass of the grrr»t pastoral Tlains, 
Cities, labours, death. jMiinials, products, vvar, good and evil — 
these me, 

These affording, in all their patUcuiars, tin* i»1d ftiiillagr to me 
and to America, liow can I do less th.Mi pass thi‘ thw ot 
the union of thcui, to afford the like to jou ' 

Whoever you are* ho»v I but olftr you diviiu leaves, that 
you also be eligible as f am? * 

How can i but as here chaniing, mvite yu'^for X'.urself U) collect 
bouquets of the hu onqiarable fcuill'^ge of these States? 



A SONG OF JOYS 


0 TO make the J^no^t juljilant song! 

Full of music— full of manhood, womanhood, infancy! 

Full of common ernployincnts— full of 'gfain and trees. 

O for thy voicf»s of animals— O for the s\M'ftncss anfl t>alance of 
tibhes ! 

O for the dror>,iing of raindrops in a song ! 

O for the sunshine and motion ol waves in a song t 

0 the joy of my s-'pirit it is un*.Ag« d - it darts like lightning! 

It is not enough^ have this globe or a certain time, 

1 will have thousaudi^ of ghibcs and all time. 

O the etigincfr's joys! in go with a locomotive! 

To hear the hiss ot steam, the merry shriek, the 5 team>whist)e, 
the laughing locomotive! 

To push witti ro.sistlcbs way and speed ofT in ill c distance, 

O the gloesome -naunler over lirld'j and hillMdes! 

The leaves and flowers of the conunoncsL weeds, the mofist fresh 
stillness of tuc woods, 

The exquisite snkell oi Che eaitii at daybreak, and all through 
the foreniH>n. 

0 the horseman’s and horr>cwoman’s joys I 

ITie saddle, the gallop, the pies^Tjre upon the seat, the cool 
gurgling by the ears and hair. 

0 the fireman's joys > 

1 hear the alann at dead of night, 

I hear bells, shouts! I pass the crowd. I nm! 

The sight of the ilaipes maddens me with pleasure,! 

O the joy of the strong-brawn'd fighter, towering in the arena in 
perfect condition, conscious of power, thirsting to meet his 
opponent,! 
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O the joy of that vast elemental sympathy which only the human 
soul is capable of generating and emitting in steady and 
limitless floods. 

0 the mother’s joys I 

Tlie watching, the endurance, the precious love, the anguish, 
the patiently yielded life. 

0 the jo)^ of incrcas<‘, growth, recuperation, 

The joy of soothing ^d pacifying, the joy of concord and 
harmony, 

O to go back to the place where*! was bi>fn. 

To hear the birds sing once more, 

To ramble about the house and bam and over the Helds once 
more, 

And through the orchard an<l along the old lanes once more. 

0 to have been brought up on bays, lagoons, erteks, or along the 

coast, • 

To continue, and be employ’d there all my life, 

The briny ahtl damp smell, the shore, the s,iit weejls exposed at 
low water, 

The work of fishermen, the work of the eel- fisher and dam-fisher j 

1 come wntl\ my clam-rake and spade, I come witli my eel-spear. 
Is the tidebliit? I join the group of clam- diggers on the flats, 

1 laugh ,$(rf/jfw*ork witli them, 1 joke at my work like a mettlesome 

youngf mhn ; 

In winter Tlbike my eel basket and eel-spear and travefout on 
foot on the if e — 1 have a small axe to cut holes in the ice, 
Behold me well-clfjthcd going gaily or returning in the afternoon, 
my brood of tough boys accompanying me, 

My brood faf gr9wn and part-grown boys, wlio love to be with no 
one else so well as they love to be with me, 

By day to work with roc, and by night to sleep with. me. 

Another time in warm weather out in a boat, to lift the lobster* 

' pots here they are sunk with heavy stones (J know the 
buoys), 

0 the sweetness of the Fifth month morning upon the water as 1 

row just before sunrise toward the buoys, 

1 pull the wicker pots up slantingly, the dark green lobsters arc 

desperate with their claws as I take them out, 1 insert 
wo^en pegs in the joints of their pincers. 
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I go to all the places one after another^ and tlien row back to 
the shore. 

There in a huge kettle of boiling water the lobsters shall be 
boil’d till tlieir (oJour becomes scarlet. 

Another time madfcrel-laldng. 

Voracious, mad lor llie liook, near tlje surface, tlioy seem to fill 
the W'a ter for miles; « 

Another time fishing for rock-fish \\\ i'hesap*;ake l^v, I one of the 
brown-faced rrew; » 

Another time trailing fur hiue-lish off iViiinianok, 1 stand with 
bniceri body, * ® 

“My Icfi foot IS on ilie gunwale, in} right arm throw's far out th* 
coils of slt-f.ck r roj»e, 

In sight aiuund mo thf, (^nic]: veering and d.ir^ng ol fifty skiffs, 
my LOinpaniuu' 

O boat 0.1 tho rjvVis, 

Iho voyage down llil: St. Tawronce, the siiperb sconer>, the 
steaimT>. 

The ships sailing, ihe 'rhoicaiid fdands, tho uccasiunal timber- 
raft anvl the rati.snicn with king reaching .swoqi-oars, 

The little huts en the rails, and ihi stream of L.iuoke when th*'y 
cook uujipor tit evcnhig 

« 

(0 something jiermcious and dioad* 

Soinothing far aw.iy from a. puny and pious Iile’ 

Something unproved! son«otlimg in a trance! 

Something esi'apf’cl from the ancliurage and duving free.) 

0 to w’ork in runes, (U f<»rging nun. 

Foundry casting, tho fun.nliy itself, the uidolugh loof, the ample 
and sliaduw d spac c. 

The furnace, do? hut licjuid puuu'd uut and ninning, 

0 to resume tfie joys of the soldier! 

To feci tho presence ol a brave commuiiding officer— to feel his 
sympathy! 

To behold liis calmness — to he wanii’d in the ray* of Ids smile! 
']’o go to battle —to hear tho bugles play and the drums beat! 
To hear the crasli of arullery — to see the glittering of the 
bayonets and musket barrels in tlie sun) 

To see men fall and die and not complain ! 
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To taste the savage taste of hlood— to be so devilish I 
‘I'o gloot so over tlie wounds and deaths of the enemy, 

0 the whfilemaa's joys! O J cruise my old cruise again! 

1 fool the ship’s motion umu r me, I feel the Atlantic breezes 

fanning me, 

1 bea^- the cry again sent down from tlie mast-head, Then' 
blows I 

Again 1 spring u]^ llie rigging to look with the rest — we descend, 

, wild with excitement, 

I leap in tlie lower’d boat , we tow tuwu’*d our prey where he liev, 
Wc ai^proich stealthy and '■iluit, 1 see llv mounlainoiis mass, 
lethargvg basking, ’ 

I see the harpoonci.r standing up I ^e^ tin' we.if-.n dtirt from his 
vjg >rnus arm; 

0 *' viir ag.im iar uat in the ocean the wounded wliale, settling, 

runiiiog to wm/Uw-id, i»)ws me, 

Again T see him ra.c to hri ithe, we now dost again, 

1 see A lance driven throughi liis side, press'd deej), lunrd in 

the w’ouiid, 

Again we baek off, J see him si tile again, llic hie i . leaving him 
hvst, 

As lises la spouts h!ood. I Sso lorn swim ir>*nr(k*,s niuvower 
and narrower, swiftly cuUing the watei --I see him ilie, 
ife give.'^orie convul ive leap in the centre of tlie cifclc, and tl.tn 
fulh Hat isnd stili m the blomlv foam. 

f) the old manhood of me, my noblest joy of all! 

My children and grand-children, my white liair and beard, 

My largeness, lUilmness, maiesiy, out of the long stretch of my 
life, 

0 ripen’d joy of womanhood! t; happiness at last I 

1 am more than eighty years of age, I am the most venerable 

mother. 

How clear is my mind - how all people draw nigh to mel 
W'liat attractions arc these heyoml any before what bloom 
more than the bluoin of youth? 

What beauty is this that descends upon me and rises out of me? 
O the orator s joys 1 

To inflate the chest, to roll the thunder of tlie voa e out Iroin the 
nbs and throat, 

* 57 ; 
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To make the people rage, weep, hate, desire, with youiself, 

To lead America-^to quell America with a great tongue- 

0 the joy of my soul leaning pois’d on iSself, receiving identity 
through materials and loving them^ observing characters 
and absorbing them. 

My* sour vibrated back to me fiom them, from sight, hearing, 
touch, reason, articulation, comparison, memory, and the 
like, 

The real life of my senses and desh transcending my senses and 

flesh, 

My body done with materials, njy bight done witli my material 
eyes, 

Proved to me tjiis day beyond cavil that it is not my material 
eyes which finally see. 

Nor my material body whi:h finally loves, walks, laughs, shouts, 
embraces, procreiitcs. 

i 

O the farmer’s joys I * 

Ohioan’s, Illinoisian’s, Wiscoiisinese’, ICanadian’s, Iowan's 
Kansian’s, Missourian’s, Oregonosc’ joys! 

To rise at peej^ of day and pass forth nimbly to work, 

To plough land jp the fall for winter- sown crops, 

To plough land in the spring for maize, 

To train orchards, to graft the trees, to gather apples in the fall. 

0 to bathe in the swimming-bath, or in a good jilace along shore. 
To splash the water! to walk ankle-deep, or race naked along 
the shore. 

0 to realise s]we I 

The plcnteousncss of all, that there are no bounds. 

To emerge an<l be of the sky, of the sun and moon and flying 
clouds, as one with them. 

0 the joy of a manly self hood! 

To be servile to none, to defer to none, not to any tyrant known 
or unknown, 

To walk with erect carriage, a stop springy and elastic. 

To look with calm gaze or with a flashing eye, 

To speak witlit ^ full and sonorous voire out of a broad chest, 
To confront with your personality all the other personalities of 
tlie earth. 
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A Song of Joys 

Know'st thou the excellent joys of youth? 

Joys of tJ)e dear companions and of the merry word and laiwh- 
ingface? 

Joy of the glad Jight-neaming day, joy of the widc-bre<*tt!'J 
games ? 

Joy of sweet music, joy of the lighted ball-room and the danrers? 
Joy of the plenteous dinner, strong carouse, and drinking? 

• 

Yet O my soul supreme! 

Rnow’st thou the joys of pensive tliou;»h1 ? 

Joys of the free and loncs;ome hear I, the tender, gloomy heart? 
Joys of the solitary walk, the s}5irit bow’d yet proud, the sufier- 
ing and the strugpjlc? 

The agonistic throes, the ecstasies, joys of the '’tjemn musings 
day or night ? 

Joys of the thought of Death, the great spheres, Time and Space? 
Prophetic joys of bcttei, loftier love’s ideals, tJie divine wife, 
the svicet, eternal, perfect comrade? • 

Joys all thine own undying one, joys wofthy thee, 0 soul. 

0 while I live to be the ruler of life, not a slave, , 

To meet life as a powerful conqnoroi , 

No fumes, no ennui, no more complaints or srcfrnfiil criticisms, 
To these proud laws of the air, tlie water and the ground, 
proving my interior soul impregnable, 

And notliing exterior shall ever take command of me. 

For not life’s joys alone T sing, repeating— the joy of death 1 
The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and benumbing a few 
moments, for reason*'’, 

Myself discharging my excrementitious body to be burned, or 
render’d to powder, or buried, 

My real body doubtless lelt to me for other spheres. 

My voided body nothing more to me, returning to the purifica- 
tions, further ofTices, eternal uses of the eartlu 

O to attract by more than attraction! 

How it is I know not— yet behold 1 the something which obeyf 
none of the rest, * 

It is offensive, never defensive— yet how magnetic it draws. 

0 to stru^le against great odds, to meet enemies undaunted I 
To be entirely ^one with them, to find how much one can stand I 
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To look strife, torture, prisoa, popular odium, face to faccl 
'I'o mount the scaffold, to advance to tlie muzzles of guns with 
perfect nonchalance! 

To be indeed a God ! 

to sail to sea in a ship! 

Todeavo this steady uuendurabie luid. 

'lo Iciive the tiresome sameness ol the *;treets, the sidewalks 
and the houses, 

To leave you, 0 you solid motionless laud, itnd eiiteriiig a siup^ 
To sail iuiil sail and sail! 

« ' to have life henceforlh a pnem of new joysl 

To dance, clap CAiiil, shout, skip, leap, roll on, float on I 

To be a sailor of the vvoild hound for all [»orts, 

A ship it;elf (see m ieed these sails ( siircad to the sun and air), 
A swift and swelling ship lull t)l rich words, lull ot joys. 
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Wkat'ON slujxly, riikc«1, wan, 

Mead from the Another’s iiovvcl.^ drawn, 

Wooded flesh and hone, onlv one rind lip only 

o’le, • 

Gicv-biiie leaf b)" red heat f^rown, iielvc poj inced from a little 
seed sown, 

kcsiini^ the :^.)ss amid ;mm 1 upon, 

To ’»e leiiiiM and to h 'ii on. 

Strori;’ .shan<..i and aLiributes of strong shajies, ria'-'^oIi.\e trades, 
sights, and so'ino's, • 

Loii;; vaned train m an eirblem dabs of i aisK 

Fingers of the organ slcippiug staccato 'dtc kc)-*. of the 
gi’cat organ. 


W4ikoinc an all earth’s lainh, each for its kind, 

Welcome arc londs of pme and oak, 

Welcome are lands of tlie lemon and flg, 

Welcome are land ; of gold. 

Welcome are jands of ^^oeut and muizc, welcome those of the 
grape, 

\S'elconie .ire lands nf sugar and m'c, 

Wcloomo the cotton-lauds, w»dcorae thov‘ of the white p jtato 
and sweet potato. 

Welcome are mountains, flats, sands, forests, prairies, 

Welcome the rich borders of iivcrs, table-tmds, openings, 
Welcome tlie measureless grazing-lamis, welcome the teeming 
soil of orchards, flax, lioucy, hemp; 

Welcome just as much tl-e other more hard-faced lands, 

Lands rich as lands of gold or wheat and fruit lands, 

Lands of mines, lands of the manly and rugged ores, 

I-ands of coal, copper, lead, tin, zinc, 

Lands of iron — lands of the make of the axe. 

• IS5 
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The log at the wood-pile, the axe supported by it, 

The sylvan hut, the vine over the doorway, the space clear’d 
for a garden^ 

The irregular tapping of rain down on the leaves after the storm 
* is lull’d, • 

The wailing and moaning at intervals, the thought of the 
sea', 

The thought of ships struck in the stunn and put on thejr 
beam ends, and the cutting away of masts, 

The sentiment ol the huge tmih'^rs of ‘dc I- fashion’d house's and 
barns. 

The remember*^ print or iMir‘iti\t, the voyage at- a venture of 
men, farniiics, goods, 

The disembarkation, the I'ounding of a new city, 

The voyage of those who sought a N'ew Kngliinil and found it, 
tlic cutset aiipwherc, 

The settlements of tlio Arkansas, Colorado, CMiawa, Willamette, 
The slow progress, the scant faro, the axp, rille, saddlc-luigs; 
The beauty of all advenlurtiub ajvl daring persons, 

The beauty of w<»od-boys, and wood-rncn witli their rl.^ar 
uu( nmiii’d /uc'es, " - 

The beauty of inde[)enrlence, d«‘partiire, actions that rely on 
themselves, , 

The American contempt for statutes and ceremonies, the bound- 
less impatience of resliaini, 

TJie loose drift of character, Uie iukiing through random types, 
the solidification ; 

The butcher in the slaughter-house, the hands aboard schooners 
and sloops, the rait‘^inaii, the pioneer, 

Lumbermen in their winter camp, daybreak in the woods, 
stripes of snow on the hmhs of trees, the occasional snapping. 
The glad clear sound of one's own voice, the merry song, tiie 
natural life of the wood.s, the strong day’s work. 

The. blazing fire at night, tlie sweet taste of su]}per, the talk, 
the be<i of hemlock -boughs and the- bear-skin; 

The house-builder at work in cities or anywhere. 

The preparatory jointing, squaring, sawing, mortising, 

The hoist-up of beiuns, tiie push of them in their places, laying 
them regular. 

Setting the studs by their tenons in ihe mortises according as 
they were prepared, 
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The blows of mallets and hammers^ the attitudes of tlie meOf 
their curv’d limbs, 

Bending, standing, astride the beams, driving in pins, h Jdinit 
on by posts and braces, 

The hook d arm over tlie plate, the other arm wielding the 
axe, 

The floor-nien iorcingHhe planks dose to be nail’d, 

Their postures bringing their weapons downward on the bearers, 
The echoes resounding through tlie vacant building; 

The huge storehouse carried up in the cii y well under way, 

The six framing-men , two in the middle arul two at each end, 
carefuWy bearing on tlieir* shoulders a heavy stick for a 
cross-beam, 

The crowded line of masons ivith trowels in tlfeir right hands 
rapidly laying the long side wall, two hundred feet irom 
froTit to rear. 

The flexible rise and fall of backs, the continual click of the 
trowels striking the bucks, • 

The bricks one after anotiier each laid workmanlike in its 
place, and set with a knock of the trowcd-liandlc, 

The piles of materials, tlie mortiir on the mortar-boards, and 
tlie steady rcpleiiKNlnng by the hod men; 

Spar-makers in the spar-yard, the swarming ufw of well-grown 
afjprentices. 

The swing of their axes on the square-hew^’d log sliaping it 
toward tlie shape of a mast. 

The brisk short crackle oi the steel driven slantingly into the 
pine, 

The butter-coUiur’d c liips flying off in great flakes and slivers, 
'I’he limber motion of brawny young arms and hips in easy 
costumes, 

The constructor of wharves, bridges, piers, bulk-heads, floats, 
stays against the sea ; 

The city fireman, the fire that suddenly bursts forth in the 
close-pack’d square. 

The arriving engines, tlie hoarse shouts, Ihe nimble stepping 
and daiing, 

The strong command through the fire-trumpets, the falling m 
line, the rise and fall of the arms forcing the water, 

The blender, spasmic, blue-white jets, the bringing to bear of 
the hooks and laiklers and tlicir execution, 

The crash and cut-away of connecting wood-work, or through 
floors if the fire smoulders under them, 
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The crowd with their lit faces watcliinp, the glare and dense 
shadows; 

The forger at his forge-furnace and the user of iron aficr him, 
The maker ot the axe laige and small^ and the welder and 
temperer, 

The cLiooser lireatliiiig his bieatli on the cold steel »rid trying 
* tliC edge With his thumb, 

The one who clean shapes llie handje and it in iJie 

socket ' 

The shadowy processioni t>l the portrait^: ot the past users also*, 
Tlie primal patient meclianic\s, tlic archil and engineers, 
The iar-off Assyrian edilke and tfhljoe, ’ 

The Roman lienors precetlin^^ the u»nsnls, 

'J’lu* antique Kuiopean \varru>r willi his a>e in combat, 

The u[)lifted a/oi, the clatter of blows on the hclmeU'fl hc'iid, 
The death- howl, the liijip.^y tumbling body, the rush of Iriend 
o-ud toe thithei , 

The siege of revolful heges derermlu’d for hheity, 

The suur.nons In siiiT*end«*i, the balteiing at castle gates, the 
truce cmul jiarles , 

The sack of an, old city in n» time. 

The buif'ting in of mcrceiLu les and bigots tumultuously ami 
disorderly, * 

Roar, flainc'., blood, dmnkcrjnciS, initdncss, 

Goods freclv rifled fiijni houses ar»d temples, scieams of women 
in tlie gripe fd brigands, 

C’r.dt and thievery of camp-iollowers, rnen rnnoif g, olu persons 
despairing. 

The hell ot war, the cnifltu s of creeds. 

The hst of all cxci’nlivc deeds and \\nrds just or nujiiot, 

The power of personality ]iist or uiijusi, 

4 

MuseJe and pluck for #‘vcr! 

What invigorates lite in\ igorates death, 

And the dead advance as much as the living advance, 

And the luture is no more uncettaiii than the present, 

For the roughness of the earth and of man encloses as much as 
the dchcatessc of the earth and of man, 

And nothing endures but personal qualities. 

What do you think endures? 

Do you think a great city endures? 
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Dr a teeming manufacturing state? or a prepared constitutioii*’ 
or the best built steamships? 

Dr hotels of granite and iron? or any chef-d’ccuvrcs of eng -mu » 
ing^ forts, armaments? 

\way ! these are not to be cherLshM for tljcmseKTL. 

They fill tlieir hour, tlie dancers dance, the musicians play lur 
then;. 

The show passes, all does well enough of coni^e. 

All does very well till one ila^h of defiance. 

A gn^at city is tliat which has the greatest men and wi riien, 

:f It be a few ragged huts it is still tlie greatest i.it> in the whole 
world. ^ 

5 

The phicc wh;iie a (.seat city stands is nut the place of stret^^'hVl 
wharvi a, ilockb, manulacliires, deposits (fi (^lodiice uieiely. 
Nor the plate of ccaade^rt salutes of new doiorcs or tf»‘ anrhor- 
liftcis ot the departing. 

Nor the place of the Utilest «4.nd costliest binlchngs or shop<! 

selling goods from the ic.‘.t of the earth. 

Nor tlie place of the l>e-t libraries aii<l sclJ«lo]^^^ nor tlie place 
where money is plentiest. 

Nor the jdate of tiic nio*:! nunierous pofiulation. 

W iicie the nty stands uilh ih"* brawniest breed of orators and 
barch, 

\\ liere \ht' city rt.'^iids tljiit cs beluvM by Llicsc, and loves them 
in return wind iiiideislands them. 

Where no rnonuinnits exist to iicrues fiur in the common words 
and deeds, 

Where till 1ft ia in its place, and pruilcnce is in iis place, 

Where tlie men and wnnicn think lightly of tlic laws, 

Where the slave ceases, and the master of slaves ceases, 

Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending 
audacity of elected persons, 

Where fierce men and women pour forth as the sea to the whistle 
of death pours its sweeping and unnpt waves, 

W'here outside authority enters always after tlie precedence of 
inside authority, 

Where the citizen is always the head and ideal, and President, 
Mayor, Governor and what not, are agents for pay. 
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Where children are taught to be laws to themselves, and to 
depend on themselves^ 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs^ 

Where speculations on the soul are encouiajycd, 

Where women walk in public processions in the streets the same 
as the men^ 

Where they enter the public assembly and take places the same 
as the men; 

Where the city of the faithfullcst friends stands, 

Where the city of the cleanliness ot the sexes stands. 

Where the city of the l.ealthiest fathers stand*', 

Wheie the city ot the Ijr^st-hodibd mothers stands, * 

There the great i:ity stands. 


6 

How beggarly appear arjonnents before a defiant deed! 

How the floridnet'> of tlie materials of cities shrivels before a 
man’s or womanV> look. 

All waits or goes by default till a strong being api)pars; 

A strong being is the proof of tlic race and of the ability of the 
universe, * 

When he or she appears materials are overaw’d, 

The dispute on the soul stops. 

The old customs and phrases arc confronted, turn’d back> or 
' laid away. 

What is your money-making now? what can it do now? 

What is your respectability now? 

What an? your theology, tuition, society, traditions, statute- 
books, now? 

Where are your jibes of being now ? 

Where aie your cavils about the soul now? 

7 

A sterile landscape covers the ore, there as good as the best 
.for all the forbidding appearance, 

There is tlie mine, there are the miners. 

The forge-furnace is there, the melt is accomplish’d, the ham- 
mersincn arc at hand wiUi their tongs and hammers. 

What always served and always serves is at hand. 
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Than tliis nothing has better served, it has served all, 

Ser%*ed the duent-tongued and subtle-sensed Greek, and 
ere the Greek, > . 

Served in buikiing the buildings that last longer than any, 
Served the Hebrev7, the Persian, the most ancient ilindustuaec. 
Served the mound-raiset on the Mississippi, served those \^'hose 
* flics remain in Central America, 

Served i^lbic temples in woods or on plains, with unhewn pillars 
and the dnnds, 

Sjsrved the artificial clefts, vast, high, ‘?ilcnt, on the snow- 
cover'd hills of Scandinavia, 

Served those who time out of Tsiind made on the graihrv wails 
rough sketches of the sun, moon, siarsi ships, ocean 
waves, f 

ServTcl the. paths of the irruptions of the Goths, served the 
pastoral tribes and nomads, 

Scr\'ed the long distant Kelt, served the hardy pirates of the 
Baltic, 

Served before any of those thi* venerable 'and harmless men of 
hlthiopia, 

Served the making of helms for the galleys of pleasure and the 
making of tliose for war. 

Ser/cd all great works on land and all great works on the sea, 
hor the mediaeval ages and before the mccJix'‘val ages, 

Served not|^e living only then as now, but served the dead. 

8 

I see the European headsman, 

lie stands mask’d, clot hen m red, with huge legs and strong 
naked arms, 

And leans on a pondoious axe, 

(Whom have you slanghtei’d lately, European headsman? 
Whose is that blood upon you so wet and stieky?) 

I see the clear sunsets of the martyrs, 

I see from the scaffolds the descending ghosts, 

Ghosts of dead lords, uncrown'd ladies, impeach’d ministers, 
rejected kings. 

Rivals, traitors, poisoners, disgraced chieftains and the rest. 

I see those who m any land have died for the gobd cause, 
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The seed is spare, nevertheless the crop shall never run out, 
(Mind you, O foreign kings, 0 priests, the crop shall never run 
out). 

I see the blood wash’d entirely away from the axe. 

Loth blade and helve arc clean, 

Ttojy s})irt no more the blood of European nobles, they clasp 
no more the necks of fjueens. 

I see the headsman withdraw and become useless, 

1 see the scafitold untrodden and mouldy, i see no longer any ate 
upon it, 

I see the mighfy and frii-ndly cmiiicm oi the power of my own 
race, the iewest, largt*st race. 

9 

(Ameiica! I do rot vaunt ij‘y love for you, 

I have what 1 have.) 

* ► 

The axe leaps * 

The solid foroct gives fluid uttoraru 'S, 

They tumble forth, they nV and tonii, 

Hut, tent, landing, .survey, 

Flail, plough, pick, crowbar, bpa<ie. 

Shingle, rail, prop, wainscot, jamb, lath, panel, gable, 

Citadel, ceiling, saloon, .academy, organ, exhibition-house, 
library, 

Comice, trellis, pilaster, balcony, wuidow, turret, porch, 

Hoe, rake, pitclifork, pencil, wagon, stall, saw, jack-plane, 
mallet, wedge, routice, 

Chair, tub, hoop, table, wicket, vane, sash, floor, 

Work-box, chest, string'd instmment, boat, frame, and what not, 
Capitols of States, and capitol of the nation of States, 

Long stately rows in avenues, hospitals for orphans or for the 
pf»or or sick, 

Manhattan steamboats and clippers taking the measure of all 
seas. 

The shapes arise 1 

Shapes of the using of axes anyhow, and the users and all that 
neighbours them, 

Cutters down of wood and haulers of it to the Penobscot or 
Kennebec, 
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Dwellers in cabins among the Californian mountains or bv the 
little lakts^ or on the Columbia, 

Dwellers south on the banks of the Gila or Rio Grande, frfjniiy 
gatherings, the cliaracters and fun, 

Dwellers along the St. Lawrence, or north in Kanadu, or down 
by the Yellowstone, dwellers on coasts and oil coasts, 
Seal-fishers, whalers, arctic seamen breaking passages through 
the .ice- 

The shapes arise ! 

Shapes of factories, arsenals, foundries, markets, 

Shapes of t*l!e two-threaded trarjes of railroads, 

Shapes of the sleepers of bridges, vast U amewoiks /girders, arc hes. 
Shapes of the fleets of barges, tows, lake and canal craft, nvei 
craft, 

Ship yards and dry-doi'ks along the Lastem aiul Western seas, 
and m many a bay and by-place, 

The live-oak kelsons, the pine planks, pluf spars, the hack- 
matack-roots for knees, 

1'he ships IJiemsclves on then ways, the tiers of scaffolds . the 
workmen busy outside and inside, ' 

The tools lying around, the gieat auger and little auger, the 
adze, bolt, line, squat o, gouge, and bead-plane. 


10 

The shapes lanse ! 

The shape measur’d, saw*d, jack’d, jom’d, stain’d, 

ITbe coftm-shape for the dead to lii. within in his shroud, 

The shape got out in posts, in the ht d.bad pt»sts, in the posts 
of the bride’s bed. 

The shape of the little trough, tlir shape of the rockcis beneath, 
the shape of lh»' bal;e’s cradle, 

The shape of the fioor-planks, the flonr-planks tor dancers’ 
feet, 

The shape of the planks of the family home, the home of the 
friendly parents and children. 

The shape of the roof of tlie home of the happy young man and 
woman, the roof over the well-marncd young man and 
woman, 

The roof over the supper joyously cook’d by the chaste wife, 
and joyously eaten by the chaste husband, content after 
his day's work. 
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The shapes arise! 

The shape of the prisoner’s place in the court-room^ and of him 
or her seated in tl^e place. 

The shape qf the licjiior-bar loan’d against by the young rum- 
drinker and the old rum-drinkor, 

Thfi shape of the shamed and aagry stairs trod bv sneakinjr 
footsteps, 

The shape of the sly settee, and the adulterous unwholesome 
couple, 

The shape of >the gambling-board with its devilish winnings and 
losings, 

The shape of the step-L'idder for the convicted and sentenced 
murderer, \.he murderer with haggard face and pinion’d 
arms, 

The sheriff at hand with his d'^puties, the silent and white-lipp’d 
crowd, the dangling of the rope. 

The shapes ai iso! » 

Shapes of doors giving many exits and entrances, 

The door passing the disscvei’d friend flush’d and in haste. 

The dooi that ’’admits good news and bad news, 

The door whence the son left homo confident and puff’d up, 

The door he enter’d again from a long and scandalous absence, 
diseas’d, broken down, without innocence, without means. 


11 

Her shape arises, 

She less guarded than ever, yet moie guarded than ever, 

The gross and soil'd slic moves among do not make her gross 
and soil’d, 

She knows the thoughts as she passes, nothing is conceard from 
her, 

She is none tlie less considerate or friendly therefor, 

She is the best belov’d, it is without exception, she h^ no reason 
to fear and she does not fear, , « 

Oaths, quarrels, hiccupp’d songs, smutty expressions, are idle 
to her as she passes, 

She is silent, she is possess’d of herself, they do not offend her. 

She receives them as the laws of Nature receive them, she is 
strong, 

She too is a law of Nature— there is no law stronger than 
sh/tiSi 
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The main sh^es arise! 

Shapes of Democracy total, result of centuries, 

Shapes ever projecting other shapes. 

Shapes of turbulent manly cities. 

Shapes of the friends and home-givers of the whole earth, 
Shapes bracing the earth and braced with the whole earth 
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(Aft, liitle reclcs the liiboiirer. 

How near his work is holding him to (lod, 

The loving ^^-Ahonrer through space ami time.) 

Alter all not \o creat*' (»nly, or found only. 

But to bring perhaps ironi afar wliat is already founded, 

To give it our own idcntiU , avcnige, limilless, free, 

To fill the gross iho torpid bulk with vital religious firo, 

Not to repel or destroy so much as accept, tu^e, rehabilitate, 

To obey as well as command, to follow more than to lead, 
These also arc the li^'sous of our New World; 

While how littlvi the New idter all, how much the Old, Old 
World* 

I.ong and lonjr luis the hc« n grow’^ing, 

].ong and long lias llic laiu been lalhog, 

Long has tlic globe been rolling roumi. 


Come Muse migrate fioin Greece and Ionia, 

Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts, 

That matter of 'I'roy and Achilles’ wiatli, ami Aeneas', Odysseus’ 
wanderings, 

Placard “ Removed ’’ and To Let ’’ on the rocks uf your snowy 
Parnassus, 

Repeat at Jerusalem, place the notice Jngh on Jaffa's gate and 
on Mount Moriah, 

The Siunc on the walls of your German, French, anrl^Spanish 
castles, and Italian collections. 

For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, untried domain 
awaits, demands you. 


3 

Responsive to our summons, 

Or rather to her long-nurs’d inclination, 

t66 
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Join’d with an irresistible, natural gravitation, 

She comes ! L hear the nib< ling her gown , 

1 scent the odour of her breath’s delicious frugrarn'e, 

I mark her stef) divine, her curious eyes a turning, loding, 

Upon tiiis very scene 

The dame A dames! can I believe then, 

Those aufiienl icinples, sculptures rlissi'', C'-nld n')no of then: 
retain her? 

Nor shades of V'irgil and l;anle, not mvn.ul inen.<jric;N, poems, 
old associations, nivtoetise and hold on ti* hty? 

But that shr*s left them all -and lu u*? 

1 / you will allow me to say so, 

I, my frieinls, if you dv' not, can plainly see her. 

The same inidying soul of iarth\, aruvilv’s, hcroi-jm’s 

expression, 

Out from her evolu lions hither come,, endytl^the strata »#f hei 
f**rnu.r iI«omes, 

Hidden ainl cover'd by tO'd«ty’s, foundation if to day’s, 

Knded, dereas’d through nine, ner voice by loiint'uti 

Sdent tile l)fokc:idj[)p’d Sphynx in I’-gyp**. ^deni all Lliosc cin- 
lury-badling loiiihs, 

Krided for avc the epics ot Asia's, Europe'}*, hchueled warrior' 
ended the primitive ^all oi the muses, 

('alliope's call for ever closed, (Tio, Mel[»niuene, Thalia dead, 
Ended the stvKelT fhvrimius of Una and ( 'riana, ended the ques*^ 
of the holy wa ii. 

Jerusalein a handlul ot adh,s hIo\yn hv tlie wind, extincr, 
d’he Crusaders’ stioams oi shadowy niuinight tioops sped with 
the sunrise, 

Amadis, Tan* red, ulierly gone, Charlem.igne, Kohmo, Cihver 
gone, 

I'almenn, ogre, depart»‘il, v.inistrd the turrets that Usk fr{»m 
its waters reflected. 

.'\rthur vanish’d with all his knights, Merlin and Lancelot and 
Galahad, all gone, dis'^olv’d utterly like an exhalation; 
Pass'd! pass’d! for us, for ever pass'd, that once so mighty 
world, now void, inaniiualc, phantom world, 

Kinbroider’d, dazzling, foreign worhi, with all its gorgeous 
legends, myths, 

Us kings and castles proud, its priests and warlike lords and 
courtly dames, 
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Pass’d to its chamd vault, coOin’d vrith crown and armour on, 
Blazon'd with Shakespeare’s purple page. 

And dirged by Tennyson's sweet sad rhyme. 

I say I sec, my friends, if you do not, the illustrious emigre 
- ^having it is tnie in her although the same, changed, 
journey’d considerable), 

Making directly for this rendezvous, vigorously rlearuig a path 
for herself, striding through the confusion, 

By thud of i[’iad>inery and shrill steam -wh is ilc undismay’d, • 
Bluff’d not sMjiL by dram -pipe, gasometers, artificial fertilisers, 
Smiling and with palpal de intent to sUy, 

She’s here, ins>ill‘d amid the kitchen viarel 

4 

But hold— don't 1 for‘jec my manners? 

To introduce tl.»c''"tranger (what else indeed do I live to chant 
lor?) to ihec Cduimbu; 

Jn liberty’s name welcojoe inunoital! clasp hands, 

And ever henn'furth bisters dear be both. 

Fear not, O Mf^el truly new way^ and diiy.« receive, surround 
you, 

I candidly confes> a queer, queer race, of novel fashion. 

And yet the sarric human race, the .-.arr\e within, without. 
Faces and hearts the same, feelings tJie same, yearnings the 
sa/ne, 

The Sftine old love, beauty and use the same. 

5 

We do not blame thee, elder World, nor really separate ourselves 
from I lice, 

(Would the son sepanilc himself from tIjc lather?) 

Ixioking back on thee, seeing ilice to tiiy duties,' grandeurs, 
Ihroiigli past ages bending, building, 

We build ti> ours to-day. 

Mightier than Egypt’s tombs, 

Fairer than' CJrecia's, Roma’s temples. 

Prouder than Milan’s statued, spired cathedral, 

More picturesque than Rhenish castle-keeps. 

We plan even now to raise, beyond them all, 
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Thy grciti cathedral sacred industry, no tombj 
A keep for life for practicil invention. 

As in a wakinp; vision^ 

E’en while I chant I see it rise, 1 scan and prophesy outside 
and in, 

Its manifold ensemble. 

• 

Around the palace, loftier, fairer, ampler than any yet, 

Earth’s modem wondf^^, history *s seven outstripping, 

High rising tier on tier with glass and iron facades./ 

Gladdening the sun and iky, erilAied in cliecrfiiilcsc hues, 
llronze, lilac, robin 's-egg, marine, and crimson, ^ 

Over whose goldf-n roof shall flaunt, beneath thy banner Freedom, 
The banners of the States and Hags of every land, 

A blood of lofty, (air, but lesser palaces shall cluster. 

Somewhere, within their walls shall all that'* forwards perfect 
human life be started, ^ 

Tried, taught, advanced, visibly exnibited. 

Not only all tlie world of works, trade, f)rofliicLs, 

But all the workmen of the woild here to be represented. 

Here shalhyou trace in ilowmg o[>eration. 

In every state of practical, busy nn»vement, the nils of civilisation, 
Materials here under your eye sliall change their shape as if by 
magic, 

The cottofi«^,all be pick’d almost in the very field, 

Shall he driedy clean’d, ginn’d, baled, spun into thread and cloth 
before you. 

You shall sce hands at work at cdl the old processes and all the 
new 0 T?es, 

You shall sec the various grains an»l how tkiur is made and then 
brea^ baked by the bakers, 

V'ou shall see the crude ores of Califoinia and Nevada passing on 
and on till they become bullion, 

You shall watch how the printer sets type, and lejm what a 
composing-stick is. 

You shall mark in amazement the IToe press whirling its cylinder, 
shedding the printed leaves ste?Ady and fast, 

The photograph, model, watch, pm, nail, shall be created before 
you. 
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Id large calm halls, a stately museum shall teach you the intinite 
lessons of nfinerals, 

another, woods, plants, %’'egetation shall be illustrated - m 
another, animals, animal life and development. 

One stately house shall be the 4'usic house, 

Others for other arts— learning, th<i sciences, pliall nil be here, 
None shall be thgliU-d, none but shall here be honourld, help’d, 
cxaniplxl. 

0 

iT)u\s this aVfl these, Anwric'a, shall he your pyramids and 
o]’j‘hsks, \ 

Your Aiex.ioJriao Phnir s, gardens (d Pabylon, 

Your temple at Olvmipia,) 

iTLile and (einalp many laliixuing n^l 
ohiiU ever lun c^rihoni the bhouring riLuv, 

With precious benclKs to hviih, g*or> to rill, 

To thee An.tiica, and t}n.e tternal Muh*'. 

\nd iieic shall ye inhabit powerhil irlatronc! 

In your Mist sfate vaster ihan %dl the old. 

Echoed through l-mg long crntiue^s t*' 

To soiuul of different, prouder songs, with sinmger themes, 
Practical, pcaceml hh‘ the people’s life, the iVi^ple themselves, 
lJlP‘d, illumin'd, Uitlied in peace - elate, secure in peace. 


Away with themes of warl av^a> v'lth if self! 

Hence fmm luy shud-h ring sight to neier iii-.rr Teturn that pliow 
of blacken'd, UiUliUted corpses! 

'I'liat hell unpent and nud of blood, fit h r wild tigers or tor lop- 
tongued wolves, rot reasoning men, 

And in its stead spee<i mclubtiy^’s campaign. , 

VVitli thy undaunted armies, cngineenng, 

Thy pennants labour, loiLsea'd to the hrec/e, 

Thy bugles sounding loud and clear. 

Away with old romance 1 

Away with novels, plots and [days of foreign courts, 

Away with love-verses sugar’d m rhyme, the intrigues, amours 
of idlers, 
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Fitted for only banquets of the night wheie dancers to late 
music slide, ^ 

The unliealthy pleasures, extravagant dissipations oi the i 
With perfumes, heat and wine, beneath the dazzling cbandeheis. 

To voii, ye reverent sane sisters, 

I raise a voice ior far supcTber themes for poets and for art, 

To exalt the present and the real. 

To teach the average man the glnry of his daily walk and tiade, 
Tq sing in songs how exercise and chemical hfe are/never to be 
baffled, j 

To manual work for each and ali, tf» [ilough, lioo, '/g, 

To plant ami tend tlie tree, the b^rrv, vegetahlev^tameis, 

For every man to see to it that he reallv do sornrt.nng, fur cveiy 
woman too; 

'ro the hammer and the jaw (lip, ur cross-cut), 

To cultmate a turn for < aqienteimg, plastering, paintinp;. 

To work as tailor, tailoresi., nurse, liostlei, p(''-ier, 

To invent a I'Ule, sornelliing uiecuionG, to r*?'! the wa'-hing, cook- 
ing, cleaning, 

.\nd hold It DO disgrace to take a hand at ihcm thpm,-,cUes. 

I say [ bring thee Afuse V> day and lieie. 

All occupations, duties broad ami 

Toil, healthy bnl and sweat, endless, withonl res'rdion, 

The old, old prai tical liiirdens, micrcsts, jojv, 

The family, parentage, (‘hildhuod, husband and wife. 

The housC'Coiniotls, the house uself ami all its belongings, 

Food and its preservation, chemisiry applied to it, 

Whatever forms- the average, strung ('omplete, sweet -bluf»dcd 
man or woii^ii, tlie pcrlect loiigrve prrsonidby, 

And helps its present life to health and happmcai, and >hapeb its 
soul, 

For the eternal real hie to come. 

With latest connections, works, the inter-lransporlation of the 
world. 

Steam-power, the gieat expie^s hues, gjts, petroleum, 

These triumphs of our time, the Atlantic’s delicate cable, 

I’he Pacific railroad, the Suez Canal, the Mont Cenis and Gothard 
and Hoosac tunnels, the Brooklyn Bridge, 

This earth all spanned with iron rails, with lines of steamships 
threading every sea. 

Our own rondure, the current globe I bring. 
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And thou Amcrfcai 

Thy offspring towering e’er so high, yet higher Thee above all 
towering, 

With Victory on thy left, and at thy right hand Law; 
tGou JJnion holding all, fusing, absorbing, tolerating all. 

Thee, ever thee, I sing. 

V 

Thou, also a World, ' 

With all thy\vi(Je geographies, manifold, difTerent, distant, 
Rounded by fiioe in one -one ebromon orbic langu}{ge, 

One common Aidivisiblc destiny for All. 

And by the spells which ye vouchsafe to those your ministers in 
earnest, 

I here personify aijd call my themes, to make them pass before ye- 

X 

Behold, America! (and thou^ ineffable guest and sister 1) 

For thee come trooping up Ihy waters and Ihy lands; 

Behold! thy fields and farni^^, ihy far-off woods and mountains, 
As in procession coming. 

Behold, the sea itself. 

And on its limitless, heaving breast, the ships; 

See, where their white sails, bellying in the wind, speckle the 
green and blue, 

See, the steamers coming and going, steaming in or out of port, 
See, dusky and undulating, the long pennants of smoke. 

Behold, in Oregon, far in the north and west, 

Or in Maine, far in tlie north and east, ihy cheerful axemen, 
Wielding all day their axes. 

Behold, on the Likes, thy pilots at their wheels, thy oarsmen, 
How the ash writhes under tho.se muscular arms ! 

There by the furnace, and there by the anvil. 

Behold thy sturdy blacksmiths swinging their sledges. 
Overhand so steady, overhand they turn and fall with joyous 
clank. 

Like a tumult of laughter. 
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Mark the spirit of invention everywhere, thy rapid patents. 

Thy continual workshops, foundries, risen or i 

See, from their chimneys Low the tall ilaine-fLreS 'Stieatu. 

Mark, tbv interminable fanns, N^orth, South, 

I'hy wealthy daughter-states, Eastern and VVestern, 

The varied .products of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Georg»a, 
l^exas, and the rest. 

Thy limit ftss crops, grass, wheat, sugar, oil, corn, rice, hemp, ho])s, 
Thy bams all fill’d, the endless freight-train andjfthe bulging 
storehouse, 

The grapes tfiat ripen on thy vires, tlie apjdcs in/liy orchards, 
ITiy incalculable lumber, beet, pork, potatoes, thy coal, thy gold 
and silver, 

The inexhaustible iron m thy mines. 

All thine, O sacred UnL-iil 

Ships, farms, shops, barns, factories, mines, 

City and State, North, South, item aiul agf^egate, 

We dedicate, dread Mother, all to thee! 

Protectress absolute, thou I bulwark of all! 

For well we know that while thou givest each ami all (generous 
as God), 

Without thee neither all nor each, nor land, home, 

Nor .ship, nor mine, nor any her** tliis day secure. 

Nor aught, nor any day secure 


And thou, the Kraolem waving <iv<ut all I 
Delicate l^auty, a word to thee (it may be salutary), 
Remember thou hast not always been as here to day so com- 
fortably ensoveroign’d, 

In other scenes than these liave I observ’d thee flag. 

Not quite so trim and whole and freshly blooming in folds of 
stainless silk, 

But t have seen thee bunting, to tatters tom upon thy splinter’d 
staff, 

Or clutch’d to some young colour- bearer’s breast with desperate 
hands, ' 

Savagely, struggled for, for life or death, fought over long, 

'Mid cannons’ thunder-crash and many a curse and groan and 
yell, and rifle-volleys crackiflg sharp, 
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And moving musses as wild dcranns surging, and lives as 
nothing risk'd, 

tor thy mercTemnant prunrd witn dirt and smoke and sopp*d 
in blood, 

For sako of that, my beauty, and that thou inight'st dally as now 
se^'ure up there . 

?Ian\ a good ntm have 1 *!een go under, 

t 

Now here ojid thiise ar.d hence in peace, all ^hine, 0 Flag! 

And here aid hence for thee, O universal Aluse! and thou /or 
lb'*ni! \ 

And Iw'**' anc\henee, (» Union, all the wotlc. and workmen thine! 

None separaU horn the*' - -In if efurth Unf' only, we and thou 

.Kr the Idood of the ihddriu, is it, only the blood 
m.ilernal? 

And byes and v/ *rks, wh.il are they all at ‘ »sL, e\eept the roads 
to hith and death 

Whil- wt r« hearse tmr nuM'ureh'ss wealth, it is for thee, dear 
Motln^ , 

We o'Aii It ah and several to (lav indissoluble in Ihcc; 

Think not our chant , <»ur show , mer^'iy for jirodiieLs gross or lucre 
-it !s foi thee, the soul in ihee. »deotric. sjiiniual! 

Our fju ins, in v ^-nlions, trops, we own in tin e ’ cities and States in 
thee! 

Our ficcd»’nji a)! Ui th(t ! our very li\es in theel 
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A Cauforn/a song, 

A'prophccyand indircv:lion, a thought ini[)alp.ihh ithf.ir.oir, 

A cliorus of dryiids, hiciing, ch partings or h.iin.ulrx ting, 

A murmuMiig fateful, giant voice, out of ilu* c'lrii lud sky, 
Voice <'f ; miglity uying tre‘‘ in redwood fon s* den.^c, 

Fa^nvdi v:\ bretkren, 

FarrtOi'll O t^nnh ond a/.'v, >v ncr^Utjiinni;^ 

My Itmr has ended, wy fetm has rome 

Along the northcni Miast, 

lust ijacl: 1n»rn the rf><,k-luiuiui shore and tl i' ravrs, 

In the saline air Ironi the >t*a in the Mendoc ino countr^a 
'»Vilh tli<* surge for Im.^c and lecoinpaninii'nt low .ind hoarse, 
"^ith crarkhng blows of siacs soundiug nin^icMkh dj'*\i‘n by 
■ilrong arms, 

l^iveit (ha‘p by the shaip tongue'; f»f the axes, tii'-ic ui th<, ad- 
wood forest »leu>e, 

I heard the rniglity liec its death *< hant chanting. 

The chiippoTs heard not, t]i»- (amp ’jUaiities echoed not, 

The quick-ear'd teainslers and \ liam and jack ai- w men h^s'ud 
not, 

As tlic wood -sf>ints came from fheu haunts of a tliousand ycurs 
to join the. refrain 
JJiit in my soul I plainly licard. 

Murmuring out of it.s myriad leaves, 

TJown from its lotiy top n'>ing tw’o hundred feet high, 

Out of its stalwait trunk ind limbs, out of its foot duck bark. 
That chant of the seasons and tune, chant not of Uie past only 
but tlie future. 

y<?w untold Itfe of tnc, 

A^id all you venerable and innocent joys, 
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Perefimal hardy life of me with joys ^mid rain and many a 
summer staff 

And the whtte snows and night and the wild winds ; 

0 the great patient rugged joys^ my souVs strong joys imreek'd by 
man 

(For know 1 bear the soul befitting me, I too have consciousness, 
identity, 

And all the rocks and mountains havc^ and all the ta*ih\ 

Joys of the hfe befitting me and hyothers mine, 

Our time, 6??^ t/rm has come. 

yor yield wc\in it7! fully vmjesti-e brother s. 

We who have \ondly JilVd our tivir : 

With Nature^ labn content, with Uuii huge delight, 

Wc wehome 10 /iat ice wroi ghi for ihrougji the 
And leave the field for them. 

For them predicted Jong, 

Fin a superlfcr race, r^uy too to grandly fill ihcir time. 

For them we abdicate, iv them ourstiecs ye forest kings / 

In them the^e skies and mrs^ these mo iniain peaks, SftasUi, 
Nevadas, 

These huge pf captious elif/s, ihi^ amplithde, these valleys, far 
Yosantte^ 

To he in them alsoiFd, assitmluiea 

Then to a loltiiT strain, 

Still prouder, more ecstatic ruse the chant. 

As if the hens, the deities of the West, 

Joining with master-tongue hoie part. 

Not wan from Ana's fetiches. 

Nor red from Europe's old dynastic slaughter house 
(Area of murder-plot^ of thumes, with scent left yet of wars and 
seal/ olds evirywJufe), 

But come from Nature's long and harmless throes, peacefully 
builtied thence, 

These virgin lands, lands of the Western shore, 

To the nao culminating man, to you, the ernpue new, 

You promis'd long, we pledge, we dedicate. 

You occult deep volitions, 

You average spiritual manhood, purpose of aU, poised on yourself, 
giving not taking Icepo, 
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womanhood divtM, nustteos and source of ail, i<fh^'n,e life 
and hve and aught that comes Jrom life and love. 

You unseen moral essence of all the vast materials of 
(agi' upon age working tn death the same as hfe)^ 

You that, softu times known, ofiencr unkrmcn, reallv shap^ aud 
mould the Plew World, adjustmg it to Time and Space, 

You hidden national will lying tu your abysms, LOfueaTd hu- * rr 
alerl^ 

You past and present purposes Unaaously pursued, maybe :tn- 
• conscious of yourselves, { 

Vnstverv'd by all the passing enurs, peitui nations o' the surface : 
You vital,* univer^ial, deathless* germs, beneath dl crenh, arh, 
statutes, hthatures, ^ 

Here build your hornet for good, establish hch , these ureas entire, 
lands of the Western ^hore, 

Wt pledge, we dedicate ij you, 

Fo^ man cf you, your characteristic race, 

Here may he hardy, sw^et, gigantic groiv, tfere tower proportiom^e 
to Nature, 

H„re dinib the vast purr spaces anconjhud, unchedTd hy wall or 
roof, 

Here laugh with storm cr sun, here joy, hire patirullv inure, 

Here heed himself, urJold himself (not others' formulas heed), 
here fill Ins time. 

To duly Jail, io aid, unreck'd at last. 

To disappear, to serve, 

Thu^ on the norlhenj coast, 

In the echo of teamsters’ calls rJ.^d fhr clinkinrr rh«iin5, and the 
music of choppers^ axes. 

The falling trunk and limbs, ihe crash, the mutfled slinok, the 
groan, 

Such words combined from the redwood- tree, as of voices 
ecstatic, ancient and rustling, 

The century-katmg, unseen dryads, singing, withdrawing. 

All their recesses of forests and inountauis leaving, 

From the Cascade range to ihe VVahsatch, or Idaho far. or 
Utah, 

To the deities of the modem henceforth yielding, 

The chorus and indications, the vistas of coming humanity, the 
settlements, features all, 

In the Mendocino woods I caught^ 
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Tl)t* flashing «md golden pageant of California, 

siiddm aiul gorgeous drama, the sunny and ample latids, 
The ling and varied stretch from Pugei Sound to Colorado south, 
Lanas batli^d in sweeter, rarer, healthier air, valitj's and moun- 
tain difls, 

The fields cd' NatAiie long propaied und fallov/. the silent, cyclic 
cheiuLtrjY, 

Tiie sl(»\v and.^tcacly ages plod.lmg, the unoccupied surface riper, 
uig, the t'cli ores forming bi neath. 

At the Ne ' arriving, ashunu’ng, tai'ing po'^scssioiu 
A swarming ami busy laee sotlliug and i'i;’.’ue>ing everywhere, 
h'hips (oniij^g in from Wm whole round worul, and going out to 
thewb«1( world, 

To India and China ,uid AnstnUa and the thousand island 
paradises ol the TeU he, 

Populous rities, +lie ^'desi inventions, the sUMfiiers on the rivers, 
the lailroads, wiiu many \ ihnfty fafiiri, with machinery. 
All 1 wool and j‘i(I liv gi ipo, ,ukI diggings of y<dlow gold. 


Ihi: na vk id >oij ihan tie 1 uuL ol the W- ,tiTn short. 

( ! iv’S.' hut the in» ms, the 'm}ilenit nts, tlu r,t.'.nding-gr'4inci} 

•ei :!i \ou, coi'Mui to come, ilic pronu,i* o) thnusaiuLs ot years, 
till now diLferr’il 

Promis’d tn he luiriH’cL our common knal. the gu'o. 

The m jv society at [uopj.nir.nute x.) Naiu i , 

1:; nun o( yim, more than }OLir mounlain or slalv.ai t ti,*e.» 
imperial, 

ill tf'.oman nu'iC, far more, than all your gold or vines, or evtu 
vital au 

FfCsb come, to a new ivorld ind^'cd, yet lung prepared, 

I see ibe genius of the raodetn, child of the real and ideal, 
(Icarirg tlie ground for Inroad humanity, the true America, heir 
of the past so grand, ^ 

To build a giondcr iutuie. 
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A soN<; lor o*-cupatioiis! r 

fn the labour of eri|iines ami trades aiui the Kibovirl'l fields f fmd 
the devi‘lopnieiiLi, 

And fiiidi llie cUTiial nj('au!iij:;sr 

W'n];n)**n and \Vi»rkv omen I 

VVlp^ .dl edmaflons i^Mcliral and ornamental ’veil di'.plav 'i c nl 
nt me, wl’.aL wnnld it anuniDl to.'' 

Were I as the he*iri tc.iehei^ ‘hantablc proprietor, vvisr 
inan, 'vhat w(aild .t .nronnl lo'' ^ 

I to you as M/#- bos'. * inployin'^ and y^ni, mujld th.it 

satisfy yijU.'' 

• 

'i'ne K 'lin'd snluous, benevoh nt, and the usual Uanj'., 

A man like jIF* and nevei the ijMiril 

V^dllur p, serviot nor ma'tcr i, 

1 take no s.ioriei a lazp? pra e than a ‘'inall pr'« •*, ] miI] have rnv 
ovvn wIkwct enjoys me, 

I Vrill bo even with you and you shall be oven with rne, 

li you stand a* work ii' a 1 ^♦am] J'. iii^^Ji ihe nig!ic‘t ir> 
the same shop, 

Jf you bestow gifts on y(>'ir biothei or deau sf triond I dennand ii*-' 
good as your brotluT or d^'aicst fiiend, 

If your lover, hu.sbamJ, wiie, is wt Jenme by day or night, I must 
be peisonally as welcome, 

Tf yuu becoiiie degraded, mmiiial, ill, thi^n J bc» ome so for yoni 
sake, 

T1 you remember your foolish and outlaw’d deeds, do you think 
I i aunot remember my own foolish and outlaw’d deeds ? 

If you carouse at the table 1 f arouse at the opposite side of the 
table. 

If you meet some stranger in the streets and love him or her, why 
J often meet strangers in the street and love tlum, 
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Why what have you thought of yourself? 

Is it you then that thought yourself less? 

Is it you that thought the President greater than you? 

Or the rich better off than you ? or the educated wiser than you? 

(Because you arc gieasy or pimpled, or were once drunks or a 
thief. 

Or that you are diseas’d, or rheamaiic, or a prostitute. 

Or from frivolity or impotence, or that you arc no scholar and 
never s%v your nam*' in print. 

Do you give m that you are any less iir- mortal ?) 


2 

Souls of men and women ! it is not you T cal^ unseen* unheard, 
untouchable and untoiir-hing. 

It ii u<'t you 1 go argue pro and < on about, and to settle whether 
you aio alive or no, 

1 own publicly who are, if nobody else owns. 

Grown, balf-guuvn and lube, of this country and every country, 
iud(»oL-. and outdoors, one just a; lOin'li the other, I see, 
And all ^dsc- behind or through them, 

Th»* wife, and she is not one jot less than the hiisbjsud, 

The daughtei , and she ls just .is good as the son. 

The mother, and she is every bit a ; much as the father. 

Offspring of ignouint and poor, boys apprentje ed to trades, 
Young fellows working on farms and old fellows working on 
farms, 

Sailor-men, rnei chant- men, coasteis, immigrants, 

All these I see, but nigher and farther tlie same I sec, 

None shall escape me and none shall wish to escape me, ^ 

I bring what you much need yet always have. 

Not money, amours, dress, eaung, erudition, but as good, 

I send nv) agent or medium, offer no representative of value, but 
offer the value itself. 

There is something that comes to one now and perpetually, 

It is not what is printed, preach’d, discussed, it eludes discussion 
and print, 
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It is not to be put in a book^ it is not in this book^ 

It is for you whoever you are, it is no farther from you than your 
hearing and sight are from you, 

It is hiiited by nearest, commonest, readiest, it is evcT prCiV^k; ■; 
by them. 

You may read in many languages, yet read notliiug aboui ir. 

You may read the President's message and read nothing ao.»nt 
it tliftre, 

IJothing in the reports from the State deportmen'," or Treasury 
department, or in the daily papers or weekiy papers. 

Or ill tlie wccnsus or revenue jreturns, prices cenem, or any 
accounts of stock. ^ 


3 

Tbt sun and stars that Ihut m the open air, 

The apple-shaped earth anti we upon it, surely the drift of them 
is something grand, 

I do not know what it is e'Kcpt that it i* grand, and diwt it hi 
happiness, 

And that the ^‘nclosing nnrjxirt of us here if. not a speculation or 
bon mot or rcconnoissaiice, 

And that it is not something which by hick may tiini out well /or 
us, and without luck must be a failuro fur us, 

And not. something which may yet be retracted in a certain 
contingency. 

Tlic light and shade, the curious sense of body and identity, the 
greed that with perfect complaisance devours all things, 

The endless pride and outstretching of man, unspeakable jo>s 
and sorrows, 

Tlic wonder every one sees in ev^ry one else he sees, and the 
wonders that fill each minute of time for ever, 

What have you reckoned them for, camerarlo 

Have you reckon’d tJicm for 3’our trade or fann-work? or for 
tlie profits of your store? 

Or to achieve yourself a position? or to fill a gcnllenian’s leisure, 
or a lady's leisure? 

Have you reckon’d that the landscape took substance and form 
that it might be painted in a picture? 

Or men and women tliat they might be written of, and songs 
sung? 
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Or the attmetioR of gravity, and tl)p great laws and harmonious 
combinulions and the fluids of tlie air, as subjects for tlie 
savans ? 

Or the brown land and the blue sea for maps and charts? 

Or the stars to he put in constelIatii)ns and named fancy names? 
Or tlvit tlicgrcnvUj of seeds is for agricultural tables, or agricul- 
ture itseil-’ 

Old institutions, these ar».s, librane*?, legend*, (:ol]<“'‘tion^,aMd the 
pract ICC vianded ahmg in nianufactnres, will wo rate tlicin 
Su high?* 

Will v.T raic our iMsli and b iciness high ' f hav.* nonobjection, 

1 r«itt^ tlierii a\ high .is the highest -thro a child Imihi of a 
woiudi) and tuaii I r.ite beyond all ral‘\ 

thought our Union g-and, and nur ('on-'litntuui irr.irid, 

1 dll nor say they are not graruJ .ind gt»od, lor ihey are, 

I am tins city ))jst as much in "-ith tlj*m\ as you, 
riion J am m love wi h Vcm, and with all my lellows upon the 
earth.. 

VVe ro;v>id<*r biblcs and religions dn inc I ilo noi. ^ay <he\ are 
not divine, , 

T sa.^ tiicr Ikivc .ili iTown out ul '-on, arifl may grow out of you 
still. 

It is not they who give tlie hie, it is you who give the life, 
Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or irech from the earth, 
than tln^y ai- slied out of you. 

4 

The sum oi all known n verence I add up m you whoH,\'''r you arc. 
The President is there m lie* Wluu* JJouse lor you, it is not you 
who are here for him. 

The Secfctaiic-^ m their biiieaus for not you here foi 
them, 

Toe Congress convenes <*very Twi:iith>TUorit!> for vou, 

Law's, courts, the forming of States, the charters ot cities, the 
going and coming ot commerce and mails, are all for you. 

List close iny scholars dear, 

I>ocirines, politics and civilisation cyurge from you. 

Sculpture and monuments and anything inscribed anyw'hcre are 
tallied in you, 
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The gist of histories and statistias as far kick .is the records reach 
is in you this hour, and mytlis and Uks the same, 

If \oii v/erc not breathing and wjilking here, where wou'J I'u ■. 

’ all heP 

The most renown’d poems wocld be ashes, orations an*! |)ia\s 
would be vanmms. 

Ml archiierture is what you do to it when you look upon ii 
(Oul you*lliink it wa : in tin white or grey stone? u the lines of 
, the arches and cornices^) 

Ml rnuMc i'» wii.u avv.t’n ^ from 3:011 ivhen you are r**iniiu!ed by tlv 
(nstriiin*‘nts, 

3 t IS not llif; violins and the conifts, it is noi ^hc oooe nor the 
beating driirii.., nor the score of 'lie biOinn-c singer sin[!;ing 
Ins swett roiaaiv/.i, ttor that ot the men’s ehonis, nor tliiil 
of the women >> eooru.^, 

It IS nearer and farti** r tn.m tiny. 

5 

Will the w'hole coino back the«i? , 

< an lacli see signs of llic bi s! ])ya look ni the looking is 

iheie noil ling greater or inorc** 

I*oes all sit there tvith yni, with the my.'tic «n«si cn soul? 

change and h.inl that paradio. true i give, 

Objects gross and the unseen soul are one. 

llouse-bnildmg, measiiiing., sawing the boards^ 

Blacksmitfiing, glass Idowing, nail inuliing, coopeiing tin-roof- 
ing, slnngk-drc*5sing, 

Ship-joining, dock-huilding, fiph curing, tl iggeig fd sidewalks by 
naggers. 

The pump, the pik driver, Uie great dcriK k. the coal kiln and 
brick kiln — 

Coal-mines and all that is down therCj the lamps in the diirkncss, 
echoes, Si)ngs, w'hat modilalions, what v.ist native thoughts 
looking Ihrougli smutch’d faces, 

Iron- works, forge-tires m the mountains nr bv nver-banks. men 
around feeling tlie melt with huge crow bars, lumps of ore, 
the due combining ol ore, limestone, coal, 

Tlie blast-furnace and the puddling -furnace, the loiip-Iump at the 
bottom of the melt at last, the rolling'-mill, the stumpy 
bars of pig-iron, the strong clean-shapcd T rail for railroads. 
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Oil-works, silk- works, whiie-lcad-works, the sugar-house, steam- 
saws, the great mills and factories, 

Stone-cutting, shapely trimmings fcir facades 0/ window or door- 
lintels, the mal’ct, the tooth-chisel, tlie jib to protect the 
thumb, 

The calking- iron, the kettle of bioling vault-cement, and the fire 
under the kettle, 

The cotton-bale, the stevedore’s hook, the saw and ])ii?k of the 
sawyer, ^tlic mould ot the moulder, tlie ■r’l'- f: knife of 
tile butclier, tlie ice saw, and all (he work with ice, 

The work and tuols of the riggei. graj^pler, sail maker, block- 
maker, \ 

Goods of gtitla perchii, j)af>ier-machc, colours, brushes, brush - 
making, glarjcr's inipliiricnts. 

The veneer and glue pot, the confectioner’s ornaments, the 
decanter and glass* (he shears and fiur-iron, 

The awl and knee-strap, the pint measure and Cjuart measure, the 
counter and the writing- pen of qinll or metal, the 

making of all sorts ol edg» d tools, 

The brewery, runwing, thr' inJt , thr' vais, ever\ thing that is done 
by brewers, w ine-niakers, \ meg ir-makcrs, 
liCather-drcssinf coa(h-inal:ing, Ir'iler-maknig, r»i]>e-twisting, 
distilling, sign -painting, hme- burning, cotton - picking, 
electroplating, clctirt*lyfiing, stercolyjung. 

Stave-machincs, planing-machines, reaping inachincs,' plough- 
ing -machines, thrashing- machines, steam w'lignns, 

The cart of the carinan, the oninihus, Oie ponderous dray, 
Pyrotechny, letting off colour’d lirewoiks at night, fancy figures 
and jets ; 

Beef on the butclicr’s stall, the slauglacr house of the biucher, 
the butcher in his killing-clothes. 

The pens of live pork, tlic killing -hainme!, the hog-hook, the 
scaider’s tub, gut ting, the cutter’., tlea voi,the packer’s maul, 
and tlie plenteous wintcr-w'ork of pork packing, 
Flour-w^orks, grinding of wheal, ly^e, mai/e, iice, the barrels and 
the fuilf and quarter barrels, the loaded liargcs, the high 
piles on w^harves and levees. 

The men and the work ol the men on femes, railroads, coasters, 
fish- boats, canals; 

The hourly routine of your own or any man’s life, the shop, yard, 
store, or factory, 

These shows all near you by *day and night — workman ! whoever 
you arc, your daily life I 
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In that and them the heft oi the heaviest — in that and them far 
more than you estimated (and far less also), 

In them realities for you and me, in them poems for you an'i ,ni , 
In lliem, not yourself — you and your soul enMose all v 
regardless of estimation, 

In them the development good— in them all themes, liints, 
possibilities. 

• 

1 do not affirm that what you see beyond is futile, £ io not advise 
• you to stop, 

T do not say leadings you thought great are not groat, 

But I say that none UmcI to gi eater than these hod to. 

6 

Will you seek af?ir olE? you .surely come bark at 
In things best known to yen iiiiding the Ijcst, or as good as the 
best, 

In folks nearest to you fiudmu: the sweetest, ^t^on^:»*'»t, lovingest, 
Happiness, knowledge, not m another place but tins place, not for 
another hour but this hour, 

Man in the first you see or touch, always m fritnd, lirother, 
i>ighest neighbour- -woman in mother, sister, wiie, 

The popular tastes and employments taking precedeutc in poems 
or anywhere, 

You workwomen and workmen of these States having your own 
divine and strong life, 

And all else giving place to men and women like you. 

Whrn the psalm sings instead of the singer, 

When the script pleaches mslrad of the preacher, 

When the pulpit descends and goes instead of the rarver that 
carved the supp^irting desk. 

When 1 can touch the body of books by night or by day, and 
when they toucli niy body back again, 

When d unive rsity course convinces like a slumbering woman and 
child convince. 

When the minted gold in the vault smiles like the night-watch- 
man’s daughter. 

When warrantee deeds loafe in chairs opposite and are my friendly 
companions, 

I intend to reach them my hand, and make as much of them as 
I do of men and women like you. 



A SONG OF THE ROLLING EARTH 


I 

I 

A SONG of tlifc rollinu: earth, iiJid of 'vorrh' fiCLording, 

Were you thuiking that those wore 1 he woids. those upright lines c* 
those rjirvrs, angles, dots? 

NtTi, those are A»ot the v*i;r(Js, th** subbi.iutia* words' are m the 
ground an<i f-a, 

Thev arc m the .air, they .ite in y*»ii. 

< re you thinkjug thai IhoNe wcio th^* ^v'ools, tho^se tlduToas 
iounds out of you: liicnds’ moutlis^ 

No, Ihc real vvurds a?; iimrc dcli. lou*; than th^y, 

IliinLui bodivh words, :n\n.n(^ of woid^ 

fin the best poesns reappL^irs the body, man s or \/oman*s, "'’rll- 
shajicd, iiatiual, gay. 

Every pait able, lu live, reteptive, witluuii •'Il'iiuo (,‘r the need of 
shame). 

Air, soil, wall i tire- tlujsc arc woids, 

I iiiyscU uni a \\ finl with them - niy qualities inici peneiratc with 
theirs — my ii.iiiio nothing to thciiL 

Though it woie told in the three ihoubund laiiguaL^es, what w-nld 
air, sod, water, file, laiow oi my nui'ie? 

A healthy pJOSen<!e, a friendly or commandmg gc-^tiire, are w^>rd■J, 
siijnngs, meanings, 

The chai ens that go with the rncie looks of some men and women, 
arc sayings and im aning.*^ also. 

The workmanship oi souls is by those inauoililc words i)l the 
earth, 

The masters know the earth’s words and use them more than 
audible words. 

Amelioration is one of tlu* earth’s words. 

The earth neither lags nor liastens, 

iS6 
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It I’.as all iiLtributrs, growths, effects, latent in itself from the 
juinp, 

It IS not half beautiful only, defects and exciescentr's shi- v /i 
as tnurli as peifections show. 

The earth docs not withhold* il is generous enough 
Tlie tniths of tueearthconlinualK wail, they arc nol -*0 ^ J 

cithtjr. 

'j’hey arc calm, subtle, uiitr.iusmissiblc by print, 

'Fhey arc imbued through »ill t]i'ng> themselves 

willingly, 

Convening a scnliineni autl iiuMialinn, I iiUcr ■ nd utr''r, 

I speak not, yet if you hour me not nf what a\ ail am I to 300? 
To bear, to better, la< king the-^e of wdui* avail .jui I ? 

V iVf ^(nu lie ! acconrhi ?. i 

Will you rot your own in ^'ourself then*? 

Will you I’lal and tiicre ') 

The earth does nol argue, 

Is not pathftic, ha^ no air mgcuieni^, • 

Poes no*, .n’l'cain, ha^te, persuiule, thrLJit<ui, pTi.n.ise, 

M'lVe.s no di&rrurwnaliniis, lias no contcivabL* fadiir.-:, 

Plosc'i nothing, rehnos nothing, simts noin- out, 

(H al! thii powers, ol>}Ci i-, •elates* it notifies, shut ' none out 

'i ho earth does not exhibit it .eU nor refuse to exlubit ilself, 
possesses LtJl iindcrni ath, 

UadefnearJi the O'-'tensibIc 'Joiind 5 , the august rhonis of henies, 
the wail of daves, 

i'cisnidons of lovers, curses, of the d%.ng, laughter cf 

young people, accents of bargainers, 

Underneath these possessing words that never fail. 

To her children the words of the eloquent tiumb great mother 
never fail, 

The tnie words do not fail, for motion does not f.iil ami reflection 
does not tail, 

Also the day and night do nol fail, and the vu\age we pursue 
docs not fail. 

Of the mtcrniinahle sisters. 

Of the ceaseless cotillons of sisters, 
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Of the centripetal and centrifugal sisters^ the elder and younger 
sisters. 

The beautiful sister we know dances on with the rest. 

With her ample back towards every beholder. 

With the fiiscinations of youtt and iJje equal fa'icinations of 
age, 

Sits she whom I too love like the test, sits undist\ifb'<j, 

Holding up m her hand what has the character ot a mirror, while 
her eyes glance back from it, 

Glance as she sits, inviting none, deny-iig none,, 

Holding a miiror day and nightf tirelesslv behne lie/ own face. 

Seen at hand or seen at a distance, 

Duly the twenty- four ,ip]iear in jaiblic e\e,ry day, 

Duly approach and pass wiiii their companions oi a coiripanion, 
Looking from no countenances of th»’ir own, but from the 
countenances ofjdiosc wdio are with them, 

From the countenances of chikUen or women or the manly 
countenance, 

From (he ope® countenances of animals oi from inanimate 
tliinijs, 

From the landscape or waters from Ov* esquisite apparition of 
the sky, 

From our countenances, mine and yours, faithfully returning 
them, 

Every day in public ap|x\»ririK without fail, but never twice with 
the same companions. 

Embracing loari, embracing all, proceed the three hundred and 
sj\.ty-five resi.‘ii]e.:sly nnind the sun; 

Embracing all, sooiliing supporting, billow close three hundred 
and sJxLy-five otTsei.s of the first, sure and necessary as they. 

Tumbling on steadily, nothing dreading. 

Sunshine, storm, cold, heat, for ever witJ is landing, passing, 
carrying, 

*rhe soiiFs realisation and dcMermination still inheriting, 

The fluid vacuum around and ahead still entering and dividing, 
No balk retarding, no anchor anchoring, on no rock striking, 
Swift, glad, content, unbereav'd, nothing losing, 

Dt all able and ready at any time to give strict account. 

The divine ship sails the divme sea. 
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Wliocver you arc! motion and reflection are especialiy £o ' yew 
The divine sliip sails the divine sea for you. 

Whoever you are I you are he or she for whom the earth isi solid 
arid liquid. 

You are he or she for whom the sun and moon hanj^ in the sky, 
tor none^nore than >ou are Uie present and the p. st, 

Fpr none more than you is innnorlaliiy. 

Each man to himself and each woman to lirrseU, is the w'ord of 
ihe past and present, and the true word of immortality; 
No one can accjuire for another -not one. 

Not one can grow for another — not one 

The song is to the singer, and < onios back mt»st to him, 

The teaching is to the icaciier, and comes back most to him, 
The rnunier is to the munJen*^, and I'omef bj«k to him, 
The theft is to the thief, and comes back rno.st to nim^ 

'I'he love is to the lover and comes l-.ick most to him, 

The gift is io tl.e giver, and comes bai'k most mliim - it cannot 
fail, • 

'Jlic oration is to the orJdr)r, the sl\ ling is to the aciur and actress 
not to the audience, 

And no man understands any greatness or goodness but his own, 
or the indication of his owai 


3 

I swear the earth shall surely I e roniplete to him or her who 
shall be complete, 

The earth remains jagged ;ind broken only to him or iier who 
remains jagged and broken. 

I swear there is no greatne«;s or power tl at docs not emulate 
those of the earth, 

There can be no theory ol any account unless it corroborate the 
theory of the earth, 

No politics, song, religion, behaviour, or what not, is of account, 
unless it compare with the amplitude of the earth, 

Unless it face the exactness, vitality, impartiality, rectitude of 
the earth. 
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T swear I begin to sec love itb sweeter spasms than that which 
responds love, 

It is that which contains itself, which never invites and never 
refuses, 

J swear I begin !>• see little or rmtliing in audible words^ 

All 11101^,^0.1 toward the presentalioii of the unspcihen meanings 
of the eatlh, 

TowumI Ir'mfwiio smg'' the songs ihe bod}' luu! of the truths 
uftheeaith, 

Toward him who makes th (5 diitionanes of words that nriiit 
r iTinot toui'h. 

I sweat f Me wh ir is better than to loll the bi-st, 

It is alway- 1 > leave the best iini-jlfl 

Wlicn I liiwlertakc to tell the b‘s' L find 1 cannot, 

Mv tongue i.s ineflcctii.tl on u.". [Meiyts, 

My breath will not bc,i»bediotii lo it.s organs, 

] bCMjme a dninli nirm. 

The best- of thc-^Mrlh rannot he ‘o|<l ainhow , all or .my is best, 
It is not vvhat you antii'ipated, i, is cheaper, eaMor, nearer, 
Things aie not /h.sniiss'd fiorn I he places tliey held lietoiv, 

'I'he eartli i * ju.^l pv)sif jve and direct as it was beloie, 

Facts, religions impoweinenl^*, polilK's, ttafles, arc a> real as 
behiie, 

Tint the soul IS also rc/d, it too is pi.sitivc and diicci, 

No reasoniiiL^ no pjoof has establish’d it, 

I'ndcniablc growth li;^ estabh.sh'd it. 


4 

7 ‘hese to echo the tones of .souls and the plir,«scs of souls, 

(If they did not eeho the phie-c& ol soul; what v.ere tia y then? 
If they luid not r<*leience to you in especial what were they 
tlien '*) 

f svveai J will nev'cr heraeforth have to do wdb the faith that 
telh the be.st, 

I W'ill have lo do only with that faith that leaves the beat untold. 


Say on, say ere! .sing on, singers! 

Delve I mould 1 pile the words of the earth I 
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W(jrk or;, iiftcr age, nothing is to be lost, 

It may have to wait long, but it wil! certainly romo in use, 
Wht^n ili^' iiulerials arc all {iropared and ready, llm atr- ' , ; 
shall -*i>n.‘ar, 

I swear to you the ardiitects shall appear witlniit tail. 

1 swear to you thev will understand you and justify yon 
The greatest /’niOTig them shall be he who best knows yoi- loJ 
encloses all and is failhliil to nil, 
ye and the re:^" shall not ft'igt’l you, they shall poiceive that )»iu 
are not an iota less Ilian they. 

You sludl be fully glorified in tjietn 


YOUTH DAY, OLD AGF. AND NIGHT 

VouTir. largf , lusty, i." Uig --jouth f«ill oi huce, fasciii r 

Imn, 

Do you know that t)!i! A;.(‘ Cimic ufhv you uilhc^iu.i! glare, 
force. UseiiiiLluM'^ 

Day fnll-biown and splendid" dwV ni t’a* i^i^l^n^c uiu. at lion, 
ainbilion, hmglih r, , 

The Night iol'ows tl'i^.e eitL millions of suls, ♦ ud sleup and 
restoiuig darknr^s 
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SONG OF THE UNIVERSAL 

I 

Comb, said the Muse, 

Sing me a song no poet yet iuis chanted, 

Sing me the universal. 

In this broad earth of <*urs. 

Amid the measureless gro->sness nnd the slag, 

Emlose(i an<] sate within its central lieart, 

Nestles the seed perfection. 

By evc*ry life a share or more or \e*.s, 

None horn but it is born, roncenrd or unconceard the seed is 
waiting. 


9 

Ix)! keen- eyed towering s< ience. 

As from tall peaks the modern overlooking, 

Successive absolute fiats issuing. 

Vtt again, lo! the soul, above all science, 

For it has history gatlicrM lik«- husks around the globe, 

For it the entire st.ir myriads roll through the sky, 

fn spiral routes by long detours, 

a inucli-tac,king ship upmi the sea). 

For it the partial to the permanent flowing, 

For it the real to the ideal tends. 

For it the mystic evolution. 

Not the right only justified, what vre call evil also justified. 

Forth from their masks, no matter what, 

From the huge festering trunk, from craft and giiilo and tears. 
Health to emerge and joy, joy universaL 

193 
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Birds of Passage 

Oiit of the bulk, the morbid and the shallow, 

Out of the bad majority, the ^'aried countless frauds of men and 
?tiitos, 

ii^icctric, antiseptic yet, dcavmg, suffusing all. 

Only the good is universal. 


3 

Over the*mounlain-gp)v\lhs disease and sorrow, 
^n uncaught bird is ever hoveiing, hovering, 
High in the purer, liuppjer air. 

• • 

From imperfection’s murkiest cloud. 

Darts always torth one ray of perfect h^ht, 

One tlash of heaven’s glory. 

'lo fashion's, custom s oi>ioid, 

To the mud Babel-din. th»' d>‘afcning orgies, 
Soothing each lull :i strain is beard, just heard, 
From sutnc far shore the f;ii:d chorus sou piling. 

O the blest eyes, the happy hearts. 

'riiat see, that l.pow tli*' guiding thread so inu*,. 
Along the mighty labyrinth. 


4 

And thou, America, 

For the scheme’s culmination, its ihonglil and its reality, 

For these (not for thyselt) thou liaa arrived. 

ITiou too surrounds st. all. 

Embracing, carrying, welcoming all, thou too by pathways 
broad and new. 

To the ideal teiide.st. 

The measur’d faiths of other land*?, the grandeurs of the past. 
Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 

Doific faiths and amplitudes, absorbing, comprehending all. 

All eligible to all. 

All, all for immortality, 

Love like the light silently wrapping all, 

Nature’s amelioration blessing aU, 
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Th(i blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain, 

Forms, objects, growths, humanities, to spiritual images ripening. 

Give me, O God, to sing that thought. 

Give me, give him or her I love this quenchless faith, 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not from us. 
Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time hiuI Space, 

Health, pcacj'*, solvation universal. 

Ts it a dream? 

Nay but the lack of it the dream, 

And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dreern, 

And all the world a dream. 


riONEKRS! O PrONKKRSI 

C'JMH mv tan fared children, 

Follow well m order, f*n yrmr weapons ready. 

Have you your pistols-^ have vt'u your sharp-r‘dged axes'* 
IhonctTs ! 0 pioneers I 

For WL* cannot tarry here, 

We must njiirrh, my darlings, wr must bear the brunt of danger, 
Wc the youthful smtwy rac<‘s, all the rest on us depend, 
Pioneers t 0 pioneers! 

0 you youths, Western youths, 

St» impatient, lull ot action, full of manly pride and friend''hij), 
i*iain I see you Western youths, see yiui tramping viith the 
foremost, 

Pioneers ! 0 pioneers ! 

Have the cider no c-, ludted? 

Do fhc}* droop and end their h^son, wcaiied over there beyond 
the seas? 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden ami the lesson; 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

All the past we leave behind, 

We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world wc seize, world of labour and the 
march, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 
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We detachments steady throwing, 

Down the edges, through the passes, up the mouiiLams st 

Conquering, holding, daring, venturing us we go the un'<nu%\T^ 
ways. 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

V^e primeval forests felling, 

We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing d 'op the mines 
within, 

We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soil upheaving, 

Pioneers 1 O pioneers ! 

I • 

Colorado men are wc. 

From the peaks gigantic, from the great sienas and the high 
plal''«iUit, 

Fioin the mine and Irom tlie gully, Irom thr lumling trail we 
come, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 

From Nelirasku, fn»ri\ Aikansav, 

Central inland rare are we, ionn Jilissouri, vMtKihe continental 
blood mteivem'd, 

All the hands of coiniados clasping, ail Die Soulhirn, all the 
Northern, 

•Pioneers I C) pioneers ! 

0 resistless, restless race ! 

O beloved race in rill! O my bicrist aches with tender love 
for all! 

0 1 mourn and yet exult, 1 am lajii with love lor uli, 

rioneois! O pioneers! 

Raise the mighty mother mLsirei-s, 

Waving high the delicate mistress, over all tJic slarry mistress, 
(bend your heads all), 

Raise the iang'd and w^arlike mistress, stern, impassive, wcapon’d 
mistress, 

Pioneers 1 O pioneers ! 

See my children, resolute children, 

By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or falter, 

Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there behind us urging, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers I 
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On and on the compact ranks, 

With accessions ever waiting, with the places of the dead quickly 
fill'd, 

Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never 
^ stopping, 

Pioneers ! 0 pioneers ! 

0 ta die advancing on ! ^ 

Are there some of us to droop and die? hiis the hour edme? 
Then upon the march we fittest die, soon and sure the gap iji 

fiU’d, 

Pioneers I 0 pioneers ! * 

All the pulses of the world. 

Falling in they beat for us, with the We-^teri movement beat, 
Holding single'or together, steady moving to the front, all for us. 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Life’s involvM and varied pageants. 

All the forms and shows, all the workmen at their work, 

All the seamen and the landsmen, all the masters w'lth their slaves, 
Pioneers ! 0 pioneers ! 

All tlie hapless silent lovers, 

All the prisoners in the prisons, all the righteous and the wicked, 
All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all tlie living, all tlie dying. 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

1 too with my soul and body. 

We, a curious trio, picking, w^andering on our way, 

Through these shores amid tlie shadows, witli the apparitions 
pressing. 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Lo, the darting, bowling orb! 

Lo, the brother orbs around, all Uie clustering suns and planets, 
All the dazzling days, all the mystic nights with dreams, 
Pioneers 1 O pioneers ! 

These are of us, they fire w^ith us, 

All for primal needed work, while the followers tliere in embryo 
wait behind, ' 

We tO’day’s procession heading, we the route for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 
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0 you daughters of the West! 

0 you young and elder daughters ! O you mothers and you w': ! 

Never must you be divided^ m our ranks you move united. 
Pioneers I 0 pioneers I 

Minstrels latent on the prairies I 
(Shrouded bards of other lands, you may rest, you have 
. your work), » 

Soon I hear you coming warbling, soon "ou rise and trump 
■ amid us, 

Pioneers ! O pioneers ! 

• • 

Not for delectations sweet. 

Not the cusliion and t ho slipper, not the pcaceftil and the studious, 
Not the riches safe and palling, not lor us the lame enjoyment, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 

Do tlic feasters gluttonous feast? 

Do the’coqiulent sleepers sleep? have they lockM and bolted 
doors? 

Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground, 
Pioneers ! 0 pioneers 1 

Elas tlie night descended ^ 

Was the road of late so toilsome? did we stop discouraged 
nodding on our way? 

Yet a passing hour I >icld you in your tracks to pause oblivious. 
Pioneers I O pioneers! 

Till with sound of truinjiet. 

Far, far off the daybreak call -hark! how loud and clear 1 hear 
it wind, 

Swift I to the head of tlie army!— swift! spring to your places. 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers I 


TO YOU 

Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walks of dreams, 
1 fear these supposed realities are to melt from under your feet 
and hands, 

Even now your features, joys, speech, house, trade, manners, 
troubles, follies, costume, crimes, dissipate away from you. 
Your true soul and body appear before me. 
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They stand forth out of affairs, out of commerce, shops, work, 
farms, clothes, the house, buying, selling, eating, drinking, 
suffering, dying. 

Whoever you are, now I place my hand upon you, that you be 
my poem, 

I whisper with iny lips close to your car, 

I have loved(n)any women and men, but I love none better than 
you. 

t 

0 I have been fiiLitory and <iumb, 

\ sliould have made my way straight to you long ago, 

1 should have blahb’d nothing hut you, I should have chanted 

nothing but j ou. 

J will leave all and conic and make hymns of you, 

None has understood you, but I iindersmrid you, 

None has done ju.'ditfe To you, you have not done ju .lice to 
yourself, 

None bill has found you ixn[)('rfcct, f only find no imperfection 
m you, 

None but would subordinate you, 1 only am he wliu will never 
consent to subordinal e you, 

I only am he who places over \ ou no master, owner, better, God, 
beyond what waits intrinsically in youiself. 

Painters have painted their swarming groups and the centre- 
figure of all. 

From the head of the centre-ligurc spreading a nimbus of gold- 
en lour’d light, 

But I paint myriads of heads, but paint no head without its 
nimbus of gold-colour’d light. 

From my hand from the brain of every man and woman it 
streams, cffulgently flowing for ever. 

O I could sing such grandeurs and glories about you ! 

You have not known what you arc, you have slumber’d upon 
yourself all your life, 

Your eyelids liave been the same as closed most of the time, 

What you have done returns already in mockeries, 

(Your tJirift, knowledge, prayers, if they do not return in 
mockeries, what is their return?) 
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The mockeries are not you^ 

ITndemeuth them and wiiliin them I see j'ou lurk, 

\ pursue you where none else has pursued you, 

Silence, the desk, tlie flippant exprej»sion, the night, the a;:-.'.'- 
tom’d roQtme, if these conceal you from others or timn 
yourself, they do not conceal you from me, . 

The shaved face, the unsteady eye, the impure complexly) i, / 
tliesc balk others tJiey do not balk me, . 

The pert \ipparel, the defonn’d attitude, dnii.kei:ness, greed, 
, premature deatli, all these 1 part asiile. 

Tliere is no •endowment ui rnaritor woman that is not tallied in 
you, 

There is no virtue, no beauty in man or woman, but as good is 
in you, 

No pluck, no endurance in others, but os good is in vou, 

No pleasure waiting lor others, hut an equal pleasure waits for 
you, 

• 

As for rnc, ] give no' lung to any one except 1 give tJie like rare 
fully to you, 

I sing the songs of the glory oj none, not Ck.'dt sooner Uiun 1 
sing the songs of the ghir\ ol you. • 

Whoever you ate! claim yout own at any hazard I 
These shows of the East and West are tame compared U> 
you, 

These immense meadows, these intenniiiable rivers, you are 
immense and interminable as they. 

These furies, elements, storms, motions of Nature, throes of 
apjjarent dissolution, you are lie or she who is master or 
mistress over tlieni, 

Master or mistress in your own right over Nature, elements, pain, 
passion, dissolution. 

The hopples fall from your ankles, you find an unfailing suffi- 
ciency, 

Old or young, male or female, nidc, low, rejected by the rest, 
whatever you arc promulges itself, 

Through birth, life, death, burial, the means are provided, 
nothing is scanted. 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui, what you 
are picks its way. 
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FRANCE 

The Year oj these States 
A GREAT 3 'ear .and place, • 

A harsh discordant natal scream out-sounding, to touch the 
mother’.^ heart closer than any yei. 

I walk’d the sliores of my Kastcrn sea. 

Heard over the waves the little voice, 

Saw the divine infant where she .woke nioumfully wailing, amid 
the roar of cannon, curses, shouts, crash of falling buildings, 
Was not so sick from the blood in the gutters running, nor from 
the single corpses, iut those m heaps, nor those borne away 
in the tuinbnk , 

Was not so desperate at the battues of death — was not so 
shock’d at the repealed fusillades of the guns. 

«• 

Pale, silent, stem, what could I say to that lr);ig-accrucd retribu- 
tion? 

Could I vrish humanity diflerent^ 

Could 1 wish the people made of wood and stone? 

Or that there be no justice in destiny or time? 

O Liberty! O mate lor me! 

Here too the blaze, the grape-shot and the axe, in reserve, to 
fetch tlicm out iii case of need. 

Here too, though long represt. can never be destroy’d, 

Here too could rise at list murdering and ecstatic, 

Here too demanding fall arrears of vengeance. 

Hence I sign this salute over the sea, 

And I do not deny that icrrible red birth and baptism. 

But remember the little voice that I heard wailing, and wait with 
perfect trust, no matter how long, 

And from to-day. sad and cogent 1 maintain the bequeath’d 
cause, as for all lands, 

And I send these words to Paris with my love, 

And I guess some chansonniers there will understand them, 
For I guess there is latent music yet in France, floods of it, 

0 I hear already the bustle of instruments, they will soon be 
droyming all tliat would interrupt them. 
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0 I think the east wind brings a triumphal and "free march. 
It reaches hitlier, it swells me to joyful madness, 

1 will run transpose it in words, to justify it, 

T Will yet sing a song for yon ina femme. 


MYSELF AND MINE 

Myself and mine gymnastic ever, 

Te stand the cold or heat, to take good aim with a gun, to sail a 
boat, to manage horses, to beget superb clnldw n, 

To speak rdiddy and clearly, tb leel at home among common 
people, 

And to hold tjur own in terrible positions on land :ind i-ea. 

Not for an embToiileicr, 

(There will always be plenty of embroiderers, I welcome them 
also), . 

But for the fibre ol tilings and for inherent* im^n and women. 

Not to chisel ornaments. 

But to chisel with free stroke the Ik ads and limbs of plenteous 
supreme Gods, that the StJtcs may realise’ thr. in wdking 
and talking. 

• « 

Let me have my own way. 

Let others promulge the laws, I will make no account of the laws, 

Let otliers praise eminent men and hold up peace, I hold up 
agitation and conflict, 

I praise no eminent man, 1 rebuke to his fai e the one that was 
thought most worthv- 

(Who are you? and wluit arc you secretly guilty of all your life? 

Will you turn aside all your life? will you grub and chatter all 
your life? 

And who are you, blabbing by rote, years, pages, languages, 
reminiscences, 

Unwitting to-day that you do not know how to speak properly 
a single word?) 

Let others finish specimens, I never finish specimens, 

I start them by exhaustless laws as Nature docs, fresh and 
modern continuaUy. 
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I give nothing as duties^ 

What others give as duties I give as living impulses, 

(Sliall I give the heart’s action as a duty?) 

Let others dispose of questxms, I dispose of nothing, J arouse 
unanswerable questions, 

Who are they I sec and toiidi, and what about them? 

What about/ tliese likes of myst‘ll tliat dravv me so close by tender 
directions and incliicclions? 

I call to the world to distru'^t tlie acenunts of iny^ friends, but 
listen to ipy enunuos, 1 myself do, 

I cliarge you tor ever reject who wouhl e\T»onnd me, for I 
cannot expound myself, 

1 charge that there be no theory or school lonnded out of rne, 

I charge you luive all fne, as I lui\c loft all lioe. 

After me, vista 1 

0 I see life is not short, but uuum asuiabiy long, 

1 henceforth troad the world chaste, temperate, an early 

a steady grower, 

Every hour tin.' semen of centiiues, atj»l siill of centuries, 

T must follow' np these ounliTi'i. l lessons of the an, water, earth, 
1 perceive 1 have no tune to lo’=Je. 


YEAR OF METEORS 
(1859-60) 

Year of meteois! brooding year! 

1 would bind in words retrospective Sfune of ^'Ollr deeds and signs, 
I would sing your contest lor llie iqlh Prcsidentiad, 

1 would sing how an old man, tall, with white hair, mounted the 
vcaffold in Virginia, 

(I w'l'is at hand, silent I stood with teeth shut close, I watch’d, 
1 stood very near you old man when cool and indifferent, but 
trembling with age and your unheal'd w« »unds you mounted 
the scaffold), 

I would sing in my copious song your census returns of the Slat i s, 
The tables of population and products, I would sing of your ships 
and their cargoes. 
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The proud black ships of Manhattan arriving, some fiird with 
immigrants, some from the istlimus with cargoes of gi> ' » 

Songs thereof would I sing, to all that hitherward comes wc.dd r 
wilcoine give, 

And you would I sing, fair stripling! welcome to you from me, 
young prince of England! 

(Remember you surging Manhattan’s crowds as you pass’d wuh 
your (;prtegc of nobles? 

There in the crowds stood I, and singled you out with attacb- 
• ment); 

Nor forget I to sing of the wonder, the ship as she swam U]) my 
bay, 

\\ ell-shaped and stately the Gfi-'ut sviain up my bay, slie 

was six hundred h*ct long, 

Her moving swiitU surronruled by myriads of small craft I 
forget not to sing : 

Nor the comet that can»e unannounced out of Ihe north flaring 
in heaven, , 

Nor the strange huge meteor-procession da/zlmg aipi (dear 
shooting over our heads, 

(A moment, a moment long it sail’d its balls ol rtncanhlv light 
over our heads, , 

Then departed, drojit in the night, and was gone); 

Ot fruch, and iilful as they, I sing -with gleams from tlicin would 
I gleaai and patch these chjints, 

Your chants, O yeai all mottled with evil and good — year of 
forebodings 1 

Year of comets and meteors transient and strange — lo! even 
here one equally IranMcnt and sliange! 

As 1 flit through ^ou hastily, soon to itdl and be gone, what is 
this chant, 

What am J myseil but one of your meteors? 


wrnr antecedents 

t 

With antecedents, 

With my fatlicrs and mothers and the accumulations of past 
ages. 

With all which, had it not been, 1 would not now be here, as 1 
am, 

With Egypt, India, Phenicia, Greece, and Rome, . 
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With the Kelt, the Scandinavian, the Alb, and the Saxon, 

With antique maritime ventures, laws^ artisanship^ wars, and 
journeys, 

With the poet, the skald, tlie saga, the myth, and the oracle, 
With the sale of slaves, with enthusiasts, with the trcubadotir, 
the crusstder, and the monk, 

With thfese old continents whence we have come to this new 
continefit, 

With the fading kingdoms and kings over there, 

With the fading religions and priests, 

With the small shores we look back to from our own large and 
present shores, ' * 

With countless years drawing themselves onvvard and arrived at 
these years. 

You and me arrived---/ TncricA arrived and making this year. 
This yearl sending itself aliead countless years to come. 

2 

0 but it is not the years— it is I, it is You, 

We touch all l^ws and tally all antecedents, 

We are llie skald, the oracle, the monk and the knight, we easily 
include them and more. 

We stand amid time beginningless and endless, we stand amid 
evil and good, 

All swings around us, there is as much darkness as light, 

The very sun swings itself and its system of planets around us, 
Its sun, and its again, all swing around us. 

As for me (tom, stormy, amid tliesc vehement days), 

1 have the idea of all, and am all and believe in all, 

1 believe materialism is true atid spiritualism is tme, I reject 
no pa^t. 

(Have I forgotten any part? anything in the past? 

Come to me whoever and whatever, till 1 give you recognition.) 

I r^pect Assyria, China, Teutonia,^ and the Hebrews, 

I adopt each' theory, mytli, god, and demi-god, 

I see that the old accounts, bibles, genealogies, are true without 
exception, 

I assert that all past days were what they must have been, 

And thjBit they could no-how have been better than they were, 
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And that to-day is what it must be, and that America is, 

And that tu-day and America could no-how be better tlv*. wuy 
are. 


3 

In the name of these States and in your and my nmne, the ^.'st, 

^Vnd in the name of these States and in your and n^y name, the 
Present time. 

I hnow tliat tlie past was great and the future will be great. 

And 1 know, that both cummsly, conjoint in the present time, 

(I’or the sake of him I typify, for the common average man’s 
sake, your sake it you are he), 

And tliat where 1 am or you arc this present day, there Is the 
centre oi all days, all races. 

And there is the meaning to us of all that has ever come of races 
and ilays, or ever will come. 



A “BROADWAY PAGEANT 


OvKR the Westeni sea hither from Niphon come. 

Courteous, the Mvart-clicok’d two-swonled o))voy^, ^ 

Leaning? hack in their open barouches, barc"|p‘a(ied, impassive, 
Hide to-day tlirough Manhattan 

Lihciladl T do not kneuv whether .)11iers behold what I behold, 
In tlie procession aloi);i with tJie nobles rd Niphon, the eriand- 
bearers, 

bringing up the rear, hovering above, around, or in the ranks 
marching, 

l^ut 1 will sing yon a song what I behold Lihertad. 

inillion-^Tooterl Manhattan unpenl dicsccnds to her pave- 
ments, 

When the thunder-cracking gun*: arouse me nitli the proud roar 
1 love. 

When the round -rnoutli’d guns out (if tlie snu^ke and smell I Jove 
spit their salutes, 

When the fire-ilablung guns liave lully alerted me, and Iieaven- 
clouds canopy my city with a delicate Ihm haze. 

When gorgeous the countless straight stenis, the forests at ihe 
wharves, thicken W'lth colours, 

AVhen every ship richly drest carries her flag at the peak, 

When pennants trail and street-festoons hang from tlie windows, 
W'lien Broadway is entirely given up to foot-passengers aud foot- 
stonders, when the mass is densest, 

When the facades of the houses are alive with people, when eyes 
gaze riveted tens of thousands at a time, 

When the guests from the inlands advance, when the pageant 
moves forward visible. 

When the summons is made, when tbe answer that waited 
thousands of years answers, 

I too rising, answering, descend to the pavements, merge with 
tlie crowd, aiid gaze with them. 

206 
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Supcrb-farrd Manhattan ! 

Comrade Americanos 1 to us, then at last the Oiicnl romt-.. 

To us, iny city, • 

Wliere Dur tall-copt mnr''>le and iron beauties range on upjic ue 
sides, to walk in the space between, 

To-day ouf Antipodes comes. 

• 

The Originatress comes, 

The nest of ^allguages, tiie bu[uealher of poems, tlie rare of cM, 
Florid with blood, pensive, rapt with inu.ongs, hot with jiar-bioii, 
Suln V’ with [lerfume, with ample aiid flowing gaimeiits, 

U'llh simlnirnt visage, with in tense soul and glittering eys, 
The rate of Llralima cones. 

See my cantabilel these and more an' flashing to ns Irom the 
prac*c^sion, 

As it moves changing, a kale idoscope divine* it inuvts changing 
before us. 

For not the envoys nor the famiM Japaiice from ins island omy. 
Lithe and silent tlie Iliniloo appears, the A- i.itu: contmcnl itself 
appears, the p«ist, the dead, 

The murky night-moniiiig, of wonder and fable insenitahle, 
The envqlo'^’d mysteries, the old and unknown hive- bees, 

Tiie uortl , the sweltering south, eastern Assyria, the Hebrews, 
the.xncient of ancients, 

Vast desolated cities, the gliding present, all of tljcsc and more 
lire 111 tlie pageant-procession. 

Geography, the worhl, is in it, 

The Great Sea, the brood of islaiids, Polynesia, the coast be^’-ond. 
The coast you henceforth arc facing — you Libcrtad ! from your 
Western golden siiores, 

The countries there with their populations, the millions en-masse 
are curiously here, , ' 

I’he swarming market-places, the temples with idols ranged along 
the sides or at the end, bonze, brahmm, and llama, 
Mandarin, farmer, merchant, mechanic, and hshennan. 

The singing-girl and the dancing-girl, tiie ecstatic persons, the 
secluded emperors, 

H 573 
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Confucius himself^ the great poets and heroes^ the warriors, the 
castes, all, 

Trooping up, crowding from all directions, from the Altay 
mountains, 

From Thibet, from the four winding and far-dowing rivers of 
China, 

From the southern peninsulas and the dcmi-continental islands, 
from Malaysia, 

These and whatever belongs to them palpable show lorth to me, 
and are seiz’d by rnc, 

And I am seiz’d by them, and friendlil}" held by them, 

Till as here them all I chant, Libertad! for themselves and for 
you. 

For I too raising my vt»ire join the ranks of this pageant, 

I am the chanter, X chant aloud over the pageant, 

I chant the world on my Western sea, 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as stars in the sky, 

I chant the new empire grander than any before, as in a vision 
it comes to me, 

I chant Amerifu the mistress, I chant a greater supremacy, 

I chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet in time on 
those groujis of sea- islands. 

My sail-ships and steam- ships threading the archipelagoes, 

My stars and stripes fluttering in the wind, 

Commerce opening, the bleep of ages having done its work, races 
reborn, refresh’d, 

Lives, works resumed — the object I know not— but the old, the 
Asiatic renew’d as it must be. 

Commencing from Uiis day surrounded by the world. 

3 

And you Libertad of the world 1 

You shall sit in the middle weli-pois’d thousands and thousands 
of years. 

As to-day from one side the nobles of Asia come to you. 

As to-morrow from the other side the queen of England sends 
her eldest son to you. 

The sign is reversing, tiie orb is enclosed, 

The ring is circled, the jouniey is done, 

The box-lid is but perceptibly open’d, nevertheless the perfume 
pours copiously out of the whole box. 
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Young IJbertad 1 with the venerable Asia, the all-motheT, 

Be considerate with her now and ever hot Libertad, fo’" ^ 
axe all, 

Bend your proud neck to the long-off mother now 
messages over the archipelagoes to you. 

Bend your proud neck low for once, young Libertad^ 

Were the children straying westward so long? io wide the 
tramping? 

VV*ere the precedent dim ages debouching westward from 
Paradise so long? 

Were the centuries steadily foerting it that way, all the while 
unknown, for you, for reasons? 

They arc justified, they are arcompli'=:h’d, they shall now be 
turned the other way also, to travel toward you thcncc, 

They shall now also march obediently castw^ard for your sake, 
Libertad. 



SEA-DRIFT 


OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING 

Out of th(* cradle cndle.ssly rocking. 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the rousn al shuttle, 

Out of the Ninth-month midnight, 

Over the sterile sands, and the fields beyond, v.here the chdd 
leaving his bed wandcrVl alone, btircln*aded, barefoot, 
Down from the .showei'd halo, 

Up Irom the nivstic pLiy of shadows twining and twisting ao if 
they were alive, 

Out from the patches of hiieis and blackberries, 
h'l om the memories of the bird that chanti*d to me, 

From your memorievs, sad brother, from the fitful risings and 
fallings T iKurd, 

From under that yellow half-moon late-risen and swollen as if 
with teiLis, 

From those fu'ginning notes ot yearning and love then^ iri the 
mist. 

From the thousand responses of my heart never to ccasc, 

From the myriad th^nre-arous'd words. 

From the word stnmger and more delicious than any, 

From such as now they start the scene revisiting. 

As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead passing. 

Borne hither, ere all dudes me, hurriedly, 

A man, yet by these tears a little boy again, 

Throwing myscll on th(i sand, crinfrunting the waves, 

I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter ot here and hereafter. 
Taking all hints to use them, but swiftly leaping beyond them, 
A reminiscence smg. 

Once Faumanok, 

When the lilac-scent was in the air and Fifth-month grass was 
growing. ’ 

Up this seabhorc in some briers. 

Two feather’d guests from Alabama, two together,^ 

And thc,ir nest, and four light-green eggs spotted with brown, 

2X0 
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Anil every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand. 

And every day the slie-bird crouch’d on her nest, silent, 
bright eyes, 

And every day 1, a curious boy, never too close, never di^U \ 
them. 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 

Shine / shine / shine 1 

Pour down ycur warmth, great sun I 

While we bask, we two together, 

Two^ together 1 

Winds blow south, or winds blow nojtft, 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Hoaif, or rivers a7id mountain^: from h nne. 

Singing all tune, munhuf^ no time. 

While we tow keep together. 

Till of a sudden, 

May-be kill'd, unknown to her mate. 

One forenoon the she-bird cioudi'd not on tfii'^nest, 

Nor return'd that afternoon, nor (he next. 

Nor ever appear'd again. 

And theriteforw’ard all summer in the sound of the ^ca, 
And at night under the full of the moon in cdlmci weather, 
Over th^ ho*irsc surging of the sea, 

Or flitt Jig from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intcivals the runaiiiing one, the he- bird, 
The solitary guest from Alabama, 

Blow / hhm I blow t 

Blow up sea-winds along Paumanok' s shore ; 

1 wait and 1 wait till you blow my mate to me. 

Yes, when the stars glist«n’d. 

All night long on the piong of a moss-scallop'd stakc^ 
Down almost amid the slapping waves. 

Sat the lone singer wonderful causing tears. 

He call’d on his mate. 

He pour’d forth the meanings which I of all men kno|y« 
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Yes, my brother, I knoi#, 

The rest might not, but I have treasur'd everjr note. 

For more than once dimly down to tlie beach gliding. 

Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending myself with the 
shadows, * 

Recalling nov/ the obscure shapes, the echoes, the sounds and 
sights after their sorts. 

The white aims out in the breakers tirelessly tossing^, 

I, with bare feet, a child, the wind waftiug my hair, 

Listen'd long and long. 

Listen'd to kee[), to hing, now translating the rioted, 

Following you, my brother. 

Soothe I soothe / soothe / 

Close on its waves soothes the wave behind^ 

And again another hehutd embracing and lappings every otu dose, 
But my love soothes not me, not me. 

Low hangs the mooiiy ti rose hjtfy 

It is lagging— 0, 1 think it is heavy with love, ivith love 

0 madly the sea pushes upon the land, 

With love, with love. 

0 night I do 1 not see my lave fluttering out among the breakers ? 
What is that little black thing I see there in the while 2 

Loud / loud / loud / 

Loud I call to you, my love ! 

ffigA and clear 1 shoot my voice over the waves, 

Surely yon must know who ts here, is hcrcy 
You must know who 1 am, my love. 

Low-hanging moon / 

What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow 9 
0 it is the shape, the shape of my mate f 
0 moon, do not keep hei from me any Uhiger. 

Land ! land I 0 land I 

Whichever way 1 turn, 0 I think you could give me my mate baek 
again if you only would, 

For 1 am^ almost sure I see her dimly whichever way 1 look^ 
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0 rising stars / 

Perhaps the one 1 want so much will rise, will rise with some 
of you. 

0 throat / 0 trembling throat I 
Sound clearer through the atmosphere ! 

Pierce the woods, the earth, 

Somewhere listening to catch you must he the one I wanU 

* 

Slflke out carols t 

Solitaty here, the nights caroh t 

Carols of lonesome love / death' s^carols t 

Cordis under that lagging, yelloio, waning moon / 

0 under that moon where she droops almost down into Ike sea ! 

0 reckless despairing carols. 

Bui soft t sink low / 

Soft ! let me just murmur. 

And do you wait a moment you hmJ^y-noWJ. sea, 

For somewhere 1 belteife f heard my mate responding to me. 

So faint, I must be still, be still to listen. 

But not altogether still, for then she might not thnie immediately 
io me. 

Hither my love ! 

Here 1 amJ here I 

With this jusUsustaiWd note I announce myself io you, 

This gent' r call is for you my love, for you. 

Do not be 'Secoy d elsewhere. 

That is the whistle of the wind, it is not my voice, 

That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray. 

Those are the shadows of leaves. 

O darkness / 0 in vatn / 

0 I am very sick and sorrowful. 

0 brown halo in the sky near the moon, drooping upon the sea / 

0 troubled flection in the sea / 

O throat ! 0 throbbing heart 1 

And 1 singing uselessly, uselessly all the nighU 

O past I O happy life i O songs of joy t 
In the air, in the woods, over fields, 
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Loved I loved I loved / loved / loved / 

But my mate no more, no more with me ! 

We two together no more. 

TJ)o 111 ill sinkinfT, 

All else contiftiiiiip:, the stars shininc;. 

The winds blowing, the notes of the binl con^^inuoiis echoing, 
With angry moans the fierce old mx^thcr in( essanlly moaning, 
On th(i synd of Paurnanok’s shore grey and lustling,' 

The yelltiW half -moon enlarged, sagging down, drooping, the face 
of the sea almost touching. 

The boy cr.statj(\ with his baro- feet tiio waves, with his hair 
the atmosphere dallving. 

The love in the heart long pent, now loose, now at last 
Limiultuoiislv bill sting. 

The ana’s meaning, tJic ears, the soul, swiMly depositing, 
rho strange tears down the chei*ks coursing, 

The colloquy there, the tiio. each uttering, 

'rin; undertone, the saviige ol<l mother in» essantly crying, 

'lo the boy's scmiI's questions sullenly timing, sonic drown'd 
secret hissi;ip, 

To the outsettiiig hard, 

Dfinon bird! (said the lioy’s soul), 

Is it indeed towind your mate you sing? or is it really to me? 
Foi 1, that was a child, my tongue's use sleeping, now 1 have 
heard you, 

Now in a moment I know what I am for, 1 awake. 

And already a thousand singers, .i thousand songfe, clearer, 
louder, and more sorrowful than yours, 

A Lhou.satid warbling echoes have started to life within me, never 
to die. 

O you singer solitary, singing by yourself, projecting me, 

0 solitary me listening, never more shall X cease perpetuating 
you, 

Ncvif more shall I escape, never more the reverbetations, 
Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be absent from me. 
Never again leave me to be the peaceful child 1 was before w hat 
there in the night. 

By the sea under the yellow and sagging moon, 

The messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet hell withm, 
The unknown want^ the destiny of me. 
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0 ^ive me the clew I (it lurks in the night here somewhere), 

O if I am to have so much, let me hjive more I 

A word then (for I will conquer it). 

The word final, superior to all. 

Subtle, sent up— what is it?— I listen; 

Are yt»u whispering it, and have been all the time, you -ca- 
wavv'S ? 

Is that it !rom your liquid rims and w('t sands? 

I 

Whereto answering, the sea, 

Delaying not, Inirrying not, • 

WJiisper’d me through the night, and very f)h'unly Iiefore day- 
break, 

Ijsp*d to me the low and delicious word death, 

And again death, dearh, death, dcatli. 

Hissing melodious, neither like the bird not like my arous’d 
child's heart, 

But edging near as privately for me nistlflig at my fiel, 
Crecjiing thence steadily u|> lo my oars and Uving me softly all 
over, 

Death, death, death, daith, death. 

\''liich 1 do not forget, 

But tusc the song ot iny dusky demon and brethf r, 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on Paiiinaiicjk's grey beach. 
With the thousand n sponsive songs at laiuloin, 

My own r ngs awaked fioin tliat hour, 

And wit i tliem the key, the wcji'd up from the waves, 

'I'he word of the sweetest sung a-id .dl snng.s, 

Tliiit strong and delirious w(a<l wlmh, creeping to my feet, 

(Or like some old (rone rocking the cradle, swathed in sweet 
garments, bending aside), 

The sea whisper’d me. 


AS I EBBT) WITH THE OCEAN OV LIFE 
1 

As I ebb’d witli the ocean of life, 

As J wended the shores 1 know. 

As 1 walk’d where the ripples continually wash you Paumanok, 
Where they rustle up hoarse and sibilant, 
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Where the fierce old mother endlessly cries for her castaways^ 
I musing late in the autumn day, gazing off southward, 

Held by this electric self out of the pride of which I utter poems. 
Was seiz’d by the spirit that trails in the lines underfoot, 

The rim, the sediment that stands for all the water and all the 
land of the globe. 

Fascinated, my eyes reverting from the south, dropt, to follow 
those slender windrows, * 

Chail, straw, splinters of wood, weeds, and the sea-gluten. 
Scum, scales from shining rocks, leaves of salt-lcttuce, left by 
the tide, * « 

Miles talking, the sound of breaking waves the other side of me, 
Paumanok there and then as 1 thought the old thought of 
likenesses, 

These you presented to me you fisli-shap« d island, 

As I wended the shores 1 know, 

As 1 walk’d with that electric self seeking types. 


As 1 wend to the shores T know not. 

As f h»l to the <iirgc, the voices of men and women wreck’d, 

As 1 inhale the iiniialpable breezes that set in upon me, 

As the ocean so mysterious rolls toward me closer and closer, 

I too but signify at the utmost a little w'ash’d-up drift, 

A few sands and dead leaves to gather, 

Gather, and mexge myself as part of the sands and drdt, 

0 baffled, balk’d, bent to the very earth, 

Oppress’d with myself that I have dared to open my mouth, 
Aware now that amid all that blab whose echoes recoil upon me 
1 have not once had the least idea who or what I am, 

JRut that before all my arrogant poems the real Me stands yet 
untouch’d, untold, altogether unreaeh’d, 

Withdrawn far, mocking me with mock-congratulatory signs 
and bows, 

With peals of distant ironical laughter at every word I have 
written, 

Pointing in silence to these songs, and then to the sand beneath. 

1 perceive 1 have not really understood anything, not a single 

object, and that no man ever can, 
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Nature here in sight of the sea taking advantage of me to dart 
upon me and sting me^ 

Because 1 have dared to open my mouth to sing nt ail. 


You oceans both, I close with you, 

We murmur alike reproachfully rolling sands and drift, knowing 
not yvixy, 

TJiese little shreds indeed standing for you and me and all. 

You friable shore with trails of .debris, ^ 

You fish-shaped island, 1 take what is underfoot, 

What IS yours is mine, my father. 

1 too Paumanok, 

I too have bubbled up, floated the measureless float, and been 
wash'd on your shores, 

I too am but a trail of drift and debris, • 

I too leave little wrecks ii[>on you, you fisb-shaped island. 

I throw myself upon your breast, my father, 

] cling to you so that you cannot unloose me, 

1 hold you so firm till you answer me something. 

Kiss me, my father, 

Touch me with your lips as T touch those I love. 

Breathe t me while I hold you close the secret of the mur- 
mur ng I envy. 


A 

Ebb, ocean of life (the flow will return), 

Cease not your moaning you fierce old mother, 

Endlessly cry for your castaways, but fear not, deny not me. 
Rustle not up so hoarse and angry against my feel as 1 touch 
you or gather from you. 

I mean tenderly by you and all, • 

I gather for myself and for this phantom looking down where we 
lead, and following me and mine. 

Me and mine, loose windrows, little corpses, 

Froth, snowy white, and bubbles, 
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(See, from my dead lips the ooze exuding at last. 

See, the prismatic colours glistening and rolling). 

Tufts of straw, sands, fragments. 

Buoy’d hither from many moods, one contradicting another. 
From the storm, tlie long calm, the rlarkncss, the swell, 

Musing, pondering, a breath, a briny tear, a dab of liquid or soil. 
Up just as much out of fathomless workings fermented and 
tlirown, 

A limp blossom or two, torn, just as much over waves floating, 
drifted at random, 

Just as much for us tliat sobbing dirge of Nature, 

Just as much whence we come that blare of the cloud-trumpets. 
We, caj;ricious, brought hither wc know not whence, spread out 
before you, 

You up there walking le sitting, 

Whoever you are, we to(j he m drifts at your feet. 


Tears! tear?! tcais! 

In the night, in solitude, tears, 

On the v/!nte shore dripping, dripping, suclftl !n by tlie sand, 

Tears, not a star shining, all dark and desolate, 

Moist tears from the eyes ol a muffled head ; 

O who is that ghost? Hiat form in the dark, with U*.ViS? 

What shapeless lump is tlsit, bent, crouch’d there on the sand? 

Streaming Lean?, sobbing tears, tiiroes, choked with wild cries; 

O storm, embodied, rising, careering with swift steps along the 
beach ! 

0 wild and dismal niglit storm, with wind— 0 belching and 
desperate ! 

0 shade so sedate and decorous by day, with calm countenance 
and regulated pace, 

But away at night as you fly, none looking— 0 then tlie un- 
loosen’d ocean, 

Ot tears I tears ! tears ! 


TO THE MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD 

Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm. 
Waking renew’d on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascended’st. 
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And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee). 

Now a blue point, far, iar in heaven floating, 

As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee, 

(Myself a speck, a point on tlie world's floating var-t). 

Fur, far at sea, • 

Alter the night’s fierce drifts have strewn the shore with wn* ks, 
With rc-ajjpearing day as now so happy and serene, 

The rosy and clasi ic dawn , the flashing sun, 

TJie limpid spiead of air cerulean, 

Thou also re appearest. 

• 

Thou born to match the gale (thou art all wing*!^ 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hii/ricanc, 

Thou sliip of air that never furfst thy sails, 

I'lays, even weeks niitired and onwanl, through spaces, realms 
gyiating. 

At dusk Hull look’s! on Senegal, at morn Ameiica, 

That sport 'st amid the light timg flash aitfl tl Hinder -cloud. 

In them, in thy experiemes, h;urst tliou i*iy soul, 

What joys I what joys weic thme! • 


ABOARD AT A SHIP’S HICLM 

Aboard a * a ship’s helm, 

A young jleerbiiiau stc' luig with r...re. 

Through fog oii a sea cija.^t dolefully iinging, 

An ocean-bcll - 0 a warning bell, rock’d l»\ the wavcj. 

O you give good notice indeed, you bell by tlic rea-reef.s ringing, 
Ringing, ringing, to warn tJic ship from its wrt'ck-place. 

For as on the alert, O steersman, you mind the loud admonition, 
The bows turn, the freighted ship tacking speeds away under 
her grey sails, • 

The beautiful and noble ship witli all her precious wealth speeds 
away gaily and safe. 

But 0 tlie ship, tlie immortal shipl 0 ship aboard tlie ship! 
Ship of the body, ship of the soul, voyaging, voyaging„voyaging. 
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ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT 

On the beach at night. 

Stands a child with her father, 

Watching tlie.east, the autumn sky. 

Up through the darkness, 

While ravening clouds, the buiial clouds, in blatk masses 
spreading, 

Lower sullen and fast athwart and down the sky, 

Amid, a transparent clear belt of ether yet left in thi east, 
Ascends large anil calm the loid-star Jupiter, 

And nigh at luind, only a very little above. 

Swim the delicate sisters the Pleiades. 

From tlie beach the child holding the hand of her father, 

Those burial-clouds that lower victorious soon to devour all, 
Watching, silently w^eps. 

Weep not, chiid^ 

Weep not, my darling, 

With these kisses let me remove your tears, 

The ravening clouds shall not long be victorious, 

They shall not long possess the sky, they devour the stats only 
in ap])arition, 

Jjupiter shall emerge, be patient, watch again another night, the 
Pleiades shall emerge. 

They are immortal, all those stars both silvery and golden shall 
shine out agfiiri, 

The greiit stars and the little ones shall shine out again, tliey 
endure, 

The vast immortal suns and the long-enduring pensive moons 
shall again shine. 

Then, dearest child, moumest thou only for Jupiter? 
Considerest thou alone the burial of the stars? 

Something there is, 

(With my lips soothing thee, adding I whisper, 

I give thee the first suggestion, the problem and indirection), 
Sometliing there is more immortal even than the stars, 

(Many the burials, many the days and nights passing away). 
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Something tliat shall endure longer even than lustrous Jupiter^ 
Longer than sun or any revolving satellite^ 

Or file radiant sisters Pleiades. 


THE WORLD BELOW THE BRINE 
The world below tlic brine. 

Forests at •the bottom of the sea, the branches and leaves, 
S^a-lettuce, vast liclicns, strange flowers and seeds, the thick 
tangle, openings, and pmk turf. 

Different colours, pale grey and green, purple, white, and gold, 
the play of light through the water. 

Dumb swimmers there among the rocks, coral, gluten, grass, 
rushes, and the aliment of the swimmers, 

Sluggish existence's gra/.nig there suspended, or slowly crawling 
close to the bottom. 

The sperm-whale at the surface blowing air and spray, or dis- 
porting with his flukes, • 

Ihe leaden-eyed siiark, the walrus, the turtle, the hniry sea- 
leopard, and tJie stuig-ray, 

Passions there, wars, pursuits, tribes, sight in those ocean-depths, 
bieathing that Ihick-breathiiig air, as so many do, 

The change thence to the sight here, and to the subtle air 
breathed by beings like us wlio walk this sphere, 

Tijc change onward from ours to that of beuigs who walk other 
spheres. 

^ ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT ALONE 
On the beach at night alone. 

As the old mother sways her to and fro singing her husky song, 
As 1 watch the bright stars sliining, I think a thouglit of the 
clef of Die universes and of the future. 

A vast similitude interlocks all, 

All spheres, grown, ungrown, small, large, suns, moons, planets. 
All distances of place however wide. 

All distances of time, ail inanimate forms. 

All souls, all living bodies though they be over sq different, or in 
different worlds. 

All gaseous, watery, vegetable, mineral processes, the fishes, the 
brutes. 
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Ail nations^ colours^ barbarisms; civilisations, languages, 

All identities that have existed or may exist on this globe, or 
any globe, 

All lives and deaths, all ol the past, present, futuxe. 

This vast similitude spans them, and always has spann*d, 

And shall for^ever span them and compactly hold and enclose 
tliem 


SONG FOR ALL SEAS, ALL SHIPS 

I 

To-day a rude brief m 'rutivc. 

Of ships sailjH}.', llie seas, each with its special flag or ship-siqjnal. 
Of unnamed heioes in the sl»ips — of wavcb spreading and 
spreading far as iJie eye can roach, 

Of dashing sprii), and the winds piping and blowing. 

And out ol tJie<c a chant for ihc sailors ot aJi nations, 

Fitful, like a suige. 

Of sea captains )'oung or old, and the mates, aixl of all intrepid 
sailors, 

Of the lew, vCiV clioice, ttKituni, wiioin late can never surprise 
nor <leath diMna>, 

Pick’d sparingly without noise by thee, old ocean, chosen by thee, 
Thou sea that pickest and cuJlcsl the race in time, and uuiitst 
nations. 

Suckled by thee, old hihsky nurse, embodying thee, 
Indomitable, anl.imed a^ thee. 

(Ever the heroes on >>'atcr or on land, by ones or twos appearing, 
Ever the stock jirescrvM and never lost, tliough rare, enough for 
seed presciv’d.) 


2 

Flaunt out, 0 sea, your separate flags of nations I 
Flaunt out visible as ever the various 5.hi])-sigiials I 
Rut do you reserve csj^ccialiy for yourselr and forllie soul of man 
one flag above all the rest, 

A spiritual woven signal for all nations, emblem of man elate 
above death, 

Token of all brave captains and all intrepid sailors and mates. 
And all ^at went down doing their duty, 
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Reminiscent of them, twined from all intrepid captains young 
or old^ 

A pennant universal, subtly waving all time, o’or all i. 
sailort. 

All seas, all ships. 


PA'rROLTJNG BARNECxAT 

Wild, wild the stonn, ami the sea high lunning, 

Steady tlic roar of the gale, with incessant undertone muttering, 
Shouts of aemoniac laughter fftfully pien ing and j'eaJing, 
Waives, air, midnight, their savagest trinity lushing, 

Out in the shadows tJieie milk-white combs careering, 

Oti headiy slush and sand spirts of snow ficice .slanting, 

Where thiough the rnuik the easterly death wind breasting. 
Through cutting swirl and spray watidilul and iirm advaming, 
(That in the distance 1 is that a wreck? is the rr*ii signal flaring 
Slush and sand of the beach liiclcss till dayliglit wcmijiig, 
Steadily, slowly, through lioaisc roar iic\ej remit tmg, 

Along tfie midnight edge by those milk-white combs careeiing, 
'V group ol dim, weird lonns, struggling, the night confronting, 
That savage trinity warily watching. 


AlH’ER IIIK SEA-SIIIP 

Aftlr th sea-ship, after the whistling winds, 

After t> e white-grey sails taut to tlicir sparb and ropes, 

Below, "a myriad myriad waves hasUMiing, lifting up their necks, 
Tending m ccasele.ss flow toward 1]ie track of the ship, 

Waves of the ocean bubbling and guigling, blitlicly prying. 
Waves, undulating waves, Iif|iii(I, unewii, emulous wave*:, 
Towanl that whirling current, laughing and buoyant, with 
curves, 

Wliere the great vessel sailing and tacking displared the surface. 
Larger and smaller waves in the spread of the ocean ycamfully 
flowing, 

The wake of the sea -ship after she passes, flashing and frolicsome 
under the sun, « 

A motley procession with many a fleck of foam and many 
fragments. 

Following the stately and rapid ship, in the wake following. 
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A BOSTON BALLAD 
(1854) 

To get betimes in Boston town 1 rose this morning Ciirly^ 

Here’s a good place at the corner^ I musl stand and see the 
show. 

Clear the way there Jonathan I 

Way for the President’s marshal— way for the government 
cannon 1 

Way for the Federal loot and dragoons (and the apparitions 
copiously lumblmg). 

I. bve to look on the Stars and Stripes, 1 hope tlie fifes will play 
Yankee Doodle. 

How bright shme the cutlasses of the foremost troops! 

Every mfin holds his revolver, marching stiff through Boston 
town. 

A fog follows, antiques of the same come limping. 

Some appear wooden-legged, and some appear bandaged and 
bloodless. 

Why tliis is indeed a show — has called tlie dead out of the 
earth 1 

The old graveyards of the hills have hurried to seel 

Phantoms I phantoms countless by flunk and rear! 

Cock’d hats of motJiy muuJd — crutches made of mist! 

Anns in slings — old men leaning on young men’s shoulders. 

What troubles >ou Yankee phantoms? what is all this chatter- 
ing of bare gums? 

Does ague convulse your limbs? do you mistake yotxt 
crutches for firelocks and level them? 

224 
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If you blind your eyes with tears you will not see the President’s 
marshal^ 

If you groan such groans you might balk the government 

For shame old maniacs — ^bring down those toss’d arms, and let 
your white hair be, • 

Here gape your great grandsons, their wives gaze at thcni Ivom 
the windows. 

See how well dress’d , see how orderly they conduct themselves. 

Worse and worse — can’t you stand it? are you retreating? 

Is this hour witli the living tob dead for you? 

Retreat then — pell-mell! 

To your graves — back— -back to the hills old limpeisl 

1 do not lliink you belong here anyhow. 

But there is one thing that belongs here — shall I tell you what 
it is, gentlemen of Boston? * 

I will whisper it to the Mayor, he shall send a committee td 
England, 

They shall get a grant from the Parliament, go with a cart to the 
royal vault. 

Dig out Ejng George's coffin, unwrap him quit k from the grave- 
clothes, box up his bones for a journey. 

Find a swift Yankee clipper— here is freight for you, black- 
bel^'v'd clipper. 

Up wj..h your anchor — shake out your sails -steer straight 
toward Boston bay. 

Now call for the President s raaishal again, bring out the govern- 
ment cannon, 

Fetch home the roarers from Congress, make smother procession, 
guard it with foot and dragoons. 

This centre-piece for them; 

Look, all orderly citizens — look from the windows, women! 

The committee open the box, set up the regain ribs, glue those 
that will not stay. 

Clap the skull on top of the ribs, and clap a crown on top of the 
skull. 
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You have got your revenge, old buster— the crown is come to iti 
own^ and more than its own. 

Stick your hands in your pockets, Jonatbin — ^you are a made 
man from this day^ 

You are mighty cute — and here is one of your bargains. 


EUEOJ'E 

The ^2nd and ^yd V^ars of These States 

Suddenly out of its stale and drowsy lair, the lair Of slaves, 
TJke lightning it le’pt forth half startled at itself, 

Its feet upon the ashes and the rags, its hands tight to the throats 
of kings. 

O hope and faith! 

0 aching close ot exiled patriots' lives! 

0 many a sicken'd heart ! 

I'um back unto this day and make yourselves afresh. 

And you, paid to defile, the People — you liars, mark! 

Not for mimberlesiv agonies, murdeis, lusts, 

For court thieving in its manifold mean forms, worming from 
his simplicity the poor man*s wages, 

For many a promise sworn by royal li])s and broken and laugh'd 
at in the breaking, 

Then in then power not for all these did the blows strike revenge, 
or the heads of the nobles fall; 

The People sconi'd the ferocity of kings. 

But the sweetness of mercy brew’d bitter destruction, and the 
frighten'd monarchs come b.irk, 

Each comes in state with his train, hangman, priest, tax-gatherer, 
Soldier, lawyer, lord, jailer, and sycoi)liant. 

Yet behind all lowering stealing, lo, a shape, 

Vague as the night, draped mtcrminably, head, front, and form, 
in scarlet folds, 

Whose face and eyes none may see. 

Out of its robes only this, the red robes lifted by the arm, 

One finger crook’d pointed high over the top, like the head of a 
snake appears. 
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Meanwhile corpses lie in new-made graves, bloodv corpses of 
young men, 

The rope of the gibbet hangs heavily, the bullets of nnu, cs arc 
flying, the creatures of power laugh aitmd, 

And all these things bear imits, and they are good. 


Those copses of young men. 

Those martyrs that hang from the gibbets, those hoaifs picn^’d 

• by the grey lead. 

Cold and motionless as they seem live elsev.bcre witli un- 
slaughler*d vitality. 

They live in other young men, O kings! 

They live in brothers again ready to defy you, 

They were purified by death, they were taught and, exalted. 

Not a grave of the murder’d for frmlijp) but grows seed for 
freedom, in its turn to bear seed, 

Which the winds carry afar and re sow, and the rains and the 
snows nourish. • 

Not A disembodied spiiit can the wetif)ons of tyrants let loose, 

But it stalks invisibly over the earth, whispering, t oiinsidling, 
cautjioning. 

i-.iberty, let others despair of you — I never despair of you. 

Is the house shut? is the master away? 

Nevertheless, be ready, be not weary ol watching, 

He will soon return, his inessengors come anon. 


A HAND-MIKROR 

Hold it up sternly— see this it sends back (who is it? is it 
you?) 

Outside fair costume, within ashes and filth, * 

No more a flashing eye, no more a sonorous voice or springy 
step, 

Now some slave’s eye, voice, hands, step, 

A drunkard’s breath, unwholesome eater’s face, vencrealee’s 
flesh, « 
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Lungs rotting away piecemeal^ stomach sour and cankerous^ 
Joints rheumatic, bowels clogged with abomination. 

Blood circulating dark and poisonous streams, ^ 

Words babble, hearing and touch callous, 

No brain, no heart left, no magnetism of sex; 

Such from one look in this looking-glass ere you go hence, 
Such a result so soon — and from such a beginning 1 


GODS 

Lover divine and perfect Comrade, 

Waiting content, invisible yet, but certain, 

Be thou my God. 

Thou, thou, the Ideal Man, 

Fair, able, beautiful, content, and loving, 

Complete in body and dilate in spirit, 

Be thou my God. 

0 Death (for Life has served its turn). 

Opener and usher to the heavenly mansion, 

Be thou my God. 

Aught, aught of mightiest, best I see, conceive, or know, 
(To break the stagnant tic — thee, thee to free, 0 soul). 
Be tliou my God. 

All gr^t ideas, the races’ aspirations, 

All heroisms, deeds of rapt enthusiasts. 

Be ye my Gods. 

Or Time and Space, 

Or shape of Earth divine and wondrous. 

Or some fair shape I viewing, worship. 

Or lustrous orb of sun or star by night, 

Be ye my Gods. 


GERMS 

Forms, qualities, lives, humanity, language, thoughts, 

The ones known, and the ones unknown, the ones on the stan. 
The stars *themsdves, some shaped, others unshaped, 
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Wonders as of those countries, the soil, trees, cities, inhabitants, 
whatever they may be, 

Splendid snns, the moons and rings^ the countless cembnAtions 
and effects, 

Suchdike, and as good as such-like, visible here or anywhere, 
stand provided for in a handful of space, v^hich I extend 
my arm and half enclose with my hand, 

That containing the start of each and all, the virtue, the germs 
of all! 


THOyCHTS 

Op ownership — as if one fit to own things could not at pleasure 
enter upon all, and incorporate them into himself or herself; 

Of vista — suppose some sight in arnere through the formative 
chaos, presuming the growth, fullness, life, now attain’d on 
tlie journey, 

(But 1 see the road continued, and the journey ever continued); 

Of what was once lacking on earth, and in due time has become 
supplied — and of what will yet l>e supplied, 

Because all 1 see and know 1 believe to have its main purport in 
what will yet be supplied. 


WHEN I HEARD THE LEARN’D ASTRONOMER 
When I heard the learn ’d astronomer. 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before me. 
When 1 v/as shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, and 
measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured with 
much applause in the Iccture-roorn, 

How soon unaccountable 1 became tired and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out 1 wander’d off by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the suirs. 


PERFECTIONS 

Only themselves understand themselves and the like of them- 
selves, 

As souls only understand souls. 
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0 MEl O LIFE! 

0 MF I 0 life ! of the questions of these recurring, 

Of the endless trains of the faithless, of cities bird with the foolish, 

Of myself for ever repioachmg myself (for who more foolish than 
I, and wfio more faithless?), 

Of eyes that vainly crave the light, of the objects mean, of the 
struggle ever renew'd, , 

Of the poor results of all, ot the plodding and sordid crowds I 
sec around me, 

Of the empty and useless years oi liic rest, with the r^*st me inter- 
twined, 

The question, O mel sad, rccumng -What good amid these, 
0 me, O life? 

That you are here— that hfe exists and identity. 

That the power tul plii> got** on, and you may contribute a verse. 

TO A nU'-SlDENT 

All you are doing and saying is to Arnerif'a dangled mirages, 

You have not kain’d of Nature'- the politics of Naluie 
you have not learn'd the great amplitude, rectitude, im- 
partiality, 

You have not seen that only such as they are lor those Slates, 

And that what is less than they must sooner or later lilt off troin 
these Slates. 


1 SIT AND Looi; ou r 

I SIT and look upon all the sorrows (»f the vorld, and upon all 
oppression and shame, 

I hear secret convulsive sobs from young men at anguish with 
themselves, remorseful alter deeds done, 

1 see in low life the mother misused by her children, dying, 
neglected, gaunt, desperate, 

I see the' wife misused by her husband, I see the treacherous 
seducer of young women, 

1 mark the ranklings of jealousy and unrequited love attempted 
to be hid, I see these sights on the earth, 

I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny, I see martyrs 
and. prisoners, 
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I observe a famine at sea, I observ'e the sailois casting lots who 
shall be kill'd to preserve the lives of the re^t, 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by anugcT t |.c*'sons 
npoii labourers, the poor, and upon negroes, and «Ii'. like; 
these — all the meannesj and agony without enJ J sitting 
look out upon, 

SeO; iiear, and am silent. 

TO RICH GIVERS 

■ 

VViTAT you give me I cheerfully accept, 

A little sustenance, a hut anti garden, a little money, as ] 
rendezvous with my poems, 

A traveller’s lodging and breakfast .i-i T jniuncv through the 
Slaves — why sl.niild I be ashamed to own such gilts? why 
to advertise for them? 

For 1 myself a.m not one who bestows notliing upon man and 
\ioman, 

For I bestow upon any man or woir an tiv; entrame to all the 
gifts of the universe. 

THE DALLIANCE OF TlfK F.AllLES 

Skirting the nvei road (my forenoon walk, niy lesl), 

Skywaid in uir a sudden muffled siMiiid, liie dalliance of the 
eagles," 

The rushing amorous contact high in space together. 

The clinching, interlocking ( laws, a living, fierce, gyrating wheel, 
Four beating wings, two beaks, a swirling mass tight rrippim';, 
In tumbling, turning, clustering loops, straight downward lallmg, 
Till o'er the river pois’d, tlie twain yet one, a moment’s lull, 

A motionless still balance in the air, then partme, hdons loosing, 
Upward again on slow-firm pinions slanting, Ihcir separate 
diverse flight, 

She hers, he his, pursuing. 

ROAMING IN THOUGHT 
(Ajief reading Hegel) 

Roaming in thought over the* Universe, I saw the little that is 
Good steadily hastening towards immortality, 

And the vast all that is c^’d Evil I saw hastening to merge 
itself and become lost and dead. . 
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A FARM PICTURE 

Through the ample open door of the peaceful country bam, 
A sunlit pasture field with cattle and horses feeding, 

And haze and*irista, and the far horizon fading away. 


A CHILD’S AMAZE 

Stlent and amazed even when a little boy, 

I remember I heard the [»reachei every Sunday pub God in his 
statements, 

As contending against some being or influence. 


THE RUNNER 

On a flat road runs the well- train’d runner, 

He is lean and sinewy with muscular legs, 

He is thinly clothed, he leans forward as he runs, 
With lightly closed fists and arms partially rais’d. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 

Women sit or move to and fro, some old, some young. 

The young are beautiful- but the old are more beautiful than 
the young. 


MOTHER AND BABE 

I sms the sleeping babe nestling the breast of its mother. 

The sleeping mother and babe — hush’d, 1 study them long and 
long4 


THOUGHT 

Of obedience, faith, adhesiveness 

As 1 stand aloof and look there is to me something profoundly 
affecting in large masses of men following the Te^ of tliose 
who do not believe in men. 
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VISOR’D 

A MASK, a perpetual natural disguiser of herself. 

Concealing her face, concealing her form. 

Changes and transformations every hour, every moment. 
Falling upat^,her even when she sleeps. 


THOUGHT 

Of Justice~;-as if Justice could Jbe anything but the same ample 
law, expounded by natural judges and saviours, 

As if it might be this thing or that thing, accorduig to decisiona^ 


GLIDING 0*ER ALL 

GlidIxXg o’er all, through all, 

Through Nature, Time, and Space, 

As a ship on the waters advancing, 

The voyage of Ihc soul — not life alone, 
Death, many deatlis f’ll sing. 


HAST NEVER COME TO THEE AN HOUR 
Hast never come to thee an hour, 

A sudden gleam divine, precipitating, bursting all these bubbles, 
fashions, wealth? 

These eager business amis— books, politics, art, amours, 

To utter nothingness? 


THOUGHT 

Of Equality — as if it harm’d me, giving others the same chances 
and rights as myself - as if it were not mdispensable to 
my own rights that others possess the same. 


TO OLD AGE 

1 SSE in you the estuary that enlarges and spreads itself grandly 
as it pours in the ^at sea. 
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LOCATIONS AND TIMES 

r.ocATTO*vs and times — what is it in me that meets them aU, 
whenever and wherever, and makes me at home? 

Forms, colo\/lrs, dcnsiiies, odours — wh?t is it in me that corre- 
sponds with them? 


OFFP:RrNriS 

A THOXTSAND perfect men and women appear, ' 

Around each gathers a cluster of friends, and gay children and 
youths, with offerings. 


TO THE STATES 

To IdeJiiiJy the i6/A, or i8//i Ptc^tdenliad 

Why reclining, interrogating? why myself and all drowsing? 

What deepening twilight — scum floating atop of liie waters. 

Who are they as bats and night-dogs askant in the capilol? 

What a filthy President lad! (O South, your torrid suns' O 
North, your arctic freezings!) 

Arc those really Congressmen; are those the great is 

that the President? 

Then T will sleep awhile yet, for I see that these States sleep, for 
reasons ; 

(With gathering mur!:, with muttering thunder and lambent 
shoots we all duly awake, 

South, North, East, West, inland and seaboard, we will surely 
awake). 



DRUM-TAPS 


FIRST O SONGS FOR A PRKLUDE 
First O songs for a prelude, 

Dightly strike on the stretch'd tympanum pride and joy in my 
city, ^ 

How she led the rest to arms, how she gave tlu 

How at once with lithe limb umv.iiting u moment she sprang, 

(0 superb! O Manhattan, rny own, my pe(*rles';! 

0 strongest you in the hour of danger, in crisis I O truer than 
steel !) 

How you sprang— how you threw off the costumes of [)i acc witti 
indifferent hand, 

How your soft opera-rnusic changed, .md thf* drum and fife weie 
heard in their stead, 

How you led to the war (that shall bei\e for urti prelude, songs 
of soldi'^r.s), 

How Manhattan drum- taps led. 

Forty yea, rs^ had 1 in my citv seen soldiers paiading, 

Forty years as a pa;*^raiit, till unaw*ires the lady of this teeming 
and turbulent city, 

Sleepless amid her ships, her houses, her incalculable wealth, 
Wilh her million children around her, suddenly. 

At dead of night, at nows from the bouth. 

Incens'd struck with clinch’d hand the pavement. 

A shock electric, the night buslain’d it. 

Till with ominous hum our hive at ilaybreak pour’d out its 
myriads. 

From the houses then and the workshops, and through ail the 
doorways, 

Leapt they tumultuous, and io! Manhattan arming. • 

To the drum-taps prompt, 

The young men failing in and arming, 

The mechanics arming (the trowel, the jack-plane, the black- 
smitli's hammer, tost aside with precipitation), 

«3S 
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The lawyer leaving his office and arming, the judge leaving the 
court, 

The driver deserting his wagon in the street, jumping down, 
throwing the reins abruptly down on the horses’ backs, 

The salesman leaving the store, the boss, book-keeper, porter, 
all leaving; 

Squads gather everywhere by common consent and arm, 

The new recruits, even boys, the old men show th^m how to 
wear their accoutrements, they buckle the straps carefully, 
Outdoors arming, indoors arming, the flash of &e muske't- 
barrels, 

The white tents cluster in camps", the arm’d sentries around, the 
sunrise cannon and again at sunset, 

Arm'd regiments arrive every day, pass through the city, and 
embark from the wharves, 

(How good they look as they tramp down to the river, sweaty, 
with their guns on their shoulders ! 

How I love them! l\pw I could hug them, with their brown 
faces and their clothes and knapsacks cover’d with 
dust !) 

The blood of thef city up — arm’d ! arm’d ! the cry cverjnwhere, 
The flags flung out from the steeples of rhurches and from all the 
public buildings and stores, 

The tearful parting, the mother kisses her son, the son kisses his 
mother, ^ . 

(Loth is the mother to part, yet not a word dues she speak to 
detain him), 

The tumultuous escort, the ranks of policemen preceding, clear- 
ing the way, 

The unpent enthusiasm, the wild cheers of the crowd for their 
favourites, 

The artillery, the silent cannons bright as gold, drawn along, 
rumble lightly over the stones, 

(Silent cannons, soon to cease your silence, 

Soon unlimber’d to begin the red business); 

All the mutter of preparation, all the deterraip’d arming, 

The hospital service, the lint, bandages, and medicines. 

The wom'en volunteering for nurses, the work begun for in 
earnest, no mere parade now; 

Wart an arm’d race is advancing! the welcome for battle, no 
turning away; 

War ! be it weeks, months, or years, an am’d race is advancing 
to welcome it. 
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Mannaliatta a-march— and it’s O to sing it well I 

It’s 0 for a manly life in the camp. 

And the sturdy artillery, 

The guns bright as gold, the work for giants, to serve well the 
guns, 

Unlimber them I (no more as the past forty years for salutes for 
courtesies merely, 

Put in something now besides powder and wadding). 

• 

And you lady of shiy^s, you Mannabalta, 

Old matroif of this proud, friendly, turbulent r:ty. 

Often in peace and wealth you were pensive or covertly Crown’d 
amid all your children, 

But now you smile with joy exultmg old Mannaliatta. 


EIGHTEEN STXTY-ONE 

Arm’d year— year of the struggle, 

No dainty rh}Tncs or sentimental love verses fo r you , terrible year. 

Not you as some pale poetling seated at a desk lisyiiiig cadenzas 
piano, 

But as strong man erect, clothed in blue clothes, advancing, 
carrying a rifle on your shouliler, 

With welbgristled body and sunburnt face and hatuls, with a 
knife in the belt at your side, 

As I heard you shouting loud, your sonorous voice ringing 
across the continent, 

Your masculine voice. 0 year, as rising amid the great cities. 

Amid the men of Manhattan I saw you as one of the workmen, 
the dwellers in Manhattan, 

Or with large steps crossing the prairies out of Illinois and 
Indiana, 

Rapidly crossing the West with springy gait and descending the 
Alleglianies, 

Or down from the great lakes or in Pennsylvania, or on deck 
along the Ohio river. 

Or southward along the Tennessee or Cumberland rivers, or at 
Chattanooga on the mountain top, 

Saw I your gait and saw I your sinewy limbs clothed in blue, 
bearing weapons, robust year. 

Heard your detennin’d voice launch’d lortli again and ‘again, 
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Year that suddenly sang by the mouths of the round-lipp'd 
cannon, 

I repeat you, hurrying, crashing, sad, distracted year. 

BEAT! BEAT! DRUMS I 

Beat! beat! drums! -blow! bugles* blow! 

Through the windows — through doois — burst like a rut)iless force. 
Into the solemn church, and scatt^^r the congregation, 

Into the scliool where the scliolar is studying; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet- -no liap[)HU‘Ss must he have 
now wdth his bride, 

Nor tlic peaceful farmer any peace, ploughing his field or gather- 
ing his guiin, 

So fierce you whirr and pound you drums— so shrill you bugles 
blow. 

Beat! beat! dnuri'il—blow! bugles! blow! 

Over tljc traflic ol cities- -over the lumMt of v/hecls in the 
streets , 

Are be<ls prepared for skcjicis at in the houses? no 

sleejiers must sleep in those beds, 

No bargainers’ bargains by day — no hnikcrs oi ^jiecnlators - 
wouhl they continue? 

Would the talkers be talking? would the singer attempt to sing? 
Would the lawyer rise in the (ijiirt to state his case lieforc the 
judge? 

Then 1 at tie quicker, heavier drums —you bugles wildea blow. 

Beat! bea* * drums I— blow ! bugles! 

Make no parley — stop for no cxjjohtulation, 

Mind not tlic timid — mind not the weeper or pra}cr, 

Mind not the old man iieseeching the young man, 

J^et not the child’s voice be heard, nor the mother's entreaties. 
Make even the trestles to shake the dead where they lie awaiting 
tire hearses, 

So strong you tiiump, 0 terrible drums- - so loud you bugles blow. 

FROAf PAUMANOK STARTING I FLY LIKE A BIRD 
* 

From Paumanok starting I fly like a bird. 

Around and around to soar to sing the idea of all, 

To the ivjrth betaking myself to sing tlierc arctic songs. 
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To Kaoada till I absorb Ranada in myself, to Michigan then^ 

To Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, to sing their songs (tV are 
inimiiahle); 

Then to Ohio and Indiana to sing Uicirs, to Missouri and 
and Arkansas to sing theirs^ 

To Tennessee and Kentucky, to the Carolinas and Georr^ia to 
sing theirs, 

To Texas and so along up toward California, to roam accepted 
everywisere; 

Tcbsing first (to the tap of the war-drum if need he), 

The idea of all, of the Western world one and mi,eparahle, 

And then the song of each member of these States. 

SONG OF THE BANNER AT DAVBREAK 
Poet 

0 A new song, a free song, 

Flapping, Happing, flapping, flapping, hv sounds, by voices 
clearer, 

By the wind’s voice and that of the drum, 

By the banner’s voice and child’s voice and sea s voice and 
father’s voice, 

Low on the ground and high in the air. 

On the ground where father and child stand. 

In the upward air where their eyes turn, 

Where the banner at daybreak is flapping. 

Words 1 book-words! what aie you? 

Words no more, for hearken and see, 

My song is there in the open air, and I must sing, 

With the banner and pennant a-flapping. 

I’ll weave the chord and twine in, 

Man’s desire and babe’s desire, I’ll twine them in, I’ll put in life. 
I’ll put the bayonet’s flashing point. I’ll Jet bullets and slugs 
whizz, 

(As one carrying a symbol and menace far into the future. 
Crying with trumpet voice. Arouse and beware t Beware and 
arouse /) 

I’ll pour the verse with streams of blood, full of volition, full of 
joy. 

Then loosen, launch forth, to go and compete, ' 

With the banner and pennant a-flapping. 

I 3^3 
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Pennant 

Come up here, bard, bard. 

Come up here, soul, soul, 

Come up here, dear little child. 

To fly in thie clouds and winds wdth me, and play with the 
measureless light. 


Child 

Father, what is that in the sky beckoning to me with long huger? 
And what does it say tojne all the while? 

Father 

Nothing, my babe, you see in the sky. 

And nothuig at all to you it says — but look you, my babe, 
Look at these dazzling things in the houses, and see you the 
money-shops opening. 

And see you tlie vehicles preparmg to crawl along the streets 
with goods ; 

These, ah, thcse^ how valued and toil'd for these! 

How envied by all the earth. 


Poet 

Fresh and rosy red the sun is mounting high, • * 

On floats the sea in distant blue careciing through its channels, 
On floats the wind over the breast of the sea setting in toward 
land, 

The great steady wind Iroin west or west-by-south, 

Floating so buoyant with milk-white foam on the waters. 

But I am not the sea nor the red sun, 

I am not the wind with girlish laughter, 

Not the immense wmd which strengthens, not the wind which 
lashes. 

Not the spirit that ever lashes its own body to terror and deaj.h. 
But I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings, 
Which balibles m brooks and scoots in showers on land. 
Which the birds know in the woods mornings and evenings, 
And the shore-Sands know and the hissmg wave, and that j^oner 
and pennant. 

Aloft there flapping and flapping. 
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Child 

0 father it is alive — it is full of people — it has childr. u. 

0 now it seems to me it is talking to its children, 

1 hear it — it talks to me — O it is wonderful I 
0 it stretches—it spreads and runs so fast— O my father, 

It is so broad it covers the whole sky^ 

Father 

Cease, cease, my foolish babe, 

What you are saying is sorrowful to mf, much it displeases racj 
Behold witlj the rest again I* say, behold not banners and 
pennants aloft. 

But the well-prepared pavements behold, and mark tlic solid- 
waird houses^ 


Banner and Pennant 

Speak to the child 0 bard out of Manhattan, 

To our children all, or north or south of Mauhatian, 

Point this day, leaving all the rest, to us over all — and yet we 
know not why, ' 

For what are we, mere strips of cloth profiting iiothbg, 

Only flapping in the wind? 


Poet 

I hear and see not strips of cloth alone, 

I hear the tramp of armies, I hear the challenging sentry, 

1 hear the jubilant shouts of millions of men, 1 hear Liberty!' 

I hear the drums beat and the trumpets blowing, 

I myself move abroad swifL-rising flying then, 

I use the wings of the land -bird and use the wings of the sea- 
bird, and look down as from a height, 

I do not deny the precious results of peace, 1 see populous cities 
' with wealth incalculable, 

I see numberless farms, 1 see the faimers working in their fields 
or bams, 

I see mechanics working, I see buildings everywhere; founded, 
going up, or finish’d, 

I see trains of cars swiftly speedmg along railroad tracks dravm 
by the locomotives, 

I see the stores, depdts, of Boston, Baltimore, Charleston, New 
Orleans,' ' 
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I see far in the West the immense area of grain, I dwell awhile 
hovering, 

I pass to the lumbci forests of the North, and again to the 
Southern plantation, and again to California; 

Sweeping the whole I see the countless profit, the busy gather- 
ings, ecprn'd wages. 

See the Identity formed out of thirty-eight spacious and haughty 
States (and many more to come), 

See forts on the shores of harbours, see ships sailing in and out; 
Then over all (aye! aye!) my little and lengthen’d pennant 
shaped like a sword, 

Runs swiftly up indicating war and defiance — and now the 
halyards have rais’d it. 

Side of my banner broad and blue, side ot iny starry banner, 
Discarding peace over all the sea and land. 

Bamier ann l\'nnant 

Yet louder, higher, stronger, bard ! yet farther, wider cleave! 
No longer let our ch/idrcii deem riches and peace alone, 

We may be terror and carnage, and are so now, 

Not now aie we any one of these spacious and haughty Stales 
(nor any five, nor ten), 

Nor market nor depot we, nor money-bank in the city, 

Eiit these and all, and the brown and spreading lainl, and the 
mines below , ai c our<'*, 

And the shores oi the sea are ours, and the riveis great and small, 
And the fields they nioisLen, and the CHips and the fniits are ours, 
Bays and channels and ships sailing in and out are ours — while 
we over all. 

Over the area spread below, the three or four millions of square 
miles, the capitals, 

The forty millions of people, — O bard ! in life and death supreme. 
We, even we, henceforth flaunt out masterful, high up above, 
Not for the present alone, for a thousand years chanting through 
you, 

This song to the soul ut one poor little child., 

Child 

O my father, I like not the houses, 

They will never to me be anything, nor do I like money, 

But to mount up there I would like, O father dear, that banner 
I like. 

That pennant I would be and must be. 
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Father 

Child of mine, you fill me with anguish, 

To be that pennant would be too fearful. 

Little you Imow what it is this day, and after this day, for ever, 
It is to gain nothing, but risk and defy everything^ 

Forward to stand in front of wars — and 0, such war.*!--what 
have you to do with them ? 

With passidhs of demons, slaughter, premature death? 

• 

lifiimer 

• 

Demons and death then I sing. 

Put in all, aye all will I, sword-shaped penn.mt for war. 

And a pleasure new and ecstatic, and the prattled yearning of 
children, 

J31ent with the sounds of the pciaceful land and the liquid wash 
of the sea, 

And the black ships fighting on the sea envelop’d in smoke, 

And the icy cool of the far, far north, with lustling cedars and 
pines, 

And the whirr of drums and the sound of soldiers marching, and 
the hot sun shining south. 

And the beach -waves combing over the beach on my Eastern 
shore, and ray Western shore the same. 

And all between those shores, and my ever running Mississippi 
with bends Jind chutes. 

And ray Illinois fields, and my Kansas fields, and my fields of 
Missouri, 

The Continent, devoting tlie whole identity without reserving 
an atom. 

Pour ini whelm that which asks, which sings, with all and the 
yield of all. 

Fusing and holding, claiming, devouring the whole, 

No more with tender lip, nor musical labial sound, 

But out of the night emerging for good, our voice persuasive no 
more, 

Croaking like crows here in the wind^ 

- Poet 

My limbs, my veins dilate, my theme is clear at last, 

Banner so broad advancing out of the night, I sing you haughty 
and resolute, • 
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1 burst through where I waited long, too long^ deafen’d and 
blindedi 

My hearing and tongue are come to me (a little child taught 
me), 

I, hear from above^ 0 pennant of war^ your ironical call and 
demand/ 

Insensate! insensate! (yet I at any rate chant you) O 
banner! 

Not houses of peace indeed are you, nor any nor all! their pros- 
perity (if need be, you shall again have every one^of those 
houses to destroy them, 

Vou thought not to destroy those valuable houses, standing fast, 
full of comfort, built with money, 

May they stand fast, then ? not an hqur except you above them 
and all stand fast); 

O banner, not money so precious are you, notiarm produce you, 
nor the material good nutriment. 

Nor excellent stores, nor landed on wharves from the 
ships, 

Not tlie superb ships with sail-power or steam-power, fetching 
and carrying cargoes, 

Nor machinery, vehicles, trade, nor revenues - but you as hence- 
fortli 1 see you, 

Running up out of the night, bringing your cluster of stars (ever- 
enlarging stars), 

Divider of daybreak you, cutting tlie air, touch’d'by the sun, 
measuring the sky, 

(Passionately seen and yearn’d for by one poor little child, 

While others remain busy or smartly talking, for ever teaching 
thrift, thrift); 

0 you up there! O pennant I where you undulate like a snake 

hissing so curious, 

Out of reach, an idea only, yet furiously fought for, risking bloody 
death, loved by me, 

So loved-~0 you banner leading the day with stars brought from 
the night! 

Valueless, object of eyes, over all and demanding all— (absolute 
ownei of all) — O banner and pennant I 

1 too leave the rest — great as it is, it is ' nothing^houses, 

machines arc nothing — I see them Aot, 

I see but you, 0 warlike pennanti 0 banner so broad, with 
stripes, I sing you only, 

FIappmg.up there m the wind. 
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RISE, 0 DAYS, FROM YOUR FATHOMUESS DKEPS 


Rise^ 0 days^ from your fathomless deeps, till you loftier, fiercer 
sweep, • 

Long (or my soul hungering gymnastic 1 devour’d wliui Utie earth 
gave me, 

Long 1 roam’d the woods of the north, long 1 watch’d Niagara 
• pouring, 

I tra veil’d the prairies over and slept oi\ their breast, I cross’d the 
Nevadas, I cross’d die plat*eaus, 

I ascended the towering rocks along the Pacific, I sail’d out to 
sea, 

I sail’d tliroiigh the storm, 1 was refresh’d by the storm, 

I watch’d with joy the threatening maws oi the waves, 

I marked the white combs where they career’d so higli, curling 
over, ^ 

T heard the wind piping, I saw the black clouds. 

Saw from below what arose and mounted (0 superb 1 0 wild as 
my heart, and powerful 1), . • 

Heard the continuous thunder as it bellow’d after the lightning, 
Noted the slender and jagged threads of lightning as sudden and 
fast amid the dm iliey chabcd each other across the sky; 
’fhesc, an^i such as tliese, I, elate, saw— saw with wonder, yet 
pensive and masterful, 

All the menacing might of the globe uprisen around me. 

Vet there with my soul I fed, 1 fed content, supercilious. 

2 

’Twas well, 0 soul — ’twas a good preparation you gave me, 
Now we advance our latent and ampler hunger to fill, 

Now we go forth to receive what the earth and the sea never 
gave us, 

Not through the mighty woods we go, but through the mightier 
cities, 

Something for us is pouring now more than Niagara pouring, 
Torrents of men (sources and nils of the North-west, are you 
indeed mexhaustible?), , 

What, to pavements and homesteads here, what were those 
storms of the mountains and sea? 

What, to passions I witness around me to-day? was the sea risen? 
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Was the wind piping the pipe of death under the black clouds? 

1 from deeps more unfathomable^ something more deadly aud 
savage, 

Manhattan rising, advancing with menacing front— Cincinnati, 
Chicago, unchain'd; 

What was that swell I saw on the ocean? behold what comes 
here, 

How it climbs with daring feet and hands— how it dashes I 
How the true thunder bellows after the lightning— how bright 
the flashes of lightning! *■ 

How Democracy with dpspcrate vengeful port strides on, shown 
through the dark by those* flfishes of liglitning'! 

(Vet a mournful wail and low sob 1 fancied 1 heard through the 
dark. 

Ill a lull of the iK’afening ronfubion.) 

3 

Thunder on I stride dti, Democracy ! strike with vengeful stroke I 
And do you rise liighcr than ever yet, 0 clays, 0 cities 1 
Crash heavier, heavier yet, O storms! you have done me good, 
My soul [ircpared in the riiountaiiib absorbs your immortal strong 
nutiiment, 

Long had I walk’d my cities, my country roads tlxrough farms, 
only half satisfled, 

One doubt nauseous undulating like a snake, crawl’d on the 
ground before me, 

Continually preceding my steps, turning upon me oft, ironically 
hissing low; 

The cities I loved so well I abandon’d and left, I sped to the 
certainties suitable to me. 

Hungering, hungering, hungering, lor primal energies and 
Nature’s dauntlcssness, 

1 refresh’d myself with it only, I could relish it only, 

1 waited the bursting forth of the pent fire— on the water and air 
I waited long; 

But now I no longer wait, I am fully satisiied, I am glutted, 

I have witness’d the true lightning, I liavc witness’d my cities 
electric, 

I have lived t(j behold man burst forth and warlike America rise, 
Hence^ I will seek no more the food of the nortliern solitary 
wilds, 

No mora..the mountains roam or sail the stormy sea. 
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momiA— THE WEST 

The noble sire fallen on evil days, 

T saw with hand uplifted, menacing, brandishing, 

(Memories of old in abeyance, love and faith in abeyance), 

The insane knife toward the Mother of All. • 

The noble son on sinewy feet advancing, 

I saw, ont^f the land of prairies, land of Ohio's waters and of 
• Indiana, 

To the rescue the stalwart giant hurry his plenteous ofTspring, 
Drest m blue, bearing their truSty rifles un their shoulders. 

Then the Mother of All with calm voice speaking, 

As to you Rebellious (1 seemed to hear her say), why strive 
against me, and why seek my life ^ 

When you yourself for ever provide to defend rne? 

For you provided me Washington — and now these also. 

CITY OF SHIPS 

City of ships 1 

(0 the black ships ! O the fierce ships I 

0 the beautiful sliarp-bow’d steamships and sail-ships!) 

City of the world ! (for all races are here. 

All the larid^ of the earth make contribu Lions here); 

City of the sea! city of hurried and glittering tides! 

City whose gleeful tides continually rush or recede, whirling in 
and out with eddies and foam ! 

City of wharves and stores — city of tall fa9ade5 of marble and 
iron! 

Proud and passionate city— mettlesome, mad, extravagant city I 
Spring up, O city — not for peace alone, but be indeed yourself, 
warlike ! 

Fear not — submit to no models but your own, 0 city I 
Behold me — incarnate me as I have incarnated you I 

1 have rejected nothing you offer’d me — whom you adopted I 

have adopted, • 

Good or bad I never question you— I love all — I do not condemn 
anything, , 

I chant and celebrate all that is yours — ^yet peace no more. 

In peace 1 chanted peace, but now the drum of war is mine. 
War, red war is my soi^ through your streets, O cityU 

*T 573 4 
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'TOE CENTENARIAN'S STORY 

VoltinUer of 1861-2 {at Washington Park, Brooklyn, assisting ika 
Centenarian) 

Give me youi^hand, old Revolutionary, 

The hill-top is nigh, but a few steps (maKc room, gentlemen), 
Up the path you have follow’d me well, spite of yoqr hundred 
and extra years, 

You can walk, old man, though your eyes are almost done, ' 
Your faculties serve you, and presently I must have^them serve 
me. 

Rest, while I tell what the crowd around us means, 

On the plain below recruits are drilling and exercising. 

There is the camp, one regiment departs to-morrow. 

Do you hear the officers giving their orders? 

Do you hear the clank of the muskets? 

Why, what comes over you now, old man? 

Why do you tren^hle and clutch my hand so convulsively? 

The troops are but drilling, they are yet sunounded with smiles, 
Around them at hand the wcll-drest friends and the women, 
While splendid and warn the afternoon sun shines down, 

Green the midsummer verdure and fiesh blows tlie dallying 
bree?;e, • ' 

0 er proud and peaceful cities and arm of the sea between. 

But drill and parade are over, they march back to quarters, 
Only hear that approval of hands 1 hear what a clapping! 

As wending the crowds now part and disperse — but we, old man. 
Not for nothing have 1 brought you hither — we nmsi xeniain. 
You to speak in your turn, and I to listen and tell. 

The Centenarian 

When I clyteh’d your hand it was not with terror, 

But suddenly pouring about me here on every side. 

And below there where the boys were drilling, and up the slopes 
^ they ran, * 

Aj^ where tents are pitch’d, and wherever you see south and 
south-east and south-west. 
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Over hill, across lowlands, and in the skirts of woods, 

And along the shores, in mire (now fill’d over) came "^irain and 
suddenly raged, 

As eighty-five years a-gone no mere parade n,' v I/V* ' with 
applause of friends, 

But a little which J took part in myself— -aye, long ago as it is, 
1 took part in it, 

Walking then this hill-top, this same ground. 

Aye, this is the ground. 

My blind eyes even as I speak behold it re-peopled from graves, 
llle years recede, pavements Aid stately houses disappear. 
Rude forts appear ^ain, the old hoop’d guns are mounted, 

I see the lines of rais’d earth stretching from river to bay, 

I mark the vista of waters, I mark the uplands and slopes; 
Here we lay encamp’d, it was this time in summer also. 

As T talk I remember all, I remember the Declaration, 

It was read here, the whole army |)araded*it was read to us here. 
By his staff surrounded the General stood in the middle, he held 
up his unsheath’d sword, 

It glitter’d in the sun in full sight of the army« 

'Twas a bold act then — the English war-ships had just arrived, 
We could watch down the lower bay where they lay at anchor, 
And the tirafisports swarming with soldiers. 

A few days more and they landed, and then the battle^ 

Twenty thousand were brought against us, 

A veteran foAje furnish’d with good artillery. 

sV'' 

I tell not now the whole of the battle. 

But one brigade early in the forenoon order’d forward to engage 
the red-coats, 

Of that brigade I tell, and how steadily it march’d, 

And how Inug'and well it stood confronting death. 

• 

Who do you think that was marching steadily sternly confronting 
death? * - ^ 

It was the brig^e of the youngest men, two thousand strong;f 
Rais’d in Virginia and Maryl^d, and most of them known 
person^ly to the Cenetal. « 
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Jauntily forward they went with quick step toward Gowanus’ 
waters, 

Till of a sudd|m unlook’d for by defiles through the woods^ gain’d 
at night, 

Hie British advancing, rounding in from the east, fiercely playing 
their guns. 

That brig^e of the youngest was cut oil and at the enemy’s 
mercy. 


The General watch’d them from tliis hill, r 

They made repealed desjjcrate attempts to burst their environ- 
ment, * 

Then drew close together, very compact, iheir flag flying in the 
middle, 

But 0 from the hills how iiie cannon ere thinning and thinning 
them 1 

It sickens me yei, that slaughter! 

1 saw the moisture ghthcr in drops on the face of the General, 

I saw how he wrung his hands iu anguish 

Meanwhile the British manoeuvr’d to draw \is out for a pitch’d 
battle, 

But we dared not trust the chances of <i pitch’d battle. 

We fought the fight m detachments. 

Sallying forth we fouglit at several points, but in each the luck 
was against us, 

Our foe advancing, steadily getting tiie best of it, push’d us back 
to the works on this hill, 

Till we turn’d menacing here, and then he left us. 

That was the going out of the brigade of the youngest men, two 
thousand strong, 

Few return’d, nearly all remain in Brooklyn. 

That and here my General’s first battle, 

No women looking on nor sunshine to bask in, it did not conclude 
with applause. 

Nobody clapp’d h^ds here then. 

A 

But in darkness, in mist on the ground under a chill rain. 

Wearied that night we lay foil’d and sullen, 
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While scomfuUy laugh’d many an arrogant lord of! against us 
encamp'd, 

Quite iffithin hearing, feasting, clinking winf-gUtSi^es V;;/ether 
over their victory. 

So dull and damp and another day. 

But the niglit of that, mist lifting, rain ceasing, 

Silent as a ghost while they thought they were sure of him, my 
General retreated. 

I saw him a{ the river-side, 

Down by the ferry lit by torches, hastening the embarcation; 

My General waited till the soldiers and wounded were all pass’d 
over, 

And then (it was just ere sunrise), these eyes rested on him for 
the last time. 

Every one else seem’d fill’d with gl<K)m, 

Many no doubt thou^lit of capitulation. 

But when my General pass’d me. 

As he stood in his boat and look’d towaul coming sun, 

I saw something different from capitulation. 


Terminus 


Enough, the Centenarian’s story ends, 

The two, the past and j)resent, have interchanged, 

T myself as connecter, as chansonnier of a great future, am now 


And is this the ground Washington trod? 

And these waters I listlessly daily cross, are these the waters he 
cross'd. 

As resolute in defeat as other generals in their proudest triumphs ? 

I must copy the story, and send it eastward and westward, 

I must preserve that look as it beam’d on you rivers of Ikrooklyn. 

See — as the annual round returns the phantoms return, 

Tt is the 37th of August and the British have landed, 

The battle begins and goes against us, behold through the smoke 
Washington’s face, * 
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The brigade of Virgixiia and Maryland have march’d forth to 
intercept th^eneiny, 

They are cut off/lnurderous artillery from the hills plays upon 
them^ 

Rank after rank falls^ while over them silently droops the flag^ 

Baptized thaV day in many a young man’s bloody wounds^ 

In deathj defeat^ and sisters’, mothers’ tears. 

Ah, hilk and slopes of Brooklyn! T perceive you are more 
valuable than your owners supposed; 

In the midst of you stands an encampment very old, . 

Stands for ever the camp of that dead brigade. 


CAVAI-RY CROSSING A FORD 

A LINE in long array where they wind betwixt green islands, 

They take a serpentine course, ^eir arms flash in the sun — 
to the musical clLnk, 

Behold the silvery rivei, m it the splashing horses loitering stop 
to drink, , 

Behold the bfown-faced men, each group, each person a picture, 
the negligent rest on the saddles, 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entering the 
ford — while, 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white, 

Hie guidon flags flutter gaily ui the wind. 


BIVOUAC ON A MOUNTAIN SIDE 

I SEE before me now a travelling army halting, 

Below a fertile valley spread, with barns and the orchards of 
summer, 

Behind, the terraced sides of a mountain, abrupt, in places rising 

h^h. 

Broken, with rocks, with clinging cedars, with tall shapes dingily 
seen, 

The nuiiftrous camp-fires scatter’d near and far, some away up 
on the mountain, 

The shadowy# forms of men and horses, looming, large-sized, 
flickering, 

And over all the sky— the sky I far, far cut of reach, studded, 
breaking out, the eternal stars, * 
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AN ARMY CORPS ON THE MARCH 

4 

With its cloud of skirmishers in advance. 

With now the sound of a single shot snapping like a wMp, and 
now irregular volley, • 

The swarming ranks press on and on, the dense brigades press 
on, 

Glittering dimly, toiling under the sun — the dust-covcr*d men, 
I9 columns rise and fall to the undulations of the ground, 

With artillery interspers’d — the wheels rumble, the horses sweat, 
As the army corps advances. 


BY TITE BIVOUACS FITFUL FLAM:^ 

By the bivouac’s fitful flame, 

A procession winding around me, solemn and sweet and slow*^ 
but first T note, • 

The tents of the sleei)ing army, the fields’ and woods’ dim 
outline, , 

The darkness lit by spots of kindled fire, the silence, 

Like a phantom far or near an occasional figure moving, 

The shrubs and trees (as I lift my eyes iliey seem to he stealthily 
watching me), 

While wirid^in procession thoughts, O tender and wondrous 
thoughts, 

Of life and death, of home and the past and loved, and of those 
that are far away; 

A solemn and slow procession there as I sit on the ground^ 

By the bivouac’s fitful flame. 


COME UP FROM TTTE FIELDS, FATHER 

Come up from the fields, father, here’s a letter from our Pete, 
And come to the front door, mother, here’s a letter from thy dear 
son. 

Lo, *tis autumn, ^ , • 

Lo, where the trees,, deeper j^een, yellower and redder. 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages with leaves fluttering in the 
moderate wind. 
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Where apples ripe in the ordiaids hang and grapes on the trellis 'd 

vines, 

(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines? 

Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were lately buzzing?) 
Above all, lo, the sky so calm, $o transparent after the rain, and 
with wofidrous clouds. 

Below too, all calm, all vital and beautiful, and the farm prospers 
well. 

Down in the fields all prospers well. 

But now from the fields come, father, come at the daughter’s call, 
And come to tlie entry, mother, t6 the front doorcomt .ight away. 

Fast as she can she hurries, something ominous, her steps 
trembling, 

She does not tarry to smooth her hair nor adjust her cap. 

Open the envelope quickly, 

0 this is not our son’i writing, yet his name is sign’d, 

O a strange hand writes for our dejir son, 0 stricken mother’s 
soul I 

All swims before her eyes, flashes with black, she catches the 
main words only, 

Sentences broken, gunshot wowid in the breast, cavalry skirmish, 
taken to hospital^ 

At present law, but will soon be better. 

Ah, now the single figure to me, 

Amid all teeming and wealthy Ohio with all its cities and farms, 
Sickly white in the face and duU in the head, very fault, 

By the jamb of a door leans. 

Grieve not so, dear mother (the just-grown daughter speaks 
through her sobs, 

The little sisters huddle around speechless and dismayed), 

See, dearest mother, the letter says Pete wtU soon be better. 

Alas, poor boy, he will never be better (nor maybe needs to be 
better, that brave and simple soul), 

While they stand at home at the door he is dead already. 

The only son^is dead. 

But the mother needs to be better. 

She with* thin form presently drest in black, 
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By day her meals untouch’d, then at night fitfully sleeping, 
often waking, 

In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with onf' vl' jv .onging, 
O that she miglit withdraw unnoticed, silent tvx/:} escape 
and withdraw,' 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead soa«* 


VIGIL OTRANGE I KY.VT ON THE FIELD ONE NIGHT 

• 

Vigil strange 1 kept on the field one^ night; 

When you* my son and my cotnrade, dropt at niy side tliat clay, 
One look I but gave which your dear eyes rctuinM with a look 
I shall never forget, 

One touch of your hand to mine, 0 boy, reach’d up as you lay 
on the ground, 

Then onward 1 sped in the battle, the even- contested battle, 
Till late in the night reliev’d to the place at last again 1 made 
my way, • 

Found you m death so cold, dear corniado, found yonr body, son 
of responding kisses (never again on earth responding), 
Bared your face in the starlight, curious ihe scene, cooi blew* 
tile moderate night.- wind, 

Long there and then in vigil I stood, dimly around me tlie 
battle-field spreading, 

Vigil wondrous and vigil sweet there in the fragrant silent night, 
Hut not a tear fell, not even a long-drawn sigh, long, long I gazed. 
Then on the caxih partially reclining sat by your side leaning 
my chin in my hands. 

Passing sweet hours, iin mortal and mystic hours with you, 
dearest comrade— not a tear, not a word, 

Vigil of silence, love and death, vigil for you, my son and my 
soldier. 

As onward silently stars aloft, eastwani new ones upward stole, 
Vigil final for you, brave boy (1 could not save you, swift was 
your death, 

I fai^fully loved you and cared for you Jiving, I think we shall 
surely meet again), • 

Till at latest lingering of the night, indeed just as tlie dawn 
appear’d, 

My comrade I wrapt in his blanket, envelop’d well his form, 
Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully over head and 
carefully under feet, • 
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And there and then and bathed by the rising run, my son in his 
grave, in his rude*dug grave 1 dep^ited, 

Ending my vigil strange with that, vigil of night and battle- 
field dim, 

Vigil for boy of responding kisses (neveft again on earth .re- 
sponding). 

Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never forget, how as day 
br^hten’d, 

I rose from the chill ground and folded my soldier well in his 
blanket, . ' \ 

And buried him where he fell. 


A MARCH IN THE RANKS HARD-PREST, AND THE 
ROAD UNKNOWN 

A MAacH in the ranks hard-prest, and the road unknown, 

A route througii a heav;^ wood, with mufiled steps in the darkness. 

Our army foild with loss severe, and the sullen remnant re- 
treating, 

Till after midnight glimmer upon us the lights of a dini-llghtcd 
building. 

We coAie 10 an open space in the woods, and halt by the dim- 
iighled building, 

Tis a large old church at the crossing roads, now an impromptu 
hospital, 

Entering but for a minute I see a sight beyond all the pictures 
and poems ever made, 

Shadows of deepest, deepest black, just lit by moving candles 
and lamps, 

And by one great pitchy torch stationary with wild red fiame 
and clouds of smoke, 

By these, crowds, groups of forms vaguely I see on the floor, 
some in the pews laid down. 

At my feet more distinctly a soldier, a mere lad, in danger of 
bleeding to death (he is shot in the abdomen), , ^ 

T stanch the blood temporarily (the youngster’s, face is white as 
a lily), 

Then before I I sweep my eyes o'er the scene fain to 

absorb it all, ‘ , 

Faces, varieties, postures beyond description, most in obscurity, 
some of them dead, 
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Surgeons operating^ attendants holding lights, the smell of ether, 
the odour of blood, 

The crowd, 0 the crowd of the bloody forms, the ' ...d c*utside 
also fiird. 

Some on the bare ground, some on planks or stretchers, sr^me 
in the dcatl)*spasm sweating, > 

An occasional scream or cry, die doctor’s shouted orders or 

calb,^ 

The glisten, of the little steel instruments catching the glint of 

* die torches, 

These I resume as 1 chant, I see agi\in the forms, 1 smell the 
odour," 

Then hear outside the orders given, Fall m, ntv men^fall in ; 

But first I bend to the dying lad, his eyes open, a half-smile 
gives he me, 

Then the eyes close, calmly close, and 1 speed forth to the 
darkness, 

Resuming, marching, ever in darkness marching, on in the 
ranks, * 

The unknown road still mar Jiing, 


A SIGHT IN CAMP IN THE DAYBREAK GREY AND DIM 

A siotrr in pamp in the daybreak grey and dim. 

As from my tent I emerge so early sleepless, 

As slow 1 walk in the cool fresh air the path near by the hospital 
tent. 

Three forms I see on stretchers lying, brought out there un- 
tended lying, 

Over each the blanket spread, ample brownish woollen blanket. 

Grey and heavy blanket, folding, covering all. 

Curious I halt and silent stand. 

Then with light fingers 1 from the face of tlie nearest the first 
just lift the blanket; 

Who arc you elderly man so gaunt and grim, with well-grey'd 
hair, and flesh all sunken about the eyes? 

Who. sire you, my dear comrade? 

Then to the second I step — an,d who are you, my child and 
darling? 

Who are you sweet bdy with cheeks yet blooming? 
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Then to the third— a face nor child nor old, very calm, as of 
beautiful yellow-white ivory; 

Young man, I think I know you — think this face is the face 
ot the Christ himself, 

Dead and divine and brother of all, and here again he lies. 

AS TOILSOME I WANDER’D VIRGINIA’S WOODS 

As toibomc I wander’d Virgmia's woods. 

To the music of rustling leaves kick’d by my feet (for ’twa? 
.autumn), 

I mark’d at the foot of a tiee the grave of a soldier; 

Mortally wounded he and buried on tlie retreat (easily all could 
I understand). 

The halt of a mid-day hour, when up ! no time to lost^- yet this 
sign left, 

On a tablet scrawl'd and nail'd on the tree by the grave, 
cautious, true, and^ my loving comrade. 

Long, long I muse, then on my way go wandering, 

Many a changeful season to follow, and many a scene of life, 
at times through cluingeful season and scene, abrupt, alone, 
or in the crowded street, 

Comes before me the unknown soldier’s grave, conics the inscrip- 
tion rude m Virginia’s woods. 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving com fade. 

NOT THE PILOT 

Not the pilot has charged himself to bring his ship into port, 
though beaten back and many times baffled; 

Not the pathfinder penetrating inland weary and long, 

By deserts parch'd, snows chill'd, rivers wet, perseveres till he 
reaches his destination, 

More than 1 have charged myself, heeded or unheeded, to com- 
pose a march for these States, 

For a battle-call, rousing toarms if need be, years, centuries hence. 

r 

YEAR THAT TREMBLED AND REEL’D BENEATH ME 

Year that trembled and reel’d beneath me! 

Your summer wind was warm enough, yet the air 1 breathed 
froze me. 
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A thick gloom fell through the sunshine and darken'd me. 

Must 1 change my triumphant songs? said I to myself, 

Must I indeed learn to chant the cold dirges of the i? 

And sullen hymns of defeat? 


THE WOUND-DRESSER 

I 

*An old man bending 1 come among new faces, 

Vears looking backward return irig in answer to children, 

Come tell hs, old man, as from* young men and maidens that love 
me, 

(Arous'd and angry, I’d thought to beat the alarum, and urge 
relentless war, 

Rut soon my fingers fail'd me, my face droop’d and [ resign'd 
myself, 

To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or sik'ritly watch the 
dead ;) * 

Years hence of these scenes, of these tunous pa*?sions, these 
chances. 

Of unsurj>ass*d heroes (was one side so brave? the other was 
equally brave;) 

Now be witness again, pamt the mightiest armies of earth, 

Of those armies 50 rapid, so wondrous, what saw you to tell us? 

What stays with you latest and deepest ^ of curious panics, 

Of hard-fought engagements or sieges tremendous what deepest 
remains ? 


0 maidens and young men i love and that Jove me, 

What you ask of my days lliose the strangest and sudden your 
talking recalls, 

Soldier alert I arrive after a long march cover’d with sweat and 
dust, 

In the nick of time 1 come, plunge in the fight, loudly shout in 
the rush of successful charge. 

Enter the captur’d works — yet io, like a swift-running river they 
fade, 

Pass and are gone they fade— -I dwell not on soldiers’ perils or 
soldiers’ joys, 

(Both I remember well — ^many the hardships, few the )oys, yet 1 
was content). 
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But in silence, in dreams’ projections, 

While the world of gain and appearance and mirth goes on, 

So soon wliat is over forgotten, and waves wash the imprints ofi 
the sand, 

With hinged knees returning I enter the doors (while for you up 
there, 

Whoever you are, follow without noise and be of strong heart). 

Bearing the bandages, water and sponge. 

Straight and swift tu my wounded I go, 

Where they lie on t he ground after the battle brought in, 

Where their priceless bl( 3 od reddens the grass, the giound. 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roof’d hospital, 
To the long rows of cots up and down each side I return. 

To each and all one after another 1 draw near, not one do 1 miss, 
An attendant follows holding a tray, he carries a refuse pail, 
Soon to be fill’d with clotted rags and blood, emptied, and ^*d 
again. 

I onward go, I stop, 

With hinged knee? and steady hand to dress wounds, 

I am firm with each, tlie pangs are sharp yet unavoidable. 

One turns to me his appealing eyes— poor boy! I never knew 

Yet 1 think 1 could not refuse this moment to die for you, if chat 
would save you. 


3 

On, on I go (open doors of lime ! open hospital doors I) 

The crush’d head 1 dress (poor crazed hand tear not the bandage 
^way), > 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through and through 
I examine. 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, yet life 
Struggles hard, 

(Cbme sweet death! be persuaded O beautiful death) 

In mercy come quickly), 

I 

From the stump of the arm, the amputated hand, , 

I undo the clotted lint, remove the slough, wash off the matter 
and blood, ( 
Back on his pillow the soldier l^ds with curv’d neck and side- 
falling, head. 
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His eyes are closedi his face is pale^ he dares not look on the 
bloody stump, 

And has not yet look’d on it. 

I dress a ivound in the side, deep, deep, 

But a day or two more, for see the frame all wasted and sinking. 

And the yellow-blue countenance see. 

I dress llic? perforated shoulder, the foot with the bullet-wound. 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid gangrene, so sicken- 
ing, so offensive, 

While the attendant stands behind aside me holding the tray 
and pail. 

I am faithful, T do not give out, 

The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound in the abdomen, 

These and more 1 dress with im|)assive hand (yet deep in my 
breast a hre, a burning ilaine). 


4 

Thus in silence in dreams' projections. 

Returning, resuming, I thread my way through the hospitals. 
The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothing hand, 

I sit by the restless all the dark night, some are so young, 

Some suffer so much, I recall the experience sweet and sad, 
(Many a soldier's loving arms aliout this neck have cross’d and 
rested, 

Many a soldier's kiss dwells on these bearded lips). 


LONG, TOO LONG, AMERICA 

Long, too long, America, 

Travelling roads all even and peaceful you Icam’d from jjoys and 
prosperity only, 

But now, ah now, to learn from crises of anguish, advancing, 
grappling with direst fate and recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the world what your cliildren 
en-masse really are, 

(For who except myself has yet conceiv'd what your children 
en^masse really are?) 
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GIVE ME THE SPLENDID SILENT SUN 

T 

Give me the splendid silent sun with all his beams full-dazzling^ 
Give me juicy, autumnal fruit ripe and red from the orchard. 
Give me a field where the uiimow’d grasr grows, 

Give me an arbour, give me the trellis'd grape, 

Give me fresh corn and wheat, give me serene-moving animals 
teaching content, . 

Give me nights perfectly ^iiiet as on high plateaus west of the 
Mississi])pi, and 1 looking uprat the stars, < 

Give me odorous at sunrise a garden of beautiful flowers where I 
can walk undisturb’d, 

Give me for marriage a sweet-breath’d woman of whom I should 
never tire, 

Give me a perfect child, give me away aside from the noise of the 
world a rural domestic life, 

Give me to warble spontaneous songs recluse by myself, for my 
own ears only, 

Give me solitude, give me Nature, give me again 0 Nature your 
primal sanities 1 

These demanding to have them (tired with ceaseless excitement, 
and rack’d by the war-strife). 

These to procure incessantly asking, rising in cries fro'm my heart, 
While yet incessantly asking still I adhere to niy city, 

Day upon day and year upon year, 0 city, walking your streets, 
Where you hold me enchain’d a certain time refusing to give me 
up, 

Yet giving to make me glutted, enrich’d of soul, you give me 
forever fares; 

{0 1 see what I sought to escape, confionting, reversing my cries, 
1 see my own soul trampling down what it ask’d for). 

2 

Keep your splendid silent sun, 

Keep your woods, O Nature, and the quiet places by the woods. 
Keep your fields of clover and timothy, and your corn-fields and 
orchards, 

Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where the Ninth-month 
bees Ijtum; 
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Give me faces and streets — give me these phantoms incessant 
and endless along the trottoirs! 

Give me interminable eyes — give me women — ^givc loi irades 

and lovers by the thousand 1 

Let me see new ones every day — let me hold new ones by the 
hand every day! • 

Give me such shows— ^ive me the streets of Manhattan! 

Give me Broadway, with the soldiers marching — give me the 
sound o£ the trumpets and drums 1 

(•The soldiers in companies or regiments — some starting away, 
flush’d and reckless, 

Some, theif time up, returning with tliinii'd ranks, young, yet 
very old, worn, marching, noticing nothing;) 

Give me the shores and wharves hcavy-fringed with black 
ships 1 

0 such for me! O an intense life, full to repletion and 
varied 1 

The life of the theatre, bar-room, huge hotel, for me! 

The saloon of the steamer! the crowded* excursion lor me! the 
torchlight procession! 

1’he dense brigade bound for the war, with high piled military’' 
wagons following; 

People, endless, streaming, with strong voices, passions, 
pageants, 

Manliattan streets with their powerful throbs, with beating 
drums as now, 

The endless and noi.sy chorus, the rustle and clank of muskets 
(even the sight of the wounded), 

Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musical chorus! 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 


DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS 
The last sunbeam 

Lightly falls from the flnish’d Sabbath, 

On the pavement here, and there beyond it is looking, 
Down a new-made double grave. 

Lo, the moon ascending. 

Up from the east the silvery round moon. 

Beautiful over the house-tops, ghastly, phantom moon, 
Immense and silent moon. * 
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I see a sad procession, 

And I hear the sound of coming full-key^d bugles, 

All the channels of the city streets they’re flowing, 

As with voices and with tears. 

T hear the great drums pounding, 

And the small drums steady whirring, 

And every blow of the great convulsive drums 
Strikes me through and through. 

For the son is brought with the father, 

(In the foremost ranlcs of the fieice assault they fell, 
Two veterans son and father dropt together, 

And the double grave awaits them). 

Now nearer blow the bugles, 

And the drums strike more convulsive, 

And tlie daylight o'er the pavement quite has faded, 
And the 'strong dead -march enwraps me. 

In the eastern sky up-buoying, 

The sorrowful vast phantom moves illumin'd, 

(’Tis some mother's large transparent face. 

In heaven brighter glowing). 

0 Strong dead- march, you please me^ * 

O moon immense with your silvery face, you soothe mel 
O my soldiers twain 1 O my vetetans passing to burial 1 
What I have 1 also give you. 

The moon gives you light, 

And the bugles and the drums give you music, 

And xny heart, 0 my soldiers, iny veterans, 

My heart gives you love. 


OVER THE CARNAGE ROSE PROPHETIC A VOICE 

Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice. 

Be not dishearten'd, affection shall solve the problems of freedom 
^ yet, 

Those who love each other shall become invincible, 

They shall yet make Cblumbia victorious. . ‘ 
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Sons of the Mother of All, you shall yet be victorious, 

You shall yet laugh to scorn the attacks of all the ^er of 
the earth. 

No danger shall balk Columbia’s lovers, 

If need be a thousand shall sternly immolate themselves for one. 

One from {ilassachusetts shall be a Missourian’s comrade. 

From Maine and from hot Carolina, and another an Oregonese, 
* shall be friends triune. 

More precious to each other than all live riches of the earth. 

To Michigan, Florida perfumes shall tenderly come. 

Not the perfumes of dowers, but sweeter, and waited beyond 
deatli. 

It shall be customary in the houses and streets to see manly 
aflection, 

The most dauntless and rude shall touch face to face lightly, 
The dependence of Liberty shall be lovers, 

The continuance of Ecjuality shall be comrades. 

These shall tie you and band you strongei than hoops oi iron, 

I, ecstatic, 0 partners I 0 lauds! with the love of lovers tie you* 

(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers? 

Or by an agreement on a pajjer? or by arms? 

Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, will so cohere.) 


I SAW OLD GENERAL AT BAY 
I SAW old General at bay, 

(Old as he was, his grey eyes yet shone out in battle like stars)^ 
His small force was now completely hemmed in, in his works. 
He call’d for volunteers to run tlie enemy’s lines, a jlesperate 
emergency, 

I saw a hundred and more ste^^ forth from the ranks, but two of 
three were selected, ‘ ^ 

I saw them receive their orders aside, tliey listen’d with care, the 
adjutant was very grave, 

1 saw them depart with cheerfulness, freely risking their lives* 
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THE ARTILLERYMAN’S VISION 

Whii.e my wife at rny side lies slumbering, and the wars are over 
long, 

And my head on the pillow rests at home, and the vacant mid- 
night passes, 

And through the stillness, through the dark, I hear, just hear, 
the breath of my infant. 

There in the room as 1 wake from sleep this vision presses upoii 
me; • ^ 

The engagement opens there and then in fintasy unreal, 

The skiniiishers begin, they crawl cautiously ahead, I hear the 
irregular snap ! snap 1 

i hear the sound of the different missiles, the short t-h-t! 
of the riflc-balis, 

I see the shells exploding leaving small white clouds, I hear the 
great shells shrieking as they pass, 

The grape like the hum and whirr of wind through the trees 
(tuinuUuous now the contest rages), 

All the scenes at tlie batteries rise in detail before me again, 

'Hic crashing and smoking, the pride of the men in their pieces. 
The chief gunner ranges and sights his pie'ce and selects a fuse of 
the right time. 

After firing I see him lean aside and look eageily o5 to note the 
effect; 

Elsewhere I hear the cry of a regiment charging (the young 
colonel leads himself this lime with brandish'd sword), 

I see the gaps cut by the enemy's volleys (quickly fill’d up, no 
delay), 

I breatlie the suffocating smoke, then the flat clouds hover low 
concealing all; 

Now a strange lull for a few seconds, not a shot fired on either 
side, 

Then resumed the chaos louder than ever, with eager calls and 
orders of officers, 

While from some distant part of the field the wind wafts to my 
ears a shout of applause (some special success), 

And ever the sound of the cannop far or near (rousing even in 
dreams a'devilish exultation and all the old mad joy in the 
depths of my soul). 

And ever the hastening of infantrjr shifting positions, batteries, 
cavalry, moving hither and thither, 
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(The falling, dying, I heed not, the wounded dripping and red I 
heed not^ some to the rear are hobbling), 

Grime, heat, rush, aide-de-camps galloping by or O/t a >in run, 
With the patter of small arms, the warning s-s-t h* rifles 
(these in my vision I hear or see). 

And bombs bursting in air, and at night the van colour’d 
rockets. 


• ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOUPS 

Wno are ypu, dusky woman, lo anrieAt hardly human, 

With your woolly-white and turban’d head, and i)are bonv feet? 
Why rising by the roadside here, do you the colours greet ? 

(Tis while our army lines Carolina’s sands and pines, 

Forth from thy hovel door thou, Ethiopia, corn’st to me, 

As under doughty Slicniian I march towuid the sea.) 

Me master years a hundred since from my parents sunder'd, 

A little child, they caught me as the savage beast ts caught, 

Then hither me across ike sea the cruel slaver brought. 

No further does she say, but lingering all the clay, 

Her high-borne turban M head she wags, and lolLs her darkling eye, 
And courtesies to the regiments, the guidon's moving by. 

What is it, fateful woman, so blear, hardly human? 

Why wag your head with turban bound, yellow, red, and green ^ 
Are the things so strange and marvellous you see or Imvc seou? 


NOT YOUTH PERTAINS 'PO ME 
Not youtii pertains- to me. 

Nor delicatesse, 1 cannot beguile the time with talk, 

Awkward in the parlour, neither a dancer nor elegant, 

In the leam’d coterie sitting constrain’d and still, for learning 
inures not to me, 

Beauty, knowledge, inure not to me — yet tliere are two or three 
things inure to me, * , 

I have nourish’d the wounded and sooth’d many a dying soldier 
And at intervals waiting or in the midst of camp, 

Composed these songs* > 
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RACE OF VETERANS 
Rack of veterans — race of victors i 

Race of the soil^ ready for conflict— -race of the conqueripg march 1 
(No more credutity’s race, abiding**temper*d race), 

Race hencefofth owning no law but the law of itself, 

Race of passion and the storm. 


WORLD, TAKE GOOD NOTICE 

World, take good notice*, silver stars fading, 
Milky hue ript, weft of white detaclung, 

Coals thirty-eight, baleful and burning, 

Scarlet, significant, hands off warning, 

Now and henceforth flaunt from these shores. 


O TA5I-FACED PRAIRIE.BOY 
0 TAK-FACED prairie-boy, 

Before you camerto camp came many a welcome gift. 

Praises and presents came and nourishing food, till at last, among 
the recruits, 

You came, taciturn, with nothing to give — we but look’d on each 
other, 

When lo I more than all the gifts of the world you ^aVe me. 


LOOK DOWN, FAIR MOON 

Look down, fair moon, and bathe this scene, 

Pour softly down night's nimbus floods on faces ghastly^ swollen, 
purple, 

On the dead on their backs with anns toss’d wide. 

Pour down your unstinted nimbus, sacred moon. 


RECONCILIATION 
Word over all, beautiful as tlie sky. 

Beautiful tha| wai and all its deeds of carnage must m time be 
utterly lost, 

That the, hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly softly 
wash again, and ever again, this soil’d world; 
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For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin — 1 w near. 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the wluti. uu,c in the 
coffin* 


HOW SOT-KMN AS ONE BY ONE 
{Washvi^ton City, 1865) 

How solemn as one by one. 

As the ranks returning worn and sweaty, os the men file by 
where I stand, 

As tlie faces the masks appear/ as I glance at the faces studying 
the masks 

(As I glance upward out of this page studying you, dear friend^ 
whoever you aic), 

How solemn the thciiight of my whispering soul to each in the 
ranks, and to you, 

1 see behind each ina'^k that wonder a kindred soul, 

0 the bullet could never kill what you really are, dear friend. 
Nor the bayonet stab wliat you really are; 

The soull yourself I see, gieat as any, good as the best. 

Waiting secure and content, which the bullet could never kill, 
Nor the bayonet stab, 0 friend. 

i 

AS 1 LAX MY HEAD IN YOUR LAP, CAMERADO 

As I lay with my head in your lap, camerado, 

The confession I made 1 resume, what 1 said to you and the open 
air 1 resume, 

1 know I am restless and make others so, 

I know my words are weapons full of danger, full of death, 

For I confront peace, security, and all the settled laws, to un- 
settle them, 

1 am more resolute because all have denied me than I could ever 
have been had all accepted me, 

1 heed not and have never heeded either experience, cautions, 
majorities, nor ridicule, 

And the threat of what is call'd hell is little or nothing to me, 
And the lure of what is call’d heaven is little or nothing to me; 
Dear camerado 1 I confess I have urged you onward with me, and 
still Urge you, without the least idea what is our destination. 
Or whether we shall be victorious, or utterly quell’d and 
defeated. . 
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DELICATE CLUSTER 

Delicate cluster! flag of teeming life! 

Covering all my lands — ^all my seashores lining! 

Flag of deaths (how 1 watch'd you through the smoke of battle 
pressing! 

How I heard you flap and rustle^ cloth defiant !) 

Flag cerulean4>-sunny flag, with the orbs of night dappled ! 

Ah, my silvery beauty — ^ah, my woolly w^hite and crimson ! 

Ah, to sing the song of you, my matron mighty 1 
My sacred one, my mother. 


TO A CERTAIN CIVILIAN 

Dio you ask dulcet rhymes from me? 

Did you seek the civikan’s peaceful and languishing rhymes? 

Did you find what I sang ercwlule so hard to follow? 

Why I was not singing crewhile for you to follow, to understand 
— nor am 1 now ; 

(I have been bom of the same as the war was liorn, 

The drum-corps* i attic is ever to me sweet music, 1 love well the 
martial dirge, 

With slow wail and convulsive throb leading , the officer's 
funeral ;) 

What to such as you anyhow such a poet as I? therefore leave 
my works, 

And go lull yourself v/ith what you can understand, and with 
piano -tunes, 

For I lull nobody, and you will never understand me^ 


LO, VICTRESS ON THE PEAKS 
Lo, Victress on the peaks. 

Where thou with mighty brow regarding the world, 

S IC world, 0 Libertad, that vainly conspired against thee), 
t of its countless beleaguering t9il5, after thwarting them all. 
Dominant, with the dazzling sun around thee, 

Flauntest now unharm’d in immortal soundness and bloom — 
lo, ifi these hours supreme. 
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No poem proud, 1 chaating bring to thee, nor mastery's rap- 
turous verse, 

But a cluster containing night’s darkness and bioiAi-uripping 
wounds, 

And psalms of the dead. 

SPIRIT WHOSE WORK IS DONE 
(^V askingion City, * 

SMrit whose work is done — spirit of drojidful hours! 

Ere departing fade from my eyes your. forests of bayonets; 

Spirit of gloomiest fears and doubts (yet onward ever unfalti.r- 
ing pressing), 

Spirit of many a solemn day and many .1 savage si-ene— #*lecti ic 
spirit, 

That with muttering voice through the war now closed, like 
a tireless phantom flitted. 

Rousing the land with breath of flame, w]jiilc you beat and beat 
the drum, 

Now as the sound of the drum, hollow and harsh to the last, 
reverberates round me. 

As your ranks, your immortal ranks, return, return from the 
battles, 

As the muskets of the young men yet lean over their shoulders, 

As I look on the bayonets bristling over their shoulders, 

As those slanted bayonets, whole forests of them appearing in 
tlie distance, approach and pass on, returning homeward. 

Moving with steady motion,s\vaying to and fro Lothenghtandleft, 

Evenly lightly rising and falling while the steps keep time; 

Spirit of hours I knew, all hectic red one duy, but pale as death 
next day, 

Touch my mouth ere you depart, press my lijis close, 

Leave me your pulses of rage— bequeath them to me— fill me 
with currents convulsive. 

Let them scorch and blister out of my chants when you arc gone, 

Let them identity you to the future in these songs. 


ADIEU TO A SOLDIER 
Adieu, O soldier. 

You of the rude campaigning (which we shared). 
The rapid march, the life of the camp, 

K 5^3 
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The hot cont^tioti of opposing fronts; the long manoeuvre; 

Red battles with their slaughter, thi^ stimulus; the strong terrific 
game, V 

Spell of all brave and manly hearts, the trains d{ time through 
you and like of you ail Gii*d, 

With war and war’s expression: 

Adieu, dear comrade, 

Your ipissioikjs fulfill’d — but I, more warlike, 

M3^elf and tm$ contentious soul of mine. 

Still on our own campaigning bound, 

Through untried roads with ambushes, opponents lined, . 
Through many a sharp defeat and many a crisis, often baffled. 
Here marching, ever marching on, a war fight out — aye here, 
To fiercer, weightier battles give expression. 


TURN, O LIBERTAD 
Turn, 0 Libcrtad, for the war is over, 

From it and 'all henceforth expanding, doubting no more, 
resolute, swcJcping the world, 

Turn from lands retrospective recording proofs of the past, 
From the singers that sing the trailing gloilcs of the past, 

From the chants of the feudal world, the triumphs of kings, 
slavery, caste, , ^ 

Turn to the world, the triumphs reserv’d and to come — give up 
that backward world, 

Leave to the singers of hitherto, give them the trailing past, 
But what remains remains for singers for you — wars to come are 
for you, 

(1^0, how the wars of the past have duly inured to you, and the 
wars of the present also inure;) 

Then turn, and be not alarm’d, OLibertad— turn your undying 
face, 

To where the future, greater than all the past. 

Is swiftly, surely preparing for you. 


- TO THE LEAVEN’D SOIL THEY TROD. 

To the leaven^’d soil they trod calling I sing for the'last 
(Forth from my tent emerging for gc^d, loosing, untying the 
teat^FOp<»), ^ 
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In the freshness the forenoon air, in the far^stretching circuits 
and vistas agam to {>^e testorv-d, 

To the fiery fields emanative and the endless vis.ns beyond, to 
the South and the North, 

To the leaven’d soil of the general Western world to attest tny 
songs, 

To the' All^hanian hills and the tireless Mississippi, 

To the rocks 1 calling sing, and all the trees in the woods, 

To the plains of the poems of heroes, to the pities spreading 
. wide. 

To the far<ofi sea and the unseen winds, and the sane impalpable 
air; • * * 

And responding they answer all (but not in words), 

The average earth, the witness of war and peace, acknowledges 
mutely. 

The prairie draws me dose, as the lather to bosom broad the son, 
The Northern ice and rain that began me nourish me to the end, 
But the hot sun of the South is to fully ripen my songs. 



MEMORIES OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN 

WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOM’D 

^ 1 . 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom'd^ 

And tlie great star early droop'd in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn'd, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me yon bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west. 

And thought of him PloVe. 


2 

O powerful western fallen star I 

O shades of night— O moody, tearful night 1 

O great star disappear’d- -O the black murk that hides the sbirl 

O cruel hands that hold me [powerless — O lielpless ,^oul of me I 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 

3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white- 
wash’d palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall -growing with heart-shaped leaves of 
rich green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume 
strong I love. 

With every leaf a miracle — and from this bush in the dooryard, 

Witli delicate-colour'd blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich 
green, 

A sprig with its flower 1 break. 


4 

In the swamp in secluded recesses, 

A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song^ 

274 
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Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to liiniself, avoiding the st ^ * ..’cnts, 
Sings by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat. 

Death’s outlet song of life (for well, dear brother, •! know, 

If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st surely die). 

5 

Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where. Iniely the violets 
peep'd from the ground, spotting the gn*y d«'‘bris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the 
endler^s grass, 

I^^'ising the yellow -spear'd wheat, every grain from iis shroud 
in the dark-brown fields uprisen. 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 
Carrying a corpse lo where it shall rest fri the grave, 

Night and day joumevs a coffin. 

6 

Coffin that passes tlnuugh lanes and streets. 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 
With the* pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in 
black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-vcird women 
standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the 
night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and 
the unbared heads. 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 
With dirges through the night, with the shout and voices rising 
strong and solemn. 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the 
coffin, ■ 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs— -where amid 
these you journey, , 

With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 
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7 

(Nor for you, for one alone^ 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring* 

For fresh as the morning, thus would 1 chant a song for you, O 
sane and *sucred dead:. 

All over bouquets of roses, 

0 death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies,.* 

But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first. 

Copious 1 break, 1 break the sprigs from the bushes. 

With loaded arms 1 come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coiTms all of you, O death.) 

8 

O western orb, sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I 
walk'd, * 

As I walkM in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had comethmg to tell as you bent to me night after 
night, ' ' 

As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side (while 
, the other stats all look'd on). 

As we wander’d together tlie solemn night (for something I khhw 
not what kept me from sleep), 

As the night advanced, and 1 saw on the rim of the west how 
full you were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cool trans- 
parent night, 

As 1 watch’d where you pass’d and was lost in the netherwaid 
black of the night, 

M my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you, sad 
orb, 

Cbncluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 


9 

Sing on there in' the swamp, 

0 singer, bashful and tender, I hear your hotes^I he^ your call^ 

1 hear, I come presently, I understand you; . * v 

But a moment 1 linger, for the lustrous star has detain'd me, ^ 
The star my departmg comrade bolds axid detains me. 
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0 how shall I warble myself for the dead one theti'. I !o^ rdP 
And how shall 1 deck my song for the large sweet t'lat has 
' gone? 

And what shall my perfume be for th^ grave of him I love? 

' I 

Sea-winds blown from east and west, 

Blown frorft the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, till 
• there on the prairies meeting, 

These and with these and the breath of my cha^nt. 

I'll perfuihd the grave of him I love. 

II 

0 what shall T bang on the chamber walls ? 

And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 

To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 

Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the grey smoke 
lucid and bright, 

With floods of the yellow gold of llie gorgeous, indolent, sinking 
sun, burning, expanding the air, 

With the fresh sweet herb«ige under foot, and the pale green 
leaves oT the trees prolific. 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of tlie river, with a 
wind-dapple here and tliere, 

With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the dey, 
and shadows, 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks ef 
chimneys, 

And the, scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen 

homeward returning. 


12 

Lo, body and soul — this land. 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying 
tides,, and ships, 

The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, 
Ohip'a shores and .flashing Missouri, 

And ever the, Wspreadang prairies cover^d'with gra^and cornu 
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Lo^ the most excellent sun so calm and haughty. 

The violet and purple mom with just-felt breezes, 

The gentle suft-bom measureless light, 

The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulhU'd noon, 

ITie coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 
Over my cities shining aU, enveloping man and land. 

Sing on, sing on, you grey-brown bird, » 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the 
‘ bushes. 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines« 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe, 

0 liquid and free and tender! 

O wild and loose to inj soul — O wondrous singer ! 

You only I hear— yet the star holds me (but will soon depart). 
Vet the lilac witl^ mastering odour holds me. 


14 

Now while I sat in the day and look’d lorth, 

In the close of the day with its light and the fields 6f spring, and 
the farmers preparing their crops, 

Tn the large unconscious scenery of my laud with its lakes and 
lorests, 

In the heavenly aerial beauty (after the perturb’d winds and the 
storms), 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, and 
the voices of children and women, ^ 

The many-moving sea-tidcs, and I saw the ships how they 
sail'd, 

And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all 
busy with labour, 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with 
its meals and minutia of daily usages. 

And the streets how their throbbings throbb’d, and the cities 
pent — lo,*then and there, 

Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with 
the rtst. 
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Appear’d the cloud, appear’d the long black trail, 

And 1 knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 

Then with the knowledge oUdeath as walking one a-'d*; i * *nc, 
And the thought of death close^walking the other siot. me, 
And 1 in the middle as with companions, and as^ holding the 
hands of companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not. 

Down to tbi: shores of the water, the path by the swamp in Uie 
, dimness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still, 

• • * 

And the singer so shy to tlie rest receiv’d me, 

The grey-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three, 

And be sang the carol of death, and a verse for him 1 love. 

From deep secluded recesses, 

From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 

Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the c.arol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands iny comrades in the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the biui. 

Come lovely and soothing death. 

Undulate round the world, serenely an wing, arriving. 

In the day 'in the night, to all, to each. 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

Praised he the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knoioledge curious, 

And for love, sweet lovc' - but praise ! praise / praise / 

For the sure-etmindtng arms of cool-enfolding death. 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of f idlest welcome ? 

Then i chant it for thee, 1 glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfal- 
teringly, m 

Approach strong deliveress. 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them 1 joyously ^ing the dead. 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee. 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death, 

♦k 373 
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Fttm me to thee ^ad serenades^ 

Dances J&r thee 1 propose saluting thee, adommenis 'and /eastings 
for thee. 

And the sights of the open laetdseaptt and the high-spread sky are 
fitting, 

And life anduhe fields, and the huge and thoughtful nights 
The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave *whose voice 
/ know, • . ‘ 1 

And the soul turning to thee, 0 vast and well-vextd death, 

And the body gratefully nestling dose to thee, , 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the ristng and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 
prairiex wide, 

Over the dense- pack'd cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 
1 float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, 0 deaths 

^5 

To the tally of my soul, 

Loud and strong k(*pt up the grey-brown bird, 

With pure deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 

Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp- perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the night. 

While my sight that vs as bound in my eyes unclosed, 

As to long panoramas of visions. 

And 1 saw askant the armies, 

I sav^^as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 

Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d ,witb^missiles 
i saw tlwm, . 

And carried nithci and yon through the smoke, ^ and tom and 
bloody, 

And at last but a few shreds left on the stalSEs (and all silence). 
And the^staffs all .splinter'd and broken. 

1 saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, . . 

And the'^tirhite skeletons of young men, I saw thsm^ 
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I saw the debris and d^bra of all the slain soldiers of the warj 
But I saw^ they were, not as was thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffered rtf . , 

The living remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffet’d. 

And the wife and the child and the musing comrade su Jer’d, 
And the armies that remain’d suffer'd. 


i6» 

Bassing the visions, passing the night, 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands, 

Passing the*song of the hermit *biid and the tallying song of my 
soul. 

Victorious song, death’s outlet song, yet varying ever-altering 
song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, 
flooding the night, 

Sadly sinking and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet 
a^ain bursting witK joy, 

Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I heard ffom recesses. 
Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shapaJ leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with 
spring. 

1 cease frOmViy song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing 
with thee, 

O comrade lustrous ^ ith silver face in the night. 

Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 

The song, the wondrous chant of the grey-brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, tlie echo arous’d in my soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with tlie countenance fuD 
of woe, “ ' 

With the holders holding my hand nearing tl^e call of the 

bird,; 

Comrades. mine and 1 in the midst, and their memory ever to 
keep, for the dead I, loved so well, 

For the swiftest, wisest soul of all my da 3 rs and lands— this 
for his dear sake, . * 

Lilac and star and> bit;d twined with the .chant of my soul. 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dint, 
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0 CAPTAIN 1 MY CAPTAIN I 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won. 
The port is near, the bells 1 hear^ the people all exulting^ 

While follow* eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But 0 heart 1 heart! heart! 

0 tlie bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain lies. 

Fallen cold and dead. 

0 Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear tlie bells; 

E ise up— for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills. 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the shores 
a*crowding. 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here (Captain 1 dear father ! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It i.‘i some dream liiat on the deck, 

You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 

But 1 with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Capiiim lies, 

, , Fallen cold and dead. 


HUSH’D BE THE CAMPS TO-DAY 
(Afay 4, 1865) 

Hush’d be the camps to-day, 

And soldiers, let us drape our war-worn weapons. 
And each, with musing soul retire to celebrate, 

Our dear commander s death. 

No more for him life’s stormy conflicts, 

Nor victory, nor defeat — no more time’s dark events, 
Charging Jlike ceaseless clouds across the sky. 
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But sing, poet, in our name. 

Sing of die love m’c bore him — ^because you, dwelV' 'n camps, 
know it truly. 

As they invault the cofiin tliere, 

Smg —as tliey close the doors of earth upon bim->one verse. 
For tlie heavy hearts of soldiers. 


THIS DUST WAS ONCP TUB MAN 

• • 

This dust was once the man, 

Gentle, plain, just, and resolute, under whose cautious hand, 
Against the foulf*st crime in history kn(»wn in any land or age, 
Was saved the Union of these States. 



BY BLUE ONTARIO’S SHORE 


1 

By blue Ontario’s shore, 

As 1 mused of these warlike days and of peace return’d, fuid ttfa 
dead that return no more, , 

A Phantom gigantic, superb, with s^em visage accosted me, 
Chatti nie the poem, it said, that comes from the soul of America^ 
chant me the carol oj victory. 

And strike up the marches of Ltbertad, marches more paweijul yet^ 
And sing me bejore you go the song of the throes oj Democracy, 

(Democracy, the destin’d conqueror, yet treacherous Up-smiles 
everywhere, ' 

And death and inhdeUty at every step.) 

2 

A Nation announcing itself, 

I myself make the only growth by which I can be appreciated, 
I reject none, accept all, then reproduce all in my own forms. 

A breed whose proof is in time and deeds, 

What we are we are, nativity is answer enough to objections, 
We wield ourselves as a weapon is wielded, 

We are powerful and tremendous in ourselves, 

We are executive in ourselves, we are sufheient in the variety of 
ourselves. 

We are the most beautiful to ourselves and in ourselves, 

We stand self-pois’d in the middle, branching thence over the 
world. 

From Missouri, Nebraska, or Kansas, laughing attacks to scorn. 

Nothing is sinful to u$ outside of ourselves. 

Whatever appears, whatever does not appear, we are beautiful 
or sinful m ourselves only. 

ft 

(0 Mother — 0 Sisters dearl 

If we ore |ost, noii victor else has desltroy’idl us, ^ 

It is by ourselves we go down to eternal night) 

384 
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3 

Have you thought there could be but a single sup»'’r^*c ' 

There can be any number of supremes — one doob • » > omnter- 
vail another any more tiian one e>esight countervails 
another^ or one life countervails another. 

All is eligible to kll^ 

All is for individuals, all is for you, 

condition is prohibited, not God’s or any. 

All comes by the body, only health puts you rapport with the 
universe. 

Produce great Persons, the rest follows. 

4 

Piety and conformity to them that like, 

Peace, obesity, allegiance, to them that like, 

1 am he wlio tauntingly compels men, women* nations, 

Crying, Leap from your seats and contend tor your lives I 

1 am he who walks the States with a barb’d tongue, questioning 
every. or>c I meet, 

Who are you that wanted only to be told what you knew 
before? 

Who are you that wanted only a book to join you m your 
nonsense? 

(With pangs and cries as thine own, 0 bearer of many children^ 
These clamours wild to a race of pride I give.) 

O land, would you be freer than all that has ever been before? 
If 3 rou would be freer than aU that has been before, come listen 
to me. * 

Fear grace, elegance, civilisation, delicatesse, 

Fear the mellow sweet, the sucking of honey-jiiice, 

Beware the advancing mortal ripening of Nature,* 

Beware what precedes the decay of the niggedness of States and 
men. * 
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5 

Ages, precedents, have long been accumulating undirected 
materials, 

America brings builders, and brings its own styles. 

r 

The immortal poets of Asia and Europe have done their work 
and pass’d to other spheres, 

A work remains, tlie work of surpassiiig all they hav^ done. 

America, curious toward .foreign characters, stands by its own at 
all lui/ards, 

Stands reiaovcd, spacious, composite, sound, initiates the true 
use of precedents, 

Does not repel tlicm or the past or what they have produced 
under their forms, 

Takes the lesson with calmness, perceives the corpse slowly 
borne from the house, 

Perceives that it waifs a little while in the door, that it was 
fittest fur its days, 

That its life has descended to the stalwart and well-shaped heir 
who approaches, 

And that he shall be fittest for his days. 

Any period one nation must lead. 

One land must be the promise and reliance of the future. 

These States are the amplest poem, 

Here is not merely a nation but .i teeming Nation of nations, 

llexe the doings of men correspond with the broadcast doings 
of the day and night. 

Here is what moves in magnificent masses careless of particulars, 

Here are tlie roughs, beards, friendliness, combativeness, the 
soul loves, 

Here the flowmg trains, here the crowds, equality, diversity, tlie 
soul loves. 


6 

Land of lands and bards to corroborate! 

Of them standing among them, one lifts to the light a west-bred 
face, 

To him the hereditary countenance bequeath’d both mother’s 
and iatiier’s^ 
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His first parts substances^ earth, water, animals, trees, 

Buih of the common stock, having room for far and near, 

Used to dispense with other lands, incarnating thu 
A^ttracting it body and soul to himself, hanging on k with 
incomparable love. 

Plunging his seminal muscle into its merits and dements. 
Making its cities, beginnings, events, diversities, wars, vocil ill him, 
Making its rivers, lakes, bays, embouchure in him, 

Mississippi with yearly freshets and changing chutes, Columbia, 

» Niagara, Hudson, spending themselves lovingly in him, 

If the Atlantic coast stretch or the Pacific coast stretch, he 
stret<?hmg with them North or South, 

Spanning between them East and West, and touching whatever 
is between them, 

Growths growing from him to offset tlie growths of [fine, cedar, 
hemlock, live-oak, locust, chestnut, hickory, cottonwood, 
orange, magnolia, 

Tangles as tangled in him as any ranebrake oi swamp, 

He likening sides and peaks of niount!iins, forests coated with 
northern transparent ice. 

Off him pasturage sweet and natural as savaHiia, upland, prairie. 
Through him flights, whirls, screams, answering those of the fish- 
hawk, mocking-bird, night-heron, and eagle, 

His spirit sunounding his country’s spirit, unclosed to good and 
evil, ^ 

Surrountling the essences of real things, old times and present 
times, 

Surrounding just found shores, islands, tribes of red aborigines. 
Weather-beaten vessels, landings, settlements, embryo stature 
and muscle. 

The haughty defiance of the Vear One, war, peace, 1 he formation 
of the Constitution, 

The separate States, the simple elastic scheme, the immigrants, 
The Union always swarming with blatheiers and always sure 
and impregnable. 

The unsurvey’d interior, log-houses, clearings, wild animals, 
hunters, trappers. 

Surrounding the multiform a^culture, mines, temperature, the 
gestation of new States, 

Congress convening every Twelfth-month, the members duly 
coming up from the uttermost parts, * 

Surroundmg the noble character of mechanics and farmers. 
espeCi^y the young men. 
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Responding their mannerSi speech, dress, friendships, the gait 
they have of persons who never knew how it felt to stand 
in the presence of superiors, 

The freshness and candour of their physiognomyy the copious- 
ness and decision of their phrenology, 

The picturesque looseness of their carriage, their Serceness when 
wrong'd, 

The fluency of their speech, their delight in music, their curiosity, 
good temper, and open-handedness, the whole composite 
make, ' . 

The prevailing ardour and enterf>risc, the large ainativeness, 
The perfect equality of the female with the male; the fluid 
movement of the population. 

The superior marine, free commerce, fislieries, whaling, gold* 

digging, 

Wharf-hemm'd cities, railroad and steamboat lines intersecting 
all points, 

Factories, mercantile life, labour-saving machinery, the North- 
east, North-west, Sbuilvwest, 

Manhattan firemen, the Yankee swap, southern plantation life. 
Slavery— the murderous, treacherous conspiracy to raise It upon 
the ruins of all the rest, 

On and on to the grapple with it — Assassin I then your life or 
ours be the st£^e, and respite no more. 

7 

(Lo, high toward heaven, this day, 
t.ibert£^, from the conqueress' field return'd, 

I mark the new aureola around your head. 

No more of soft astral, but dazzling and fierce, 

With war's flames and the lambent lightnings playing. 

And your port immovable where you stand, ^ 

With still tht inextinguishable glance and the clinch'd and lifted 
fist, 

And your foot on the neck of the menacing, ope, the scomer 
, utterly crush'd beneath you, 

The menacing arrogant one that strode and advanced with his 
senseless scorn, bearing the murderous knife,, 

The wide-swelling one, the braggart that would yesterday do so 
- much, , ^ ‘ , 

To-day a carrion dead, and damn’d, the despised of all the earth. 
An ofial rank, to the dtinghill maggots spum’d.) 
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B 

Others take finish,, but the Republic is ever con^tnictr/e and 
ever keeps vista, ' 

Others adorn the past, but you,0 days of the present, I adorn you 
O days of the future I believe in you~^l isolate myseli for your 
sake, ^ ^ 

0 America, because you build for mankind [ build for you, 

0 well^belbved stone-cutters, 1 lead them who plan with decision 
• and science, 

Lead the present with friendly hand toward the future. 

(Bravas to all impulses sending sane children to tlic next a^l 
But damn that which spends itself with no thought of the stain, 
pains, dismay, feebleness, it is bequeatlung.) 

9 

1 listened to the Phantom by Ontario*s,sbore, 

1 heard the voice arising demanding bards. 

By them all native and grand, by them alone can these States be 
fused into tiie compact organism of a hTation. 

To hold men together by paper and seal or by compulsion is no 
account. 

That only boWs men together which aggregates all in a living 
principle, as the hold of the limbs of tlie body or the fibres 
of plants. 

Of all races and eras these States with veins full of poetical stufi 
most need poets, and are to have the greatest, and 
them the greatest, 

Their Presidents shall not be their common referee so much as 
their poets shalh 

(Soul of love and tongue of fire I 
Eye to pieite the deepest deeps and sweep the world I 
Ah, Mother, prolific and full in all besides, yet how long barren, 
barren?) 

10 

^ , T 

Of these States the i^oet is the equable.man; 

Not itt hini but off mun him things i^e grot^ue, eccentric, fail 
of thtir full returb^ . - ' i • 
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Nothing out of its place is good^ nothing in its place is bad. 

He bestows on every object or quality its fit proportion, neither 
more nor less, 

He is the arbiter of the diverse, he is the key, 

He is the equaliser of his age and land. 

He supplieswhat wants supplying,he checks wiiat wants checking. 
In peace out of him speaks the spirit of peace, large, rich, thrifty, 
building populous towns, encouraging agriculture, arts, 
commerce, lighting the study of man, the soul, health, 
immortality, government. 

In war he is the best backer of llic war, lie fetches artillery as 
good as the engineer’s, he can make every word' he speaks 
draw blood, 

The years straying toward infidelity he withholds by his steady 
faith, 

He is no argner, he is judgment (Nature accepts him absolutely), 
He judges not as the judge judges but as the sun falling round a 
helpless thing, 

As he sees the farthest fi'e has the most taith, 

His thoughts are tlie hymns of the praise of things, 

In the dispute on God and eternity he is silent, 

He sees eternity less like a play with a prologue and denouement, 
He sees eternity in men and women, he does not see men and 
women as dreams or dots. 

For the great Idea, the idea of perfect and free individuals. 

For that, the bard walks m advance, leader of leaders, 

The attitude of him cheers up slaves and horrifies foreign despots. 

Without extinction is laberty, without retrograde is Equality, 
They live in the feelings of young men and the best women, 
(Not for nothing have the indomitable heads of the earth been 
always ready to fall for Liberty). 


11 

For the great Idea, 

That, 0 my brethren, that is the mission of poets. 

Songs of stem {lefiance ever ready, 

Songs of the rapid arming and the march, 

The flag of peace quick-folded, and instead the flag we know. 
Warlike flag of the great Idea. 
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(Angry cloth 1 saw there leaping! 

1 s^d again in leaden rain your flapping folds saluting, 

I sing you over all, flying beckoning through th^ -O the 
hard-contested fight! 

The cannons opc their rosy-flashing muzzles — the huiLled balls 
scream, • 

Tlie battle-front fonns amid the smoke — the volleys pour 
incessant from the line, 

Hark, the ringing word Charge ! — ^now the tussle atid the furious 
• maddening yells, 

Now the corpses tumble curl’d upon the ground. 

Cold, col(> in death, for precibus life of you, 

Angry cloth I saw there leaping.) 


12 

Are you he who would assume a place to teach or be a poet here 
in the States? 

The place is august, the terms obdurate. 

Who would assume to teach here may well pjrcpare himself body 
and mind, 

He may well siir\'ev, ponder, arm, fortify, liarden, make lithe 
himself. 

He shall surely be question’d beforehand by me with maiiy and 
stern questions. 

Who arc you indeed who would talk or sing to America? 

Have you studied out the land, its idioms and men? 

Have you learned the physiology, phrenology, politics, geo- 
graphy, pride, freedom, friendship of the land? its sul»- 
stratums and objects? 

Have you consider’d the organic compart of the first day of the 
first year of Independence, sign’d by the Ojmmissioners, 
ratified by the States, and read by Washington at the head 
of the army? 

Have you possess’d yourself of the Federal Constitution? 

Do you see who have left all feudal processes and poems behind 
them, and assumed the poems and processes of Democracy? 

Are you faithful to things? do you teach what the land and sea, 
the bodies of men, womanhood, amativeness, heroic angers, 
teach? 

Have you sped through fleeting customs, popularities? 
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Can you hold your hand against all seductionsi follies^ whirls^ 
fierce contentions? are you very strong? arc you really of 
the arhole People? 

Are you not of some coterie? some school or mere religion? 

Are you done with reviews and criticisms of life ? animating now 
to life itself? ' 

Have you vivified yourself from the mafemity of these States? 

.Have you too the old ever-fresh forbearance and impartiality? 

Do you bold the like love for those hardening to maturity? for 
the last-bom? little and big? and for the errant? 

What is this you bring my America? 

Is it uniform with my country? 

Is it not something that has been better told or done before? 

Have you not imported this or the spirit of it in some 
ship? 

Is it not a mere tale? a rh>me? a prettiness? — is the good old 
cause in it? 

Has it not dangled long at the heels of the poets^ politicians^ 
literats^ of enemies' lands? 

Does it not assume that what is notoriously gone is still 
here? 

Docs it answer universal needs? will it improve manners? 

Docs it sound with trumpet-voice the proud victory of the 
Union in that secession war? 

Gin your performance face the open fields and the seaside? 

Will it absorb into me as I absorb food, air^ to appear again in 
my strength, gait, face? 

Have real employments contributed to it? original makers, not 
mere amanuenses? 

Does it me^t modern discoveries, calibres, facts, face to face? 

What does it mean to American persons, progresses, cities? 
Chicago, Kanada, Arkansas? 

Does it see behind the apparent custodians the real custodians 
standing, menacing, silent, the mechanics, Manhattanese^ 
Western men, Southemeis, significant alike m their apathy, 
and in the promptness of their love? 

Does it see -what finally befalls, and has always finally befallen, 
each tempuriser, patch^r, outsider, partialist, alarmiist, 
infidel, who has ever ask’d anything of Ameijca? 

What mocking' and scornful negligence? 

The track strew’d with the dust of skeletons^ 

By the roadside others disdamfully toss’d. 
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Rhymes and rhymers pass away, poems distill’d poems 
pass away, 

The swaons of reflectors and the polite pass, and le./ . ashes, 
Admirers, importers, obedient persons, make but the soil of 
literature,^ 

America justifies itself, give it time, no disguise can deceive it or ^ 
^oneqp] from, it, it is impassive enough, 

Only toward the likes of itself will it advance to meet them, 

If Its poets appear it will in due time advance to meet them, 
there is no fear of mistake, • 

(The proof of a poet shall be sternly deferr’f! till his country 
absorbs him as aflectionately as he has absorb'd it). 

He masters whose spirit masters, he tastes sweetest who results 
sweetest in the long run, 

The blood of the brawn beloved of time is unconslraint; 

In the need of songs, philosophy, an apj>ropnate native grand- 
opera, shiperaft, any craft, 

He or she is greatest who contributes the greatest original 
practical example, * 

Already a nonchalant breed, silently emerging, appears on the 
streets, 

People's lips /lalute only doers, lovers, salisficrs, positive knowers, 
There will shortly be no more priests, I say their work is done, 
Death is without emergencies here, but life is perpetual emer- 
gencies here, 

Are your body, days, manners, superb? after death you shall be 
superb, 

Justice, health, self-esteem, clear the way with irresistible power j 
How dare you place anything before a man? 

14 

Fall b Aind me States I 
A man before all—myself, typical, before all. 

Give me the pay I have served for. 

Give me to sing ,the song^ of the great Idea, taKe an tne rest, 

1 have loved the earth, sun, .animals, 1 have (les|nseci riches, 

1 have given alms to every one that ask'd, stuod up for tha 
Stupid ^ craay, devoted my income and labouf to others^ 
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Hated t^Tants, argued not concerning God, had patience and 
indulgence towaid the people, taken off my hat to nothing 
known or unknown, 

Gone freely with powerful uneducated persons and with the 
young, and with the mothers of families. 

Read these leaves to myself in the open air, tried them by trees, 
stars, rivers, 

« Dismiss’d whatever insulted my own soul or defiled my 
body, « 

Gaiin’d nothing to myself which I have not carefully claim’d for 
others on the same tenns, 

Sped to the camps, and cohirades found and accepted ‘from every 
State, 

(Upon this breast has many a dying soldier lean’d to breathe his 
last, 

This arm, this hand, this voire, have nourish’d, rais’d, restored. 
To life recalling many a prostrate form); 

I am willing to wail to be understood by the growth of the taste 
of myself, 

Rejecting none, permitting all. 

(Sny, O Mother, have I not to your thought been faithful? 

Have I not through life kept you and yours before me?) 

I swear I begin to see tlic meaning ot these things, 

It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great. 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is You up there, or any 
one, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilisations, governments, theones, 
Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals. 

Underneath all, individuals, 

1 swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with individuals, 

The only government is that which makes minute of individuals, 
The whole 'theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one 
single individual — namely to You. 

(Mother! with'subtle sense severe, with tlie naked sword in your 
hand, 

1 saw you at last refuse to treat but directly with individuals.) 
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Underneath all, Nativity, 

I swear I will stand by my own nativity, pious or impio'j . he i t j 
I swear 1 am charm’d with nothing except nativity. 

Men, women, cities, nations, are only beautiful ft^m nativity. 

Underneath all is the Expression of love for men aiul women, 

(I swear 1 have seen enough of mean and impotent modes of 
expressing love for men and women, 

After Utis day I take my own modes of expressing love for men 
and w(jmen). , • 

I swear 1 will have each quality of my race in myself, 

(Talk as you like, he only suits these States whoso manners 
favour the audacity and sublime turbulence of the States). 

Undemcath the lessons of things, spirits, Nature, governments, 
ownerships, 1 sw^ear 1 perceive other lessons, 

I’^nderneath all to me is myself, to you yourself (the same 
monotonous old song). 


17 

0 1 see flashing that this America is only you and me, 

Its power, weapons, testimony, are you and me, 

Its enmes, lies, thefts, defections, are you and me. 

Its Congress is you and me, the officers, cupitols, armies, ships, 
are you and me, 

Its endless gestations of new States are you and me. 

The war (that War so bloody and grim, the war I will henceforth 
forget), was you and me. 

Natural and artificial are you and me, 

Freedom, language, poems, employments, are you and me, 

Past, present, future, are you and me. 

1 dare not shirk any part of myself, 

Not any part of America good or bad. 

Not to build for that which builds for mankind, 

Not to balance ranks, complexions, creeds, and the sexes, 

Not to justify science nor the march of equality. 

Nor to feed the arrogant blood of the brawn belov’d of time. 

I am for those that have never been master’d. 

For men and women whose tempers have never been master’d^ 
For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can never master. 
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I wn for those who walk abreast with the whofteatthi 

Who inaugurate one to inaugurate all. 

I will not be outfaced irrational things, 

I will penetrate what it is in them that is sarcastic upon me, 

I will make, cities and civiVisations defer to, me. 

This is what I have learnt from America — is the amount, and 
it I teach again. 

(Democracy, w'hilc weapons were everywhere aim’d at yoqr 
breast, 

1 saw you serenely give birth to immortal children, saw in dreams 
your dilating form, 

Saw you with spreading mantle covering ilie world.)' 


i8 

I will confront these shows of the day and night, 

I will know if I am to '1)0 less than they, 

I will see if I am not as niajestir as they, 

I will see if ,I am pot as subtle and real as they,||^ 

I will see if 1 aiu to be less generous than they,^v‘''|^ 

I will if 1 have no meaning, while the houses and ^hips have 
meaning, 

I will see if the fishes and birds are to be enough for themselves, 
and 1 am not to be enough for myself. 

I match my spirit against yours you orbs, growths, mountains, 
brutes. 

Copious as you are I absorb you all in myself, and become the 
master myself, 

America isolated yet embodying all, what is it finally except 
myself? 

These States, what are they except myself? 

1 know now why the earth is gross, tantalising, wicked, it is for 
my sake, 

1 take you specially to be mine, you terrible, forms 

f tothei, bend down, bend close to, me your face, 
know nof'Wnat these plots and wars aiid deferments are for, 

1 know, not fruition's success, but Lknow through war and 
trimetyomc work goes ony and must yet go, on*) * . 
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Thus by blue Onteio’s shore^ 

While the winds fann'd me and the waves caine treepHtg toward 
me, 

I thrill’d with the powert pulsations, and the chafni of my theme 
was upon me. 

Till the tissues that held me parted their ties upon me^ 

• 

And I saw the free souls of poets. 

The loftiest bards of past ages strode before me. 

Strange large men, long unwaked, undisclosed, were disclosed 
to me. 


20 

O my rapt verse, my call, mock me not I 
Not for tlie bards of the past, not to invoke them have I laiinch’d 
you forth, 

Not to call even those lofty bards here by Ontario’s shores, 
Haxi^ I sung so capneioas and loud my !>avage song. 

Bards for my own land only 1 invoke * 

(For the war, the war is over, the held is clear’d). 

Till they strike up marches henceforth triumphant and onward, 
To cheer, O Mother, your boundless expectant soul. 

Bards of the .great Ideal bards of the peaceful inventions! (for 
the war, the war is over 1) 

Yet bards of latent armies, a million soldiers waiting^ever*ready, 
Bards with songs as from burning coals or the lightning’s fork’d 
stripes I 

Ample Ohio’s, Kanada’s bards — bards of California! inland 
bards — bards of the war I 
You’by my charm 1 invoke. 


reversal.^ 

Lst that which stood in front go behind, 

Let that Which was behind advance to the front, 

Let bigots, fools^ uncleaU persons, offer, new proj^itions, 
Let the old propositions be postponed, ' 

Let a man seek 'pleasure everywhere except b himself, 

Let a woVnan Seek happmess everywhere except mhetseUg 
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As the greatest ^lessons of Nature through the universe are 
perhaps the lessons of variety and freedom, the same present 
the greatest lessons also in New World pohtirs and progress. 
K a man were asked, for instance, the distinriive points contrast- 
ing modem European and American political and other life with 
the old Asiatic cnlius, as lingeriug-bequeathed yet in China and 
Turkey, he might hnd tlie amount of them in John Stuart Mill's 
profound essay on Liberty in the future, where he demands two 
main constituents, or sub-strata, for a truly grand nationality 
— I St, a large variety of character^ — and 2 nd, full play for human 
nature to expand itself in numberless and even conflicting 
diTcctions< — (seems to be for genera) humanity murh like the 
influe nces that make up, in their limitless field, that perennial 
tSRtfth -action of the air we rail the weather — ^an infinite number 
of currents and forces, and contnbutioas, and lemperatures, and 
cross purposes, whose ccavseless play of counterpart upon counter- 
part brings constant restoration and vitality). With tliis 
thought — and not for itself alone, but all it necessitates, and 
draws ’after it — let me begin my speculations. 

America, filling the present with greatest deeds and problems, 
cheerfully accepting the past, including feudalism (as, indeed, 
the present is but the legitimate birth of the past, including 
feudalism), counts, as I reckon, for her justification and success 
(for who, a.*! yet, dare claim success?) almost entirely on the 
future. Nor is tliat hope unwarranted. To-day, ahead, though 
dimly yet, we see, in vistas, a copious, sane, gigantic offspring. 
Fot oui New World I consider far less important for what it 
has done, or what it is, than for results to come. Sole among 
nationalities, these Stales have assumed the task to put in 
forms of lasting' power and practicality, on areas of amplitude 
rivalling the operations of the physit a) kosmos, the moral political 
speculmons of ages, long, long deferred, the democratic re- 
publican principle, and the theory of development and per- 
fection by voluntary standards, and self-relianc^. Who else, 
indeed, except the United States, in history , so far, have accepted 
in unwittinjg faith, and, as we now see, stand, act upon, and go 
security |6r, the^e things? 

30X 
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But preluding no longer, let me strike the key-note of the 
following strain. First premising tliat, though the passages of 
it have been written at widely different times (it is, in fact, a 
collection of memoranda, perhaps for future designers, com- 
prehenders), and though it may be open to the charge of one 
part contrsidicting another— for there are opposite sides to the 
great question of democracy, as to every great question — I feel 
the parts harmoniously blended in my own realisation and 
convictions, and present them to be read only in such oneness, 
each page and each claim and assertion modified and tempered 
by the others. Bear in mind, too, that they are not the result 
of studying up in political econotny, but of the ordinary sense, 
observing, wandering among men, these States, these stirring 
years of war and peace. T will not gloss over the appalling 
dangers of universal suffrage in the United States. In fact, it 
is to admit and face these dangers I ani writing. To him or lier 
within whose thought rages the battle, advancing, retreating, 
between democracy’s convictions, aspirations, and the people’s 
crudeness, vice, caprictfs, T mainly write this essay. I sliall use 
the words America and democracy as convertible terms. 
an ordinary one is the issue. 'Fhe United States are destined 
either to surmount the gorgeous history of feudalism, or else 
prove the most tremendous failure of time. Not tJic least 
doubtful am 1 on any prospects of their material success. The 
triumpliaut future of tlicir business, geographic and productive 
departments, on larger scales and in more varieties than ever, 
is certain. In those respects the republic must soon (if she does 
not already) outstrip all examples hitlierto afforded, and 
dominate the world,^ 


^ ** From a territorial area of Ir^s thau nine hundred thousand squaie 
miles, the Union has expanded mto over (our millious and a half — hfteen 
times larger than that of Great Britain and Fiance combined — with a 
shore-line, including Alaska, etiual to the enure circumference of the earth, 
and with a domain withiu these hues far wider than that of the Romans 
in their proudest days of conquest and renown. With a nver, lake, and 
coastwise commerce estimated at ovei two thousand millions of dollars 
per year; with a railway trafbc of four to six thousand millions per year, 
and the annual domestic exchanges of the country running up to nearly 
ten thousand millions per year ; with over two thousand miDiona of dollars 
invested in ^manufacturing, mechamc.'U, and muiing mdustry; with over 
five hundred milhoas of acres of land in actual occupancy, valued, with 
their appurtenances, at over seven thousand millions of dollars, and pro- 
ducing annually cre^s 'Valued at over three thousand millions of dollars; 
with a realm if the density of Belgium’s population were possible, 

would be vast enough to include all the present inhabitants of the world; 
and with equal rights guaranteed to even the poorest and humblest of out 
forty millions of people — ^we can, with a manly pride akm Co that which 
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Admittin^r all this> with the priceless value of our political 
mstitutions, general suffrage (and fully acknowledging the latest^ 
widest opening of the doors), I say that, far dteper i ese, 
what hnaily and only is to make of our western world ^ \ on-* 
ality »upenor to any faitlier known, and ouitopping liiv. p<u>t, 
must be vigorous, yet unsusj^ccted Liter itures, pe tc<.t person- 
Jities and sociologies, original, transcendental, and pn sMng 
(what, in highest Sense, are not vet expressed at all) demotraev 
and the mcglem With these, and out of these, 1 promulgate 
noiv races of Teachers, and of perfect Women, indispensable to 
endow tlie birth-stock of i Nfew Worlo 1 or feudslism, caste, 
the ecclesiastic traditions, though palj^ably rc^icating from 
political institutions, still hold essentiallv f>y t‘ nr spirit, even 
in this country, entire possession of the n re im()oitant fields, 
mdeed the very subsoil, of education, and of social ‘standards 
and literature 

1 sav that deniocracv can never pro\e itstlf be\oiid cavil, 
until it founds and luxun intlv grows its o\ n forms of art, potins, 
schools, theology displacing all tint exi^l , or tint hao bein 
proderttd anywhere in the past, under offosiit influences It 
IS curious to me thit while so many \oi is, pt is, minds, in the 
prcb’^, lecture rooms, in our Congress, , ire diauissmg iritel 
iectual topKS, pt^unurv din^^ers, legi'^utive problems, the 
suffrage, tariff and libour C|iiestiund, and Ot various busintss 
and beneyolent meds of Amerin, with pionositions remedies, 
often worth deep attention, there is one need, a hntus the pro 
loiindest, that no eye seems to perceive, no voice to state Our 

disnnimshod the palmiest dajs of Komc, cUim * etc, etc, elr— 
Pfr\ident Colfixs bpetch July 4 ib/ > 

Laibr — London fitnei iWetUy] June 23, 8t 
The wondeiful wealth producing power of the C nittd Stites defies 
apd sets at nsu,^lit the gnve drawl acks of a mischievous pre t(ctivc tariff 
anti has already obliterated almost wholly the trace*' of Ihi gi ate^t of 
modem civil wirs \^rhat u, espet tally reinirkable m the pr s«Dt de /elop- 
xnent of American enerf f and success is its wi It and e piable listribittioa 
North and south, east ind west on the sboies of the Atlantie and the 
Paeihc along the chain of the gn it takes, m the valley of the Mississippi, 
and on the co ists of the Crulf of Vfeaico, the €re ition of wealth and toe 
increase of population ar** signitly exhibited It is quite true a< has be<n 
shown by the recent apportnoment of population in the Hotlsd of Repre 
sentativea, that some sections of the Union have advanced, relatively to 
the rest, m an extraordinary and unexpected def,ree But this dots not 
imply that the States which have gained no addiiiunal rtprestntatives or 
have actually lost some fa fve been stationary or have receded The fact 
IS that the present tide of prosperity has risen so high that it has overflowed 
all barriers find has filled up the backwaters, and established sotnething 
bkt an approfth to umfotna success ^ 

C 573 
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fundamental want to-day in the United States^ with closestj 
amplest reference to present conditions, and to the future, is 
of a class, and the clear idea of a class, of native autliors, litera- 
tures, far different, far higher in grade, than any yet known, 
sacerdotal, modem, fit to cope with our occasions, lands, per- 
meating tho^ whole mass of American mentality, taste, beliei, 
breathing into it a new breath of life, giving it decision, affecting 
politics far more than the popular superficial suffrage, with results 
inside and underneath the elections of Presidents o( Congresses 
-^radiating, begetting apy^ropriaie teachers, schools, mannef^s, 
and, as its grandest lesuit, accomplishing (what neither the 
schools nor the churches and tlieir clergy liave hitherto accom- 
plished, and without which this nation will no more stand, 
permanently, soundly, than a house will stand without a sub- 
stratum), a religious and moral rharacter beneath the pulitic'al 
and productive and intellectual bases of the States. For know 
you not, dear, earnest rearler, that the people of our land may 
all read and write, and may all possess the right to vote — and 
yet the main things 'may be entirely lacking? — (and this to 
suggest them). 

\' lowed, to days, from a point of view sufficiently over-arching, 
tli»i problem of humanity all over the civilised world is social 
and religious, and is to be finally met and treated by literature. 
The priest departs, the divine literatus comes. Never was any- 
thing more wanted tlian, to-day, and heie in the Sb»^es, the 
poet of the modern is wanted, or the great literatus of the 
modern. At all times, perhaps, the central point in any nation, 
and that whence it is itself really swayed tlie most, and whence 
it sways others, is its national literature, especially its arche- 
typal poems. Above all previous lands, a great original litera- 
ture is surely to liecome tlie justification and reliance (in some 
icspects the sole reliance) of ^American democracy. 

Few are aware how the great literature penetrates all, gives 
hue to all, shapes aggregates and individuals, and, after subtle 
ways, with inesistible power, constructs, sustains, demolishes 
at will. Why tower, in reminiscence, above all the nations of 
the earth, two special lands, petty in themselves, yet inex- 
pressibly gigantic, beautiful, columnar? Immortal Judah lives, 
and Greece immortal lives, in a couple of poems. 

Nearer than tiiis^ It is not generally realised, but it is true, 
a$ the genius of Greece, and all the sociology, personality, 
politics, and religion of those wonderful states, resided in their 
literature'or esthetics, that what was afterwards thft main sup- 
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port of European chivalry, the feudal, ecclesiastical, dynastic 
world over there— forming its osseous structure, holding it 
together for hundreds, thousands of years, preserviv'. flesh 

and bloom, giving it form, decision, rounding it t'ut, ji.sl so 
saturating it in the conscious and unconscious bloorl Lreed, 
belief, and intuitions of men, that it still prevjyls. powerlul 
to this dtvy, in defiance ol U^e mighty changes n( time — was 
its literature, permeating to the very marrow, especialiy Uiat 
major part^its enchanting songs, ballads, and poems.* 

.To the ostent of the senses and eyes, I know, the influences 
which stamp the world’s history aie wars, uprisings or tlown- 
lalls of dynasties, changeful tnovemeat of tiade, important 
inventions, navigation, military or civil governments, advent 
ol powerful personalities, amquerors, etc. 'i’hese of course 
play their part; yet, it may be, a single new tlioivrht, imagina- 
tion, abstract pnnrjple, even literary style, fit for the time, put 
in shape by some great literatus, and projected among mankind, 
inav duly cause clianges, growths, removals, greater than the 
longest and bloodiest war, or tJie most stu pent lor s merely 
p4v^’A?4sal, dynastic, or commercial overlrrn. 

In short, as, though it may not be rc.th.'.( d, jt is strictly true, 
that a Jew first-class poets, pliilosophs, and authors have sub- 
stantially settled and given status lo tlie enliie religion, educa- 
tion, law, sociology, etc,, of the liitherto i ivilised world, by 
tingeing and often creating the atmospheres out of which they 
have an^^R, such also must stamp, and more than evfr 
stamp, the interior and real democratic construction of tins 
American continent, to-day, and days to come. Remember 
also this fact of difference, that, while through the antique and 
through the medieval ages, highest thoughts and ideals realised 
themselves, and their expression made its way by other arts, 
as much as, or even more tlian by, technical literature (not open 
to the mass of persons, or even tf> the majority of eininf.nt 
persons), such literature In our day and foi current purposes is 

‘See, for hereditatnouts, »*peciniens, Walter Scott's Border Minstrelsy, 
Percy's collection, Ellis’s early English Metrical Romances, tbe Euro{iean 
continental poems of Walter of Aquitania, ami the Nibelnngen, of p.-igau 
stock, but monkish-f( udal redaction; the history of the Troubadours, by 
FauTK 1 ; even the iar-back cumbrous old Hindu epic>, as indicatiiig the 
Asian eggs out of which European chivalry was hatched ; I'icknor’s chapters 
on the Cid, and on the Spamsh poems and p<}ets of Calderon's time. 
Tlien always, and, of course, as the superbest i^etic culmination-expres- 
sion of feudalism, the Shakt^spearean dramas, in the attithdes, dialogue, 
characters, etc., ol the princes, lords, and gentlemen, the pervading atmo- 
sphere, the implied and expiessed standard of manners, the high port and 
proud stomach, the regal embroidery of style, etc. * 
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not only iQore eligible than all the other arts put together, but 
has ^corhe the only general itieans of morally influencing the 
worlcl. l^ainting, sculpture, and the drarhatic theatre, it vrould 
^em, no longer play an indispensable or even important part 
in the workings and mediumship of intellect, utility, or eveh high 
esthetics! Architecture remains, doubtless with capacities,, and 
a real futurcp Then music, the combiner, nothing more spiritual, 
nothing more scnSuous,a god, yet completely human, advances, 
, prevails, holds highest place; supplying in certain wants and 
Quarters what nothing else could supply. in the civilisa- 
tion of to-day it is undeniable that, over all the arts, literature 
dominates, serves beyond all— shapes the character of church 
and school — or, at any rate, is capable of doing so. Including 
the literature of science, its scope is indeed unparalleled. 

Bdore proceeding further, it were perhaps well to discriminate 
on certain points. Literature tills its crops in many fields, and 
some may flourish, while others lag. What I say in these 
Vistas has its main bearing on imaginative literature, especially 
poet^, the stock of all. In the department of science, and the 
specially of journalism, tliere appear, in these Slates, pronus'^s, 
periidps fulnlmepts, of highest earnestness, reality and life. 
These, of course, are modem. But in the region of imaginative, 
spinal and essential attributes, something equivalent to creation 
is, for our iige and land«, imperatively demanded. For not only 
is it not enough that the new blood, new frame Of democracy 
shall be vivified and held together merely by politicarmeans, 
superficial MiUrago, legislation, etc., but it is clear to me that, 
unless it goes deeper, gets at Icusl as firm and as warm a hold 
in men’s hearts, emotions and belicl, as, in their days, feudalism 
or ecdcsiasticism, and inaugurates its own pcrcnnio.1 source.^, 
welling from the centre for ever, its strength will be defective, 
its growth doubtful, and its main charm wanting. I /.suggest, 
therefore, the po.ssibiiity, should some two or three really original 
American poets (perhaps artists or If-ciurers) arise, ‘mounting 
the horiimn like planets, stars of the first magnitude, that, from 
their eminence, fusing contributions, races, far localities, etc., 
together, they would give more compaction and more moral 
identity (*the quality to-day most needed) to these States^ than 
all its Constitutions, legislative and judicial lies, and all its 
hitherto political, warlike, or materialistic experiences. As, for 
instance, th^re could hardly happen anything that would more 
serve tlie States, with all their variety of ^origins, their diverse 
dimes, cities, standards, etc,, p^sei^sfng an tigg:rqgate of 
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heroes^ ctiairactei:^, exploits, sufferings,^ prosperity or misfortune, 
glory or disgrace, cottimon to all, typic^ of it aU— no less, but 
even greater would it be to possess the aggregdtioo jster 
of mighty poets, arti^, teachers, fit for us, national 
comptehending and effusing for the men and women ut tile 
Slater, what'^is universal, native,’ common to all,* inland and 
seaboard, northern and southern. The historians say of ancient 
Greece, with her ever-jealous autonomies, cities and states, that 
the only positive unity she ever owned or received, was the sad- 
uutity of a common subjection, at the last, to ioreign conquerors. 
Subjection, aggregation of drat. sort, is* impossiMe to America; 
but the fear of conflicting and irreconcilable intcnor.s, and the 
lack of a common skeleton, knitting all close, continually 
haunts me. Or, if it does not, nothing is plainer than the need, 
a long period to come, of a fusion of the States inlo the only 
reliable identity, tlie moral and artistic one. For, J say, lire 
true nationality of the States, the genuine uniim, when we 
come to a mortal crisis, is, and is to bc,^ after all, neither the 
writlcn law, nor (as is geiicnUly supposed) either sell-intcrcst, 
of domtnon pecuniary or material objects- -but the fervid and 
tremendous Ioka, melting everything else wiAi resistless 
and solving all lesser and definite distinctions in vast, indefinite, 
spiritual, emotional power. 

It may be claused (and 1 admit tlie weight of the claim) that 
common vnd general worldly prospenty, and a populace wcli- 
to-vio, and with all life’s material comforts, is the main thing, 
and is enough. It may be argued that our repmblic is, in per- 
formance, really enacting to-day the grandest arts, poems, etc., 
by beating up the wilderness into fertile farms, and in her rail- 
loads, ships, machinery, etc. Ami >i may be asked, Aic these 
not better, indeed, for America, than any utterances even of 
greatest rhapsode, artist, or literatus? 

I too hail those achievements with pride and joy: then 
answer that the soul of man will not with such on(^ - -nay, not 
with such at all — be itoally satisfied; but needs what (standing 
on these an(l on all things, as the feet stand on the ground) is 
addressed to the loftiest, to itself alone. . 

Out of such considerations, such truths, arises for treatment 
in these Vistas; the important question of character, of an 
American stbck-p^rsonality, ^witb literatures* and arts for out- 
lets and return-expressions, abd, of ' course, to correspond, 
within ootlipei^ con>b;ion to bSL To these, the main ^air, the 
thinkers of ' the United States, in general so acute, have eitlier 
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given feeblest attention^ or have remained^ and remain;, in a 
state of somnolence. 

For my part, T would alarm and caution even the political 
and business reader, and to the utmost extent, against the 
prevailing delusion that the establishment of free political 
institutions,*^ and plentiful iniellectiial smartness, with general 
good order, physical plenty, industiy, etc. (desirable and precious 
advantages as they all are), do, of themselves, determine and 
yit ld to our experiment of democracy tlic fruitage* of success. 
With such advantages at present fully, or almost fully, possessed 
— the Union just issusid,, victonons, fiom the stni^^de with the 
only foc^ it n(*t-d ever tear (namely, those within itself, the 
interior ones), and with vnprecedented matcriali.slic advance- 
ment — society, in these States, is cankered, crude, superstitioiis 
and rotten. Political, or law-made society is, and private, or 
voluntary society, is also. In any vigour, the element of tlie 
moral conscience, the nu^t im[)oriant, the verteber to Stale or 
man, seems to me eitlicr entirely lacking, or seriously enfeebled 
or ungiown. 

I say we had best look our times aiid lands seardiingly Irrtiic 
face, like a phySician diagnosing some deep disease. Never 
was there, perliaps, more hollowncrtS at heart than at present, 
and heie in the United States. Genuine belief seems to have 
Iclt us. The undi rlying pnru iplcs of the Stales are not honestly 
believed in (for all this licctic' glow, and these melod’sumatic 
scrcamings), nor is humanity itself believed in. What pene- 
trating eye does not everywhere sec through the mask? I'he 
spectacle is appalling. We live in an atmosphere of hypocrisy 
throughout. TJie men believe not in the women, nor tlie 
women in the men, A scornful superciliousness rules in litera- 
ture. 'J'he aim of all tiic litterateurs is to find something to make 
fun of. A lot of churclies, sects, etc., the most dismal phantasms 
1 know, usurp the name of religion. Conversation is a mass of 
badinage. Juom deceit in the spirit, the mother of all false 
deeds, the offspring is already incalculable. An acute and 
candid person, in the revenue department in Washington, who 
is led by the course of his employment to regularly visit the 
cities, noAh, south, and west, to investigate frauds, has talked 
much with me about his discoveries. The depravity of the 
business clashes of otir country is not less than has been supposed, 
but infinitely greater. The official services of America, national, 
state, and municipal, in all their branches and departments, 
except the judiciary, are saturated in corruption, bribery, false- 
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boodj mal-administration; and the judiciary is tainted. The 
great cities reek with respectable as much as non-respcctahlc 
robbery and scoundreli^m. In fashionable life, fliip] . * tepid 
amours, weak infidelism, small aims, or no aiui.s av ait, t>rtly to 
kill time. In business (this all-devouring modem busi- 

ness), the one sole object is, by any means, pewjn'ary gain. 
The magician’s serpent in the fable ate up all the othei *;erperits; 
and money-making is our magician’s serpent, remaining to-day 
sole master ol the field. The b^sl class we show, is but a 
njob of fashionably dressed speculators and vulgarians. True, 
indeed, behind this fantastic iarre, enaett'd on the visible slagi 
of society, Solid things and stupendous labiiuis are to be d'S- 
covered, existing crudely and going on in the background, to 
advance and tdl themselves in time. Yet the truths are none 
the less terrible. I say Unit our New World demoiiacy, how- 
ever gieat a success in uplilting the masses out of their sloughs, 
in nialcnalislic development, products, and in a certain highly- 
deceptive superficial popular intellectuality, is, so fa’*, an almost 
complete failure in its social a'^pects, and in really g’^aiid n‘ligi- 
OU 3 , moral, literary, and esthetic results. In vain do wc march 
with unprecedented strides to empire so colossal, outvying the 
antique, beyond AlexaiKlcr’s, beyond the prouriost sway of 
Kome. In vain have we annexed Texas, (.ah lorn ut, Alaska, 
and reach north tor Canada and 5^011 th for Cuba. I L is as if 
we wece ^somehow being endowed with a vast and more and 
more thorougfily-appointed body, and then left with little or 
no soul. 

Let me illustrate further, as 1 write, with current observations, 
localities, etc. The subject is important, and will bear repeti- 
tion. After an absence, I am now again (September, 1870) in 
New York city and Rrookl>n, on a few weekb’ vac ation. The 
splendour, picturcsqucness, and oceanic amplitude and tush of 
these great cities, the unsurpassed situation, rivers and bay, 
sparkling sea- tides, costly and l<»fty new buildings, facades of 
marble and iron, of original grandeur and elegance of design, 
with the masses ol gay colour, the preponderance of white and 
blue, the flags flying, the endless ships, the tumultuous streets, 
Broadway, the heavy, low, musical roar, hardly eVer inter- 
mitted, even at night; the jobbers’ houses, the rich shops, the 
wharves, the great Central Park, and the* Brooklyn Park of 
hills (as I wander among them this beautiful fall weather, 
musing, watching, absorbing)— the assemblages of the citizens 
in their grefups, conversations, trades, evening amusdbients, or 
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along the by-quarter^these, 1 say, and the like of these, com- 
pletely satisfy my senses of power, fulness, 'motion, etc., and 
give me, through such senses and appetites, and through my 
esthetic conscience, a continued exaltation and absolute fulfil- 
ment* ' Always and thore and more, as I Cross the /Bast and 
North rivers, the ferries, or with the pilote in their pilot-houses, 
or pass an hour in Wall Street, or the Gold Exchange, 1 realise 
(if we must admit such partialisms) that not '^Nature alone is 
great in her fields of freedom and the open air, imber storms, 
the shows of night and day, the mountains, forests, seas-t^b;At 
in the artificial, the work of man loo is equally great — in this 
profusion of teeming humanity— in these ingen iinies, streets, 
goods, houses, ships — these hurrying, feverish, electric crowds 
of men, their ('omplicated business genius (not least among the 
geniuses), and all this mighty, many-llireadcd wealth and 
industry concentrated here. 

ihit sternly discarding, shutting our eyes to the glow and 
grandeur of the geneial superficial efivet, coming down to what 
is of the only nwl importance, Personalities, and examining 
minutely, we question, we ask. Are there, indeed, 
worthy the name? Are there athletes? Are there perfect 
women, to match the generous material luxuriance? Is there 
a pervading atmosphere of beautiful manners? Are there crops 
ot fine youths, and majestic old persons? Are there arts worthy 
freedom and a rich people? Is there a great moral an^religioas 
civilisation— the only justification of a great material one? 
Confers that to severe eyes, using thi' moral microscope upon 
humanity, a sort of dry and fiat Sahara appears, these cities, 
crowded with petty grotesques, malformations, phantoms, 
playing meaninglt?ss antics. Confess that everywhere, in shop, 
street, church, theatre, bar-room, ufTicial chair, are pervading 
flippancy and vulgarity, low cunniqg, infidelity — everywhere 
the youth puny, impudent, foppish, prematurely ripe — every- 
where an abnormal libidinousness, unhedthy n fdmis, male, 
female, painted, padded, dyed, chignoned, muddy cbmplexions, 
bad blood, the capacity for good motherhood decreasing or 
deceased, shallow notions of beauty, with a range of manners, 
or rather 4ack ot manners (considering the advantages enjoyed), 
probably the meanest to be seen in the world.* 

' Of these rhpidly-sketched hiatuses, ^tbe tWo which seem to be most 
serious arc, for one, the condition, ahsmoe^ or pcrhar^i the slt^lar isbey- 
anoe, of moral couscientioiis fibre all throiifb' Americaif society; 'dad. tor 
mother. tMlp appailmg depletion df wo)meh in theit powers of sane athletic 
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Of all this* and these lamentable conditions, to breathe into 
them the brv^ath recuperative of sane and heroic ’'f" F say a 
new- founded litcrauire, not merely to copy and rcJlict existing 
surfaces, or pander to what is called taste— not fo arhti.se, 
pass away time, celebrate the beautiful, the refined, the past, 
or exhibit technical, rhythmic, or grammatical dexterity— but 
a liteiature underlying life, religious, cemsistent with science, 
handling the elements and forces with competent power, teach- 
ing and training men — and, as perhaps the most precious of its 
results, achieving the entire redemption of woman out o{ these 
incredible holds' and webs of silliness, millinery, and every kind 
of dyspeptic depletion — and tlfUs insuring io the Slates a strong 
and sw'eet Female Race, a race of perfect Mothers - is what is 
needed. 

And now, in the full conception of these facts and points, 
and all that they inler, pro and rem— with yet unshaken faith 
in the elements of the American massts, the composites, of b<ith 
sexes, and even considered as individuals -and ever recognising 
in them the broadest bavses of thr best literary and esthetic 
appr^iation — I proceed with my sper'ulAlioris, Vistas. 

First, let us see what we ran make out of a brief, general, 
sentimental consideration of political democracy, and whence 
it has arisen, with legard to some of its (urrenl fcalures, as an 
aggregate, and as the basic structure of our luture literature 
and authorship. We shall, it is true, quickly and continually 
find origTn^idea of the singleness of man, individualism, 
asserting itself, and cropfiing forth, even from the opposite 
ideas. But the mass, or lump character, for imperative retjusons, 
is to be ever carefully weighed, borne m mind, and provided for. 
Only from it, and from its proper regulaiion and potency, coincs 
the other, comes the chance of individualism. The two are 
contradictory, but our t^k is to reconcile them,*- 

maleiTiity. tbeir crowning attribute, and ever making the woman, in 
loftiest spberrs/ sitiM'rior to the man. 

1 have *soinelifnrs thought, indeed, that the sole avenue and means of 
a rtrohhlniCted soctolngy depended, piiiiMrily, on a new birth, elevation, 
e^cpair^ion, iiivigoriillun of woman, aflording, for races lo coinc (as the 
conditions Ilut antedate birth are indi'^pensdile), a ported mottiorhood. 
Great, great, indeed, far, greater than they know, is the sphere of women. 
But doubtless the question of such new sociology ai) goes together, includes 
many varied and ooniplejc mdueiices and premibes, and the man as well as 
the woman, and tfie woman as well as the niaii • 

Vrhe question hinted herd'ls one which nine only can^ansWer. Must 
not the. virtue of hiodeiTi fndividuaiiarn, continually enlarging, usurpiog 
aU, SHliousiy a0edt, .'‘perhaps keep down entirely, in Aineri^. the like ox 
tke tutcieut jdurtoe ol Patriotism, the fervid axMt absorbing of general 
♦l 
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Tlie political history of the past may be summed up as having 
grown out of what underlies the words, order, safety, caste, and 
especially out of the need of some prompt deciding authority, 
and of cohesion at all cost. Leaping time, we come to the 
period within the memory of people now living, when, as from 
some lair where they had slumbered long, accumulating wrath, 
sprang up and arc yet active (1790, and on even to the present, 
1870), those noisy erui'tations, destructive ictmoclasms, a fierce 
sense of wrongs, amid which moves the form, well, known in 
modern history’, in the old world, stained with much blood, and 
marked by savage reactionary clumouis and demands. These 
bear, mostly, as on one inclosing' point of need. * 

Kor after the rest is said — after the many time-honoured and 
really true things ior subordination, experience, rights of 
property, etc., have been listened to arid acquiesced in- -after 
the valuable and well-settled statement ot our duties and rela- 
tions in society is thotouglily conned over and exhausted— it 
remains to bring foiward and modify everything else witli the 
idea of that Something 'a man is (last precious consolation of the 
drudging pour), staiKiing apart from all else, divine in hiSMiwn* 
right, and a womaa in hers, sole and untouchable by any canons 
of authority, or any rule derived from precedent, state-safety, 
the acts of legislatures, or even from what is called religion, 
modesty, or art. 'Fhe radiation of this truth is the key of the 
most significant doings of our immediately preceding^ three 
centuries, and has been the political genesis and liTe o^'America. 
Advancing visibly, it still more advances invisibly. Under- 
neath the fluctuations of the expressions of society, as well as 
the movements of the politics of the leathng nations of the 
world, we see steadily pressing ahead and strengthening itself, 
even in the midst of immense tendencies toward aggregation, 
this image of completeness in separatiu/i, of individual personal 
dignity, of a single person, either male or female, characterised 
in the main, not from extrinsic acquirements or position, but 
in the pride of himself or herself alone; and, as an eventual 
conclusion and summing up (01 else the entire scheme of things 
is aimless, a cheat, a crash), the .simple idea that the last, best 
dependence is to be upon humanity itself, and its own inherent, 
normal, full-grown qualities without any superstitious support 
whatever. This idea of perfect individualism it is indeed that 
country? I have no doubt myself that the i^wo will merKC. and will 
mutually profit and brace each other, and thai from them a greater pro- 
duct, a thiid^ will arise But 1 feeJ that at present they and their opposi- 
tions form a serious problem and paradox in the United Statel. 
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deepest tinges and gives character to the idea of the aggregate. 
For it is mainly or altogether to scr%'e independen* 
that we favour a strong generalisation, consolidat e*!. As it is 
to give the best vitality and freedom to the rights ni ihv Slates 
(every bit as important as the right of nationality, the union), 
that wc insist on the identity of file Union at all hazards. 

The purpo.se of democracy —supplanting old belief in the 
necessary absoluteness of established dynastic rulership, tem- 
poral, ecclesiastical, and scholastic, as furnishing the only 
security against chaos, crime, and ignorance — is, through many 
transmigrations and amid cndlc.ss rjdiculcs, arguments, and 
ostensible fkilurcs, to illustiate, at all hazards, this doctrine or 
theory that man, properly trained in sanest, highest freedom, 
may and must become a law, and series of laws, unto himself, 
surrounding and providing for, not only his own ptT.')Onal control, 
but all his relations to other individuals, and to the State; and 
that, while other theories, as in the past histories of nations, 
have proved wise enough, and indispensable perhaps for their 
conditions, thiSf as matters now stand id our civilised world, is 
ihe only scheme worth working from, as warranting lesults like 
those of Nature’s laws, reliable, when once csialilislied, to carry 
on themselves. 

line argument of the matter is extensive, and. we admit, by 
no means all on one side. What wc shall otter will be far, far 
from sufficient. But while leaving unsaid much that should 
properly even prepare the way for the treatment of this many- 
sided question of political liberty, equality, or republicanism- 
leaving th(' whole history and consideration of the feudal plan 
and its products, embodying humanity, its politics and i ivihsa- 
tion, through the retrospect of past time (which plan and pro- 
ducts, indeed, make up all of the past, and a laigc part of the 
present)— leaving unanswered, at least by any specific and local 
answer, many a well -wrought argument and instance, and 
many a conscientious declamatory cry and warning— as, very 
lately, from an eminent and venerable person abroad ^ — things, 

' Shooting Ntagara , — 1 was at first roused to much linger and abusf! by 
this essay from Mr. Carlyle, so insulting to the theory of America — but 
happening to think afterwards how T had more than once been in the like 
mood, during which his essay was evidently cast, and seen persons and 
things in the same light (indeed, some might say there are signs of the same 
feeling in these Vistas) — 1 have since read it agaitf, not oply as a study, 
expressing as it does certain judgments from the highest feudal point ox 
view, but have read it with respect as ooming from an earnest soul, and 
as contributing certain sharp-cutting metallic grains, which, i^not gold or 
silver, may be good, bard, honest iron. 
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problems^ full of doubt, dread, suapi^se (not new to me, but 
old occupiers of many an anxious hour in city's din, or night's 
silence), we still may give a page or so, whose drift is opportune^ 
Time alone can finally answer these things. But as a substitute 
in passing, let even if fragmentarily, throw forth a short 
direct or indirect suggestion of the pircmises of that other plan, 
in the new spirit, under the new forms, started here in our 
America. 

As to the political section of Democracy, which introduces 
and breaks ground ior further and vaster sections, few probably 
are the minds, even in tliese rcfiublicun States, that fully com- 
prehend the aptness of that phrase, tub government of the 
People, by the People, for the People,'* which we inherit 
from the lips of Abraham Lincoln; a fonnulh whose verbal 
shape is homely wit, but whose scope includes both the totality 
and all minutiae of the lesson. 

Tlie People! Like ‘our huge earth itself, which, to ordinary 
scansion, is full of vulgar contradictions and otTcnce, man, viewed 
in the lump, displeases, and is a constant puzzle and affront to 
the merely educated cUoses, The rare, cosmical, artist^inds 
lit with the Infinite, alone confronts his manifold and oceanic 
qualities — but taste, intelligence and culture (so-called), have 
been against tlie masses, and remain so. There is plenty of 
glamour about the most damnable crimes and hoggish mean- 
nesses, siiecial and general, ol iJv' feudal and dynastic world 
over there, with its p^r^omicl of lords and queens 'and^ourts, so 
WcJI-drc.ssed and so handsome. But the People are ungram- 
matical, untidy, and then sms gaunt and ill-bred. 

Literature, strictlv consiclered, has never recognised the 
People, and, whatever may be said, does not to-day. Speaking 
generally, the tendencies of literature, as hitherto pursued, have 
teen to make mostly criiic.d and qiienilous men. It seems as if, 
so far, there were some natural repugnance between a literary 
and professional life, and the rude rank spirit of the democracies. 
There is, in later literature, a treatment of benevolence, a charity 
business, rife enough it is true; but 1 know nothing more rare, 
even in this country, than a fit scientific estimate and reverent 
appreciation of the People — of their measureless wealth of latent 
power and capacity, their vast, artistic contrasts of' lights atnd 
shades— with, in Aonerica, their entire reliability in emergencies, 
and a certaifi breadth of historic grandeur,, of peace or war, far 
surpassing all the vaunted samples of b6ok-heroes, or any haut 
ieiicoteriis;malI the records of the world. , ' « 
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Tbe movements of the late secession war, and their lesnlts, 
to any sense that studies well and' comprehends ther. that 
popular democracy, whatever its faults and danj^eri. 
justifies itself beyond die proudest claims and wiidc.^i. iiones of 
its enthusiasts. Probably no future age can know^ but 1 well 
know, how the gist of this fiercest and most resililute of the 
world’s war-likc contentions resided exclusively in the unnamed, 
unknown rank and file; and how the brunt of its labour of death 
was, to all essential purposes, volunteered. The People, of their 
choice, fighting, dying for tlieir own idea, insolently attacked 
by the sece^ion-slave-power, apd its very existence imperilled,. 
Descending to detail, entering any of the armies, and mixing 
with the private soldiers, wc sec and have seen august spectacles. 
We have seen the alacrity with which the Aineric.an-bom 
populace, the pcaceable.st and most good-natured race in the 
world, and the most personally indenenffep* and intelligcni, and 
the least fitted to submit to the irksomeness and exasperation of 
regimental discipline, sprang, at the liisj taj) of the drum, to 
arms—not for gain, nor even glory, nor to repel invasion - but 
for an^ernblcm, a mere al)straction* - for the life, t/ir safety of the. 
flag. We have seen the nnequalled docility ‘and obedience of 
these soldiers. We have seen them tried long and long by 
hopelessness, mismanagement, and by defeat; have seen tfie 
incredible slaughter toward or tlirough winch the armies (as al 
first Fted^nck«but^, and afterward at flic Wilderness), still un- 
hesitatingly obey’d orders to advance. We have seen them in 
trench, or crouching behind l.^reastwork, or tramping in deep 
mud, or amid pouring rain or thick-falling snow, or under forced 
marches iu hottest summer (as on the road to get to Gettys- 
nurg) — vast siifFocating swarms, divisions, corps, with every 
single man so grimed and black with sweat and dust, his own 
mother would not have known him — bi.s clothes all dirty, .stained 
and tom, with sour, accumulated sweat for perfume— many a 
comrade, perhaps a brother, sun-struck, staggering out, dying, 
by the roadside, of exhaustion — yet the great bulk be.iring 
steadily on, dieery enough, hollow bellied from hunger, but 
sinewy with unconquerable resolution. ^ 

We have seen this race proved by wholesale, by drearier, 
yet more fearful tests — the wound, the amputation, tbe shattered 
face or limb, the slow hot fever, long impatient anchorage in 
bed, and all the form’s of maiming, operation, and disease. Alasl 
America h^ve we sedl, though in her early youtji, already 
to hospital brought. There h^ve we watched these soldiers. 
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many of them only boys in years — ^marked their decorum^ their 
religious nature and fortitude, and their sweet affection. Whole- 
sale, truly. For at the front, and through the camps, in count- 
less tents, stood the regimental, brigade, and division hospitals; 
while everywhere amid the land, in or near cities, rose clusters 
of huge, white-washed, crowded, on^-story wooden barracks; 
and there ruled agony with bitter scourge, yet seldom brought 
a cry; and there stalked death by day and night along the 
narrow aisles between the rows of cots, or by the blalikets on the 
ground, and touched lightly many a poor sufferer, often with 
blessed . welcome touch. « 

I know not wliether 1 shall be understood, but 1 realise that 
it is finally from what I learned personally mixing in such scenes 
tJiat T am now oonning ^hc^e page.'. One night in the gloomiest 
period ol the war, in the Patent office hospital in Washington 
city, as I stood by the" bedside of a Pennsylvania soldier, who 
lay, conscious of quick approaching death, ycl perfectly calm, 
and with noble, spiritual manner, the veteran surgeon, turning 
aside, said to me, that though be had witnessed many, many 
dcath.'f of soldiers, and had been a worker at Bull Run, AnftetanI, 
Fredericksburg, e^ic., he had not :>een \'ct tf»e first case of man 
or boy that met the ajiproach of dissolution with cowardly 
qualms or terror. My own observatK'n fully bears out the 
remark. 

What have we here, if not, tow'ering nliove alhtall^nd argu- 
ment, the plentifully-supplied, last -needed proof of democracy, 
in its personalities? Curiously enough, too, the jiroof on this 
point comes, I should say, every bit as much from the south, as 
from the north. Although I have spoken only of the latter, 
yet 1 deliberately include ail. (irand, c(>nimon stock! to me 
the accoinjilished and couvincing gruw'th, prophetic of tlie 
future; proof undeniable to sharpest sense, of perfect beauty, 
tenderness and pluck, that never Iciidal lord, nor Greek, nor 
Roman breed, yet rivalled. Let no tongue ever speak in dis- 
paragement of the American races, north or south, to one who 
has been through the war in the great army hospitals. 

Meantime, general humanity (tor to that we return, as, for 
our purposes, what it really is, to bear in mind), has always, in 
every department, been full of perverse maleficence, and is so 
yet. In downcast*hours the soul thinks it always will be — ^but 
soon recovers from such sickly moods. 1 myself see clearly 
enough t|ie crude, defective streaks in all the strata of the 
common people; the specimens and vast collections of the 
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ignorant^ the credulous^ t]ie unht and uncouth, tiie incapable, 
and the very low and poor. The eminent person ju'^^ ^ ■'-ruoiied 
snccringly asks whesher we expect tr* elevate aj.^l a 

nation’s politics by absorbing such morbid coii«J'oos and 
qualities therein. The point is a formidable one, omi there will 
doubtless always be numbers of wdid and reflcciivo citizens whi» 
will never get over it. Our answer is general, and L-> involved 
in the scope and letter of this essay. We believe the ulterior 
object of ^litical and all other government (liaving, of course, 
provided for the police, the safety of life, prc>perty, and for the 
basic statute and common law^and tlijjir admnustration, always 
first in ordeir), to be among the rest, not merely to rule, to rej)reSvS 
disorder, etc., but to develop, to open up to raltivatiou, in en- 
courage the possibilities ot all bencficint and manly outcrop- 
page, and of that aspiration for indepondouce, and the pride 
and .self-respect latent in all characters.' (Or, if there be excep- 
tions, we cannot, fixing our eyes on them alone, make theirs 
tlie rule for all.) 

I say the mission of government, henee^orih, m civilised lands, 
is noC repression alone, and not aiiihurity alone, not even of 
Jaw, nor by that favourite standard of the eminent writer, the 
rule of the best men, the born heroes and captains of the race 
(as if such ever, or one time out of a hunflred, get into the big 
places, elective or dynastic) — but higher than th»' highest arbi- 
trary, rule, tp train communities through all ilieir grades, 
beginning* with individuals and ending tiiere again, to rule 
themselves. What ('hrist appeared for in the nioral-s]>iritual 
field for human-kind, namely, that in rcsfiect to the ai>solute 
soul, there is in the passcssion of such by each single individual, 
sometliing so transcendent, so incapable of gradations (like life), 
that, to Slat extent, it places all beings on a common levol, 
utterly regardless of the distinctions of inU llect, virtue, station, 
or any height or lowliness whatever- -is liilhed in like manner, 
in this other field, by democracy's rule tlial men, the nation, as 
a common aggregate of living identities, affording in each a 
separate and complete subject for freedom, worldly tlinft and 
hapj)iness, and for a fair chance for growth, and for protection 
in citizenship, etc., must, to the political extent of the suffrage 
or vote, if no further, be placed, in each and in the whole, on 
one broad, primary, universal, common platform.^ 

The purpose is not altogether direct; perhaps it is more 
indirect. For it is not that democracy is of exhaustive account 
in itself. Perhaps, indeed, it is (like Nature), of no Uccount in 
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itself. It is that, as we see^ it is the best, perhaps only, fit and 
full means, formulater, general caller- fortJi, trainer, for the 
million^ not for grand material personalities only, but for 
immortal souls. To be a voter with the rest is not so much; 
and this, like every institute, will have its imperfections. But 
to become an>enfranchised man, and now, iinpediTnunts removed, 
to stand and start without humiluition, and equal with the rest; 
to commence, or have the road cleared to commence^ the grand 
experiment of development, whose' end (perhaps requiring 
several generations), may lie the forming of a full-grown map 
or woman — that is soinpthing* 'Fo ballast the State is also 
secured, and in our times is to be set tired, in no othtfr way. 

We do not (at any rate 1 do not), put it either on the ground 
that the People, the masses, even the best of them, are, in their 
latent or exhibited qualities, essentia II v sensible and good — nor 
on the ground of their rights; but that good or bad, rights or 
no rights, the democratic formula is tlie only safe and preserva- 
tive one lor coming times. We endow , the masses with the 
suffrage for llieir own sake, no doubt; then, perliaps still more, 
from another point of view, for cornmuniiy's sake. Leavmg the 
rest to tlie sentimentalists, we present freedom as sufficient in 
its scientific aspect, cold as ice, reasoning, deductive, dear and 
passionless as crystal. 

Democracy too is law, and of the strictest, amplest kind. 
Many suppose (and often in its own ranks the error), tlmt it 
means a throwing aside of law, and running riot. Bfut, briefly, 
it is the superior law, not alone that ol physical force, the body, 
which, adding to, it supersedes with that of the spirit. Law is 
the unshakable order of the universe for ever; and Uie law 
over all, and law of laws, is the law of successions; that of the 
superior law, in time, gradually supplanting and overwhelming 
the inferior one. (W hile, for myself, I would cheerfully agree — 
first covenanting that the formative tendencies shall be adminis- 
tered in favour, or at least not against it, and that this re- 
servation be closely construed —that until the indii^idual or 
community show due signify or be so minor and fractional as not 
to endanger Uie State, the condition of authoritative tutelage 
md.y continue, and self-governmeiu must abide its time,) Nor 
is tile esthetic point, always an important one, without fascina- 
tion for highest aiming souls. The common ambition strains 
for elevations, to bec.ome some privileged exclusive. The 
master sees greatness and health' in being part , of the mass; 
nothing will do as well as common ground. Would ^you have in 
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yourself the divine^ vast, general law? Then merge yourself 
in it. 

And, topping democracy, this most alluring^ rrt /<i, y[\at it 
alone can bind, and ever seeks to bind, all natioi:^ a!< men, of 
however various and distant lands, into a brotherhood, a family. 
It is the old, yet ever-modern dream of earth, ou^ of her eldest 
and her youngest, her fond philosopher.-i and poet:-. Not that 
half only, individualism, which isolates. Theic is another half, 
W'hich is adhesiveness or love, that fuses, ties, and aggregates, 
making the races comrades, and fraternising all. Both are to 
be vitalised by religion (sole worthiest elevator of man or 
State), breathing into tlie pfoud, material tihSiiPs, the breath 
of life. For I say at the core of demociacy, finiilly, is the 
religious element. All the religions, old and new, are there. 
Nor may the scheme step forth, clothed in tespleridenl beauty 
and command, till these, bearing the best, the latest fruit, the 
spiritual, shall fully appear. * 

A portion of our pages wo might indite with reference 
towards Europe, especially the BriUt.!i part of it, more than 
our own land, perhaps not absolutely needed for the home 
reader. But the whole question hangs together, and lastens 
and links all peoples. The liberalist of to-day has this advan- 
tage over antique or medieval times, that his doctrine seeks 
not only to individualise but to univcrsalise. 'rhe great word 
Solitjarity hits arisen. Of all dangers to a nation, as things exist 
ip our dAy, There can be no greater one than having certain 
portions of the people set off from the rest by a line drawn— 
they not privileged as others, but degraded, humiliated, made 
of no account. Much quackery teems, of course, even on 
democracy’s side, yet does not really affect the orbic quality of 
the matter. To work in, if wre may so term it, and justify Oud, 
His divine aggregate, the People (or, the veritable burned and 
sharp-tailed Uevd, IIis aggregate, if there be who convulsively 
insist upon it) — thi.s, I say, is what democracy is for; and this is 
what (iftir America means, and is doing — may I not say, has done ? 
If not, she means nothing more, and does nothing more, than 
any other land. And as, by virtue of its cosmical, antiseptic 
power, Nature's stomach is fully strong enough not only to 
digest tlic morbific matter always presented, not to be turned 
aside, and perhaps, indeed, intuitively gri\vitating thither*-but 
even to cliange such contributions into nutriment for highest 
use and life — so American denhicracy’s. That is the lesson we, 
these days, send over , to jEuiopean lands by every western breeze. 
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And truly, whatever may be said, in the way of abstract 
argument, for or against the theory of a wider democratising of 
institutions in any civilised country, much trouble might well be 
saved to all European lands by recognising this palpable fact 
(for a palpable fact it is), that some form of such democratising 
is about tile ^nly resource now left Tkaf^ or chronic dissatis- 
faction continued, muttenngs which grow annually louder and 
louder, till, in due course, and pretty swiftly in most cases, the 
inevitable crisis, crash, dynastic ruin. Anything we'rthy to be 
called statesmanship in the Old World, 1 should say, among th/6 
advanced students, adepts, oi men of any brains, does not 
debate to-day whctJier to' hold ori, attempling to lejtn back and 
monarchifc, or to look forward and democratise— but how, and 
in wdiat degree and part, most piuclenlly to democratise. 

I'he eager and luronsidoiato appeals of reformers and 

revolutionists are indispensable, to counterbalance the inert- 
ness and lossilisui making so large a part ot human institutions 
The latter will ahvavs take care of themselves — ^the danger 
being that they rapidly tend to ossify us. The former is to be 
treatcil with indulgence, and even with respect. As circufe-tion' 
to air, so is agitation and a plcntilul degree of speculative licence 
to political and moral sanity. Indirectly, but surely, goodness, 
virtue, law (of the very liest), follow freedom, 'lliese, to democ- 
racy, are what the keel is to the shif>, or saltness to the ocerm. 

The true gravitation-bold of liberalism in the United §tab*s 
will be a more universal owncr'*hip of pr(»perty, genial lion^- 
ste.ids, general comfort — a vast, iiUcr-twining reticulation of 
wealth. As the human frame, or, indeed, any object in this 
manifold universe, is best togetlicr by the simple miracle of 
it.s own cohesion, and the necessity, exercise, and profit thereof, 
so a great and varied nationality, occupying millions of square 
miles, were firmest held and knit by the principle of the safety 
and endurance of the aggregate of its middling property owners. 
So that, from another point ot view, ungracious as it may sound, 
and a paradox after what w'e have been saying, democracy looks 
with suspicious, ill-satisfied eye upon the very poor, the ignorant, 
and on those out of business. She asks for men and women with 
occupations, well-off, owners of houses and acres, and with cash 
in the bank — and with some cravings for literature, too; and 
must have them, an^ hastens to make them. Luckily, the seed 
is already welf-sown, and has taken ineradicable root.' 

^ For fear of mistake, 1 may as well distiactly q)ecify« as cheerfully 
Included In the model and standard of these Vistas, a practical, stirrioff. 
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Hu^e and mighty are our days, oar republiran lands -and 
most in their rapid shillings, ihcir chantjes, all ir interest 
of the cause. As 1 write this particular ptissagv - ember, 
1868), tlie din of disputation rages around A^ud the 
temper of the parties, vital the pending questions Congress 
convenes; the president sends his message; rcoonstruction is 
still in abeyance; the nomination and tlic contest foi tl'e hventy- 
first Presidentiad draw close, with loudest tlircat and baslle. 
Of these, And all the like of these, the eventuations 1 know not; 
+)iit well I know that behind them, and uluitever their event ua- 
lioiis, tho vital things remain safo,aiul certain, and all the 
needed work goes on. Time, with soon or Liter snpernliousncss, 
disposes of Presidents, Congressmen, party plitforius, and such. 
Anon, it clears the stage of each and any mortal s! n d that 
fiiinks itself so potent to its day; and at and after which (with 
precious, golden except 10ns once or twice in a century), all that 
relates to ?i; potency is flung to moulder 111 a burial-vault, and 
no one boUiors huiiscH llie least bit about it aflcruards but 
tlie People ever remain, teiidenr ies rontifiiic, and all the idi<i(.nitic 
transters m unbroken chain go on. 

Ill a few years the dominicni lic,art of America will be far 
inland, toward tJie West, Our future national capital may not 
ha wliere the present one is. It is possible, nay likely, thnt in 
less tlian fifty years, it will inigrutc a lh(»usand or two miles, -vill 
be rcsrfoundtdi and everything belonging to it made on a ditlercnt 
plan, original, far more superb. I’lie main social, political, 
:>pinc-charactcr of the States will probably run along Mie Ohio, 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and wT,st and noith of them, 
including Canada. Those regions, w ith the group of powerful 
brothers toward the Pacific (destined to the nja.^t(;rship of that 
sea and its counties.^ paradises of islands), will compact a id 
settle the traits of America, with all the old retained, but more 
expanded, grafted on newer, hardiiT, purely native stock. A 
giant growth, composite from the rest, getting their contribution, 

vborldly, muncy- making, even materialistic cLaracter It is undeniable 
that our farms, stores, offices, dry-^uoUs, coal aud groc^'ric*!, enginery, 
cash-accounts, trades, earmngs, markets etc., should be alti'iidLiJ to m 
earnest, aud actively pursued, just as il they had a real aAd permanent 
existence. I perceive clearly that the extreme business energy, dnd this 
almost maniacal appetite for wealth prevalent in the United States, are 
parts of amelioration and progress, indispensauly nc<.*ded to prep.ire the 
very results 1 demand. <.My theory includes iiches, an'll the getting of 
riches, and the amplest products, power, activity, inventions, movciiicuts, 
etc. Upon them, as upon substrata, 1 raise the edihce designed m these 
Vistas. • 
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absorbing it, to make it more illustrious. From the no^, 
intellect, the sun of things, also the idea of unswayable justice, 
anchor amid the last, the wildest tempests. From the south 
the living soul, the animus of good and bad, haughtily admitting 
no demonstration but its own. While from the west itself 
comes solid personality, v/ith blood and brawn, arid the deep 
quality of all-accepting fusion. 

Political democracy, as it exists and practically works in 
America^ with all its threatening evils, supplies a trainihg-school 
for making first-class men. It is life’s gymnasium, not of good*' 
only, but of all. We try often, though we fall back often. A 
brave delight, fit for freedom’s athletes, fills these arenas, and 
fully satisfies, out of the action in thorn, irrespective of success. 
Whatever we do not attain, we at any rate'attain the experiences 
of the fight, the hardening of tlie strong campaign, and throb 
with currents of attempt at lea«t Time i«; ample. Let the 
victors come after us. Not for nothing does evil play its part 
among us. Judging from the main pnreions of the history of the 
world, so far, justice is always in jeopardy, peace walks amid 
hourly pitfalls, and of sluver>', misery, meanness, the cralt of 
tyrants and the credulity of the populace, in some of their 
protean forms, no voice can at any time say, They are not. 
The clouds break a little, and the sun shines out — but soon arid 
certain the lowering darkness falls again, as if to last for ever. 
Yet is there an immortal courage and prophecy ir cvjery sane 
soul that cannot, must not, under any circumstances, capitulate. 
Vtvf, the attack — the perennial assault! Vtve^ the unpopular 
cause — the spirit that audaciously aims— the never abandoned 
efforts, pursued tlie same amid opposing proofs and precedents* 

Once, before the war (alas! 1 dare not say how many times 
the mood has come!) 1, loo, was filled with doubt and gloom, 
A foreigner, an acute and good man, had impressively said to 
me, that day — putting in form, indeed, my own observations ; 

1 have travelled much in the United States, and watched 
their politicians, and liv^^iencd to the speeclics of the candidates, 
and read the journals, and gone into the publicrhouses, and 
heard the unguarded talk of men. And I have found your 
vaunted America honeycombed from top to toe with infidelism, 
even to itself and its own programme. I have marked the 
brazen bell-faces of secession and slavery eazing defiantly bom 
all the windows and doorways. I have everywhere found, 
primarily, thieves and scalliwa^ arranging' the nominations to 
offices, and sometimes filling tbecoffiA^es themselves. I have 
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found the north just as full of bad stuff as the south. Of the 
holders of public office in the Nation or the States or their 
mimicipaiities, 1 have found that not one in a hun<^ C has been 
chosen by any spontaneous selection of the outsid; r v : people, 
but all have been nominated and put through by uu\v or large 
caucuses of the politicians, and have got la by comipt rings and 
electioneerings not capacity or desert. I have noticed how the 
millions of sturdy farmers and mechanics are thus the helpless 
supple-jacks of comparatively few politicians. And 1 have 
noticed tAore and more, the alarming spectacle of panics usurp- 
ing the government, and openly and shamelessly wielding it for 
party purposes.” 

Sad, serious, deep truths. Yet are there other, still deeper, 
amply confronting, dominating truths. Over those poliiir lans 
and great Aiyd little rings, and over all their insolence and wiles, 
and over the powerfullesl parties, loivns a power, too sluggish 
maybe, but ever holding decision^, and Mlecrees in hand, ready, 
with stern process, to execute them as soon as plainly needed — 
and at tiiiics. indeed, sumnuuily criishi»tg to atoms the luightiest: 
parties, even in the hour ot their pride. 

In saner hours far different are the ainopiits of these things 
irom what, at first siglit, they appear. Though it is no doubt 
important who is elected governor, iriayoi, or legislator (and 
full of dismay when incompetent or vile ones get elected, as 
they sometimes do), there are other, quieter contingencies, 
inffnitelyf muVe important. Shams, etc . , will alway:> be the show, 
like ocean's scum; enough, ii watcis deep and clear make up 
the rest. Enough, that while the piled embroidered slioddy 
gaud and fraud spreads to the superficial eye, the hidden warp 
and weft are genuine, and will wear for ever. Enough, in short, 
that the race, the land whicti could raise such as the late rebel- 
lion, could also put it down. 

I'he aveiagc man of a land at last only is important. He, in 
tliesc Stales, remains immortal owner and boss, deriving good 
uses, somehow, out of any sort of servant in office, even the 
basest (certain axiiversal requisites, and their settled regularity 
and protection, being first secured); a nation like ours, in a 
sort of geological formation state, trying continually new 
experiments, choosing new delegations, is not served by the 
best men Only, but sometimes more by tlpse that provoke it — 
the combats they,arouse. Thus national rage, fury, discus- 
sion, etc., better than content* Thus, also, the warning signals, 
invaluable for after times. « 
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What, is more dramatic than the spectacle we have seen 
repeated, and doubUcss long shall see— the popular judgment 
taking the successful candidates on trial in the offices — standing 
off, as it were, and observing them and their doings for a while, 
and always giving, finally, the fit, exactly due reward? I think, 
after all, the syblimcst pari of political history, and its culmina- 
tion. is currently issuing from the American people. I know 
nothing grander, better exeicise, better digestion, more positive 
proof of the past, the triumphant result o( faith in human kind, 
than a well-contested American national election. , 

Then still the thought returns (like the thread-passage in 
overtures), giving the key and echo to these pages.* When I 
pass to and fro, different latitudes, different seasons, beholding 
the crowds of the grt'at cities. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, San I’Yancisco, New Orleans, 
Baltimore— when 1 mix with these interminable swarms of 
alert, turbulent, good-n'atured, independent citizens, mechanics, 
clerks, young persons — at the idea of this mass of men, so fresh 
and free, so loving and 1.0 proud, a singular awe falls upon me. 
I feel, with dejection and amazement, that among our geniuses 
and talented writers or speakers, lew or none have yet really 
spoken to this people, creatcfl a tingle image-making work For 
them, or absorbed the ccntial spirit and the idiosyncrasies which 
arc theirs-- -and which, thus, in highest ranges, so far remain 
entirely uncelebrated, unexpressed. 

Dominion strong is tlie body's; dominion strbngv*r is the 
mind’s. What has tilled, and tills to-day our intellect, our 
fancy, furnishing the standaids therein, is yet foreign. The 
great poems, Shakespeare included, are poisonous to the idea of 
the pride and dignity of the common people, the life-blood oi 
democracy. The models of our literature, as we get it fiom 
other lands, iiltrainarme, have had their birth in courts, and 
basked and grown m castle sunshine; all smells of princes’ 
favours. Of workers of a certain sort, we liavc, indeed, plenty, 
contributing alter tlieir kind; many elegant, many learned, all 
complacent. But touched by the national test, or tried by the 
standards of democratic personality, thi'y wither to ashes. J 
say I have not seen a single writer, artist, lecturer, or what not, 
that has confronted the voiceless but ever erect and active, 
pervading, underlying will and typic aspiration of the land, in 
a spirit kindted to itself. Do you call those genteel little 
creatures American poets? Do you term that perpetual, 
pistareen, paste-pot work, American art, American drama. 
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uste^ verse? J think I hear, echoed as fioin some muuii tain- 
top afar^iin the west, the srurnfui lau;>li of the Genius of these 
States. 

Deniocrac}', in silence, bidinj' its time, ponders it*, ia : «tl<‘a,ls, 
not of literature and art only — not of ni'^u only, hut A'oinen, 
The i(l<*a of the women of Ameriai (exttii.ated fr^m tins daz.e, 
this fossil and unhealthy air which hangs ahuul the word LiJy) 
developed, raised to become the robust equals, workers, and, d 
may be, eyen practical and politi(‘al dcM'id'Ts wilh the rnen - 
greater than man, we may a<lmit, through their divine niut^Tnitv, 
always their lowering, embleinatK'al attrilnite - but great, at 
any rate, aoman, in all departments, dr, nitluT, ^ apahle ot being 
so, soon as they realise it, and cun bring themsolv* s to give up 
toys and fictions, and launch fortli, as men do, mnid real, in- 
dependent, stormy life, 

Tlien, as towards our thought’s finale (and, in that, over- 
arching the true scholar’s ksson), we haVe to say theie can be 
no complete or epical presentation of democracy in ‘he aggre- 
gate, or anything like it, at this day, because its doariius will 
• only he eflectually incarnaterl in any one branch, when, in all, 
their spirit is at the root arid centre. K»r, far, indeed, stretch, 
in distance, our V'lstas! How nnic'h is still to be disentangled, 
Ixec'd! How long it takc*s tu maki* this American world sre that 
it is, in Itself, the final authority and reliance. 

Did you, too, O Jiicnd, supjiose deinoiTacy was only for 
elections, for politics, and for a party name.'* 1 say tleinoi.racy 
is only of use tliere that it may pass on and come to its flower 
and Iniits in manners, in the highest forms ol interaction between 
men, and their beliels -in religion, literature, colUgts, and 
schools “deinoCTacy in nil public and private life, and in the army 
and navy.* 1 have iiuiin,U(d that, as a [larainount sclienie, it 
Las yet few or no full realiscrs and behevcis. 1 do not see, 
cither, that it owes any .serious thanks to noted propagandists or 
champions, or has been cssenti illy helped, though oiton harmed, 
by them. It has been and is rmned on by all the moral foncs, 
and by trade, finance, machinery, intercommunii.ationb, and, in 
fact, by all the developments of liistory, and can no more be 
stopped than tiie tides, or the earth in its orbit. Doubtless, aUo^ 

* The whole present system of the offteenni? and personnel af the array 
and navy of these States, and the spirit and letter of iheir tii*hlv-ari{»tf>- 
cratic nileb and regulations, is a monstrous a riuiscfiut^ <ini] revolt, 

and belong h^Te just as much as oiderii of nohiJity, or the K>pi'*s council 
of cardinals 1 say if the present theory of <nir jnny and navy is sensible^ 
and true, then the rest of America is an uninitigated fr.iud. 
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it resides^ crude and latent^ well down in the hearts of the fair 
average of the Aperican-bom people, mainly in the agricultural 
regions. But it is not yet, there or anywhere, the fully-received, 
the fervid, the absolute faith. 

1 submit, therefore, that the fruition of democracy, on aught 
tike a grand scale, resides altogether in the future: As, under 
any pi'ofound and comprehensive view of the gorgeous-com- 
posite feudal world, we see in it, through the long ages and 
cycles of ages, the results of a deep, integral, human •n.nd divine 
principle, or fountain, from which issued law's, eedesia, manners, 
instittites, costumes, personalities, poems (liitherto uncqi^atled), 
faithfully partaking of tlieir ^^oilrcc, and indeed cfniy arising 
either to betoken it, or to furnish parts of that varied-flowing 
display, whose centre was one and absolute— so, long ages hence, 
shall the due historian or cnlic make at least an equal retrospect, 
an equal history for tho democratie principle. It too must be 
adorned, credited with** its results— then, when it, with imperial 
power, through amplest time, has dominated mankind— has 
been the source and test'of all the moral, esthetic, social, political, 
and religious expressions and institutes of the civilised wt»rld— 
has begotten therre in spirit and in form, and hsLS carried them 
to its own unprecedented heights— has had (it is possible) 
monastics and ascetics, more numerous, more devout than the 
monks and priests of all previous crc'-ds- has swayed the ages 
wirh a breadth and rectitude tallying Nature's owii—lias 
fashioned, systematised, and iriumpbaiitly flnished and carried 
out, in its own interest, and with unparalleled success, a new 
earth and a new man. ' 

Thus w’e presume to write, as it wTre, upon things that exist 
not, and travel by maps yet unmade, and a blank. But the 
throes of birth are upon us; and w’e have something of this 
advantage in seasons of strong formations, doubts, suspense— for 
then the afflatus of such themes haply may fall upon us, more 
or less; and then, hot from surrounding war an^ revolution, 
our speech, though without polished coherence, and a failure 
by the standard called criticism, comes forth, real at least as 
the lightnings. 

And maybe we, these days, have, too, our own reward - 
(for there are yet some, in all lands, worthy to be so encouraged). 
Though not for us the joy of entering at the last the conquered 
city — not ours the chance ever to see with our own eyes the peer- 
less power and splendid idai of the democratic principle, arrived 
at meridiahi fillmg the world with effulgence and lAajesty far 
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beyond those of past history’s kings, or all dynastic sway-— 
there is yet, to whoever is eligible among us, tine prophetic vision, 
the joy of being tossed in the brave turmoil of t' • ^iines — 
the promulgation and the path, obedient, lowly rev i m'i to the 
voice, the gesture of the god, or holy ghost, wlach oil. . ,,ec iiot, 
hear not — with the proud consciousness that aijiid whatever 
clouds, seductions, or heart-wearying postponements, we have 
never deserted, never despaired, never abandoned the (aiih. 

So much. contributed, to be conned well, to help prepare and 
^race our raiheo, our planned Idea — we still proceed to give it 
in aitother of its aspects—perhaps the nunn. the high facade 
of all. Tp'onto democracy, the leveller ,*tlie unyioldmg principle of 
the average, surely joined another principle, ecpially unyielding, 
closely tracking the first, iiidispensable to it, oppr^siie (as the 
sexes are opposite), and whose existence, conlronting and ever 
modifying the other, often clashing, paradoxirvil, yet neither of 
highest avail without the other, plainly Supijlics to these g^and 
cosmic politics of ours, and to the launched iorth mortal dn ngeis 
of republicanism, to-day, or any day, tlx* count»'r]»art and offset 
wherdby Nature restrains the deadly original i eIcnih'sRness of 
all her first-class laws. This second principle is individuality, 
the pride and centripetal isolation of a human being in hiniH^lf 
— identity — personalism. Whatever lire name, its ac'c^ptance 
and thorough infusums through the organisations of political 
commonalty now shooting Aurora-like about the world, aie of 
utmost importance, as the principle itself is needed for very life's 
sake. It forms, in a sort, or us to form, the conipcnsaling 
balance-wheel of the surce^ful working machinery of aggregate 
America. 

And. if we think of it, what does civilisation itself rt«l upon — 
and what object has it, what its religions, arts, .schools, etc., but 
rich, luxuriant, varied personalism? To that, all bends; and 
it is because toward such result democracy alone, on anything 
like Nature's scale, breaks up the limitless fallows of human- 
kind, and plants the seed, and gives fair play, that its claims now 
prec^e the rest. The literature, songs, esthetics, etc., of a 
country are of importance principally because they furnish the 
materials and suggestions of personality for the woinrn and men 
of that country, and enforce them in a thousand effective ways.* 

^ After the rest is satiated, all intert^st culminate^ in the held of persons, 
and never flags there. Accordingly in this held have tbf* great poets and 
Uteratuses signally toiled. They too, in all ages, all lanri^, have been 
creators, fabluoning, making typos of men and women, as Adam and Bve 
are made dn the divine fable. Behold, shaped, bred b/ oneataUatn. 
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As the topmost claim of a strong consolidating of the nationality 
of these States is, that only by such powerful compaction can 
the separate States secure that full and free swing within their 
spheres, which is becoming to them, each after its kind, so will 
individuality, and unimpeded branchings, flourish best under 
imperial republican forms. 

Assuming Democracy to be at present in its embryo condition, 
and that the only large and satisUctory justification of it resides 
in llie future, mainly through the copious productiofi of perfect 
characters among the people, and through the advent of a san]^ 
and pervading religiousness, it is wntli regard to the atni 9 Sphere 
and spaciousness fit for such ch^iractcrs, and ol ceitam nutri- 
rnrnf and cartoon-draftings proper for them, and indicating them 
for New World purposes, Unit 1 continue the present statement 
— ^an exploration, as of new ground, wherein, like other primitive 
suiveyors, I miisc do the best J cm, leaving it to those who come 
after me to do much bletter. (TJie service, in fact, li any, must 
he to break a sort of first patli or track, no matter how nide and 
ungeomctncal ) 

We have frequently printed the word Democracy, I 
cannot too often repeat tliat it is a word the real gist of which 
still sleeps, quite una wakened, notwithstanding the resonance 
and the many angry tempesLs out of which its syllables have 
come, from pen or tongue. It is a great word, whose history, 
I suppose, remains unwritten, because tliat history has yet to 
be enacted. It is, in some sort, j^oiinger brother another 
great and often -used word, Nature, whose history also waits 

feuddhsiJ], through tliHr long growtn and culmination, and breeding back 
in rpturn — (when shall we have an equal senes, lypical of demociacy ?)- - 
behold, commencing in primal Asia (appatently form 1 dated, 111 what begin- 
ning we kiiriw, in the gods of the mytiiolngies, and coming down thence), 
a few samples out of the countless product, bequeathed to the modems, 
bequeathed to Amenca as sludits For the men, Yudishtura, Rama, 
Arjuna, Solomon, most of the Old and New Testament characters; Achilles, 
riysses, riieseus, Pronielheus, Ileiciilrs, Ameas, Plutarch's heroes; the 
Merlin of Ccltir bards; the Cad, Aithui and his kmghts, Siegfried and 
Hagen In the NTbelungcn; RoKuid and Oliver; Roustam in the Shah- 
Nernah; and so on to Milton's Satan, Cervantes* Don Quixote, Shake- 
sjieare's Hamlet, Richard II, U*ar, Marc Antony, etc, and the modem 
baust These, 1 say, are models, coinblned, adjusted to other standards 
than America’s, but of priceless value to her and hers 

Among women the goddesses of th» Lgvptian, Indian, and Greek mytho- 
logies, certain Bible characters, especially the Holy Mother; Cleopatra, 
Penelope; the portraits of Brunhelde and Chnernhilde in the Nibclungen, 
Orlana, Tna, etc..; the modem Consiirlo, Walter Scott's Jeaiiic and Effie 
Deans, etc., etc. (Yet women portrayed or outlined at her best, or as 

E erfert human mother, does not hitherto. It seems to me, fully appear In 
terature.) ‘ « 
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unwritten. As I peiceivc, the tendencies of our day, in the 
States (and I entirely respect lliein), are toward those vast and 
sweeping movements, influences, moral and jiJ ivsica! , * i ■ i; * mu i ty , 
now and always cun**nt over the planet, on tins of the 
impulses of the elemoriLs. Then it is rdso good to reuiire the 
whole matter to the consideration of a single self, a man, a 
woman, on permanent grounds. Even for iIjc trcMrii'enl oi the 
universal, in politics, mclaph>sics, or anyth.ng, sooiu-r or laU: 
we come rfown to one single, solitar\ soul. 

• There is, in sanest hour.*;, a t'nnsciousness, a i bought that 
rises, iThfependeut, lifted out )roin aUil>e, Ctilm, like iho stars, 
shining eternal. This is tlie thought ol i(it*r>lity- vouis fr^r )fiu, 
vvlioever you are, as mine for in<: Mn.u lo • f miKK.Ie'i, hejuijii 
statement, most spiritual and vaguest ol t.trui’r. driMrus, yet 
hardest basic fan, and only enlraija* in »iil KkJs. In surh 
devout hours, in tlie niidsr oi the signiPf.aiiL wondi of heaven 
and earth (sjgniritanl only because ol the Me in tlic cenire), 
creeds, cunvenlioiio, I.JI away and becujne of no aeuiaut bcilon* 
this simple idea. I iider the liimjmejsne'.s ol re.:il vision, it 
alone lakes posseasiou, takes value I.ikc the shadow) (l\v.i.ri 
in tlie fable, once liberaLed and lookefl upon, it o\|Uuds over 
the whole earth, and spreads to the jool of iieaven. 

The quality of HrawG, in the object's sch, according to Us own 
central idea and purjiose, and of prowmg ifitrefroiu and iheicto 
- not crludsm by other slandaul'?, and .idjiisluicnts lheret*>-- 
JS the lesson <»f Nature, True, the full niLin wisely gathers, culls, 
aljsorbs; but if, cngMgu'd disproportionately lu Ui.it. Ijc sliglits 
or overlays the precioms Idiocrasy and special lUiliMly and 
intention that he is, tlie man’s self, the mam thing, is a lailurc, 
however wide his general cultivation. Thus, in our tinie'-, 
refinement and <lclicutes.se are not only attended to suflicjenlly, 
but threaten to eat us up, like a cancer. .A]read>, the demo- 
ciatic genius watche.s, ill pleased, these Iciirlem les. IVovjsion 
for a little healthy rudeness, savage virtue, justihc<»tion of vhat 
one has in one’s self, whatever it is, is demanded. Negative 
qualities, even deficiencies, woulr] be a relief. Siriglcne.ss and 
normal simplicity and separation, amid this more and mure 
complex, more and more artihciahscd state of society -how 
pensively we yearn for theml how w'e would wxlcome their 
return 1 '* 

In some such direction, then — dt any rate enough to preserve 
the balance— wc feel called upon to throw what weight we can, 
not for absolute reasons, but current ones. To prune, gather. 
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txim^ Gonfonn^ and ever cram and stuff, and be genteel and 
proper, is the pressure of our days. While av^are that much can 
be said even in behalf of all this, we perceive that we have not 
now to consider the question of what is demanded to serve a 
half-starved and barbarous nation, or set of nations, but what 
is most applicable, most pertinent, for numerous congeries of 
conventional, over -corpulent societies, already becoming stifled 
and rotten witli flatulent, infidehstic literature, and j^olite con- 
formity and art. In addition to established sciences, we suggest 
a science as it were of healthy average personalism, on originui * 
universal grounds, tlie object of .winch should be tp rCise up 
and supply through the States a copious race of superb 
American men and women, cheerful, religious, ahead of any vet 
known. . 

Amezica has yet morally and artistically originated nothing. 
She seems singularly unaware that the models of persons, books, 
manners,elc.,ap[)ropriate tor fonner conditions and for European 
lands, are but exiles an^l exotics here. No current of her life, 
as shown on the surfaces of what is authoritatively call^ her 
society, accepts or runs into social or esthetic democracy; but 
all the currents se‘t squarely again.si it. Never, in the Old 
World, was thoroughly upholstered exterior appearance and 
show, mental and other, built entirely on the idea of caste, and 
on the sufficiency of mere outside acquisition — never were glib- 
ness, verlial intellect more the test, the emulation-* -more loftily 
elevated as head and sample — than tliey are on the surface of 
our republican States lliis day. The writers of a time hmt tlie 
mottoes of its gods. The word of the modern, say these voices, 
is tfie word Culture. 

We find ourselves abruptly in close quarters with the enemy. 
This word Culture, or what it Las come to represent, involves, 
by contrast, our whole theme, and has been, indeed, the spur, 
urging us to engagement. Certain questions arise. As now 
taught, accepted and carried out, are not the processes of culture 
rapidly creating a class of supercilious infidels, who believe in 
nothing? Shall a man lose himself in countless masses of 
adjustments, and be so shaped with reference to this, that, and 
the other, tliat the simply good and healthy and brave parts of 
him are reduced and clipped away, like the bordering of box in 
a garden? Ypu cad cultivate com and roses and orchards — 
but who shall cultivate the mountain peaks, the ocean, and the 
tumbling g^rgeousne^ of the douds? Lastty^is the readily- 
given le^y that ailture only seeks to help, systematise, and put 
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in attitude^ thci elements of fertility and power, a conclusive 
reply? 

1 do not so much object to the name, or word, i.*.! 1 should 
certainly insist, for ihe purposes of these i^tates, s radical 
change of category, in the distribution of precedence, I should 
demand a programme of culture, drawn out, not for a single 
class alone, or for the parlours or lecture- rooms, but 'v^th an eye 
to practical life, the west, the working-men, the facts of farms 
and jack-planes and engineers, and of the broad range of the 
women aJso of the middle and working strata, and witii reference 
fe the perfect equality of women, and of a grand and powerful 
mothemood. 1 sliouid demand of this programme or theory 
a scope generous enough to include the human area. It 

must have for its spinal meaning the formation of a typical per- 
sonality of cl^aracier, eligible to the uses of the high awerage of 
men — and not restricted by conrlitious ineligible to the masses. 
The best culture wdl always be tlial of the manly and courageous 
instincts, and loving perceptions, and of self- n‘spect- -aiming to 
form, over this continent, an idi(»rra3y *of universali^^m, which, 
true rljjjd of America, will bring joy to its mother, returning to 
her in her own spirit, recruiting myriads, of offspring, able, 
natural, percejitive, tolerant, devout believers in her, America, 
and with some definite instinct why and lor what she has arisen, 
most vast, most formidable of historic !)irths, aud is, now and 
here, with wonderful step, journeying through Time. 

The prqiblcili, as it Si'cms to me, jiresentcd to Uie Now World, 
is, under permanent law and order, and after preserving cohesion 
(ensemble- Individuality), at all hazards, to vitalise man's free 
play of special Pcrsonalsin, recognising m it something that calls 
ever more to bo considiM'cd, fed, and adnptcd as the subsiralum 
for the best that belongs to us (government indeed is for it), 
including the new esthetics of our future. 

To formulate beyond tiiis firesent vagueness- to help line and 
put before us the species, or a specimen of the species, of the 
democratic ethnology of the future, is a work toward which the 
genius of our land, vsdth peculiar encouragement, invites her 
well-wishers. Already certain limnings, more or grotesque, 
more or less fading and watery, have apjieared. Wc too 
(repressing doubts and qualms) will try our hand. 

Attempting, then, however crudely, a bsjjic model or portrait 
of personality for general use lor the manliness of the States (and 
doubtless that. is most useful wbicli is most simple and compre* 
hensive for ^U, and toned low enough), we should prepare the 
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canvas well beforehand. Parentage must consider itself in 
advance. (Will the time hasten when fatlicrhood and mother- 
hood sliall becijine a science — and the noblest science?) To our 
models a clear- blooded, strong- fibred physique is indispensable; 
the questions of food, drmk, air, exercise, assimilation, digestion, 
can never be intennitted. ('lot of these we descry a weJl- 
begotten selfRood— in youth, fresh, ardent, emotional, aspiring, 
full of adventure ; at maturity, brave, perceptive, under control, 
neitlier too talkative nor too leticent, neither flippant nor 
sombre; of the liodily figure, the movements easy, Uie com- 
plexion showing the best blood, somewhat flushed, bri?i^t ex- 
panded, an erect attitude", a voice whose sound outvies music, 
eyes of calm and steady gaze, yet capable also of flashing — and 
a general presence that holds its own in the company of the 
highest. *(For it is native personality, and that alone, that 
endows a man to stand .before presidents or generals, or in any 
distinguished collectio/i, with aplomft -and not culture, or any 
knowledge or intellect wliatevcr.) 

With rcganl to the •mental -educational fiart of our model, 
enlargement of intellei't, stores ol cephalic knowledge, eta\, the 
concentration thitherward of all the customs of our age, especially 
in America, is so overweening, and provides so fully for that part, 
that, imj^ortant and uecessar)’ as it is, it really needs nothing 
fiom us here- -except, indeed, a pliT.ibc of warning and restraint. 
Manners, costumes, too, thougli iinpoUaiiL, we need not dwell 
upon licrc. Like beauty, grace of motion, etc., they Are results. 
Causes, original things, being attended to, the right manners 
unerringly follow. Much is sanl, among jrtisls, of “ the gro,nd 
style,” as if it were a thing by itself. When a man, artist or 
whoever, lias health, pride, acuteness, noble aspirations, he has 
the motive-eJements of the grandest style. The icst is but 
manipulation (5'’et that is no snmll matter). 

Leaving still unspeciried several .sterling parts of any model fit 
for the future personality of America, I must not fail, again and 
ever, to pronounce myself on one, probably the least attended 
to in modern times — a hiatus, indeed, tlireatening its gloomiest 
consequences alter us. I mean the simple, unsophisticated 
Conscience^ the primary moral element. If I were asked to 
specify in what quarter he the grounds of darkest dread, 
respecting the Amer,ica of our hopes, I should have to point to 
this particulaf. I should demand the invariable application to 
individuality, this day and any day, of that old cver-true plumb- 
rule ol persons, eras, nations. Our triumphant modem civilisee, 
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with hi$ all-schooling and his wondrous appliances, will still 
show himself but an amputation while this defic'irr*'^’ remains. 
Beyond (assuming a more hopeful tone), the vertel.;a;«',>\ of the 
manly and womanly personalism of our western wu- » m rtniy 
!:>*», and is, indeed, to be ( I hope), Us all penetrating ki bgionsness. 

The ripeness of Religion is doubtless to he looked for in this 
lield of individuality, and is a result tint no urg.inratinn or 
church can ever acliieve. As history is poorly rot;tined by wtut 
the tedinists call history, and is not given out from their pjiges, 
ejccept tlic learner has in himself the s-ense of the well-wnipt, 
never ^ written, perhaps impos<ihle^ lo be wriiton, bist(»ry- 
so Kelson* although rasualli^ arrested, and, after a fashion, 
preserved in the churches and creeds, does not <icpond at all 
upon them, but is a jiart of the idemilied soul, wiaih, wlien 
greatest, knows not biblcs in the ohl way, but in new v\ays — 
the identifieil soul, wliirh can re.dly cotifionL Religion wlieu it 
extricates itself entirely from the clinn lies, and not bcfuie 

Personalism fuses this, and favours it. I should say, iink'cd, 
that only in the pcffecl unconranmiatton and si’litaniicst ot 
• iiidivickalliy may the spiiltudlily oi n ligion posirjvtl«’ coiac 
lorLh at all. Only here, and on such lerins, tilie meiln.iUon, the 
devout ecstasy, the soaring Hight. Only here, (onunumon with 
the mysteries, the eternal problems, whence > winther? Alone, 
and identity, and the mood- and the soul emerges, jnd all 
statcnients, churches, sermons, melt away like vap^ui Ahnic, 
and silentr thought und awe, and ft.spiiatiou- -and then the 
interior consciousness, like a hitherto unseen insi ription, in 
magic ink, beams out its wondrous lines to the sense. Ihhies 
may convey, and priests expound, hut it is exclusueiv for tlie 
noiseless operation of one's isolated Sell, to enter the pure etl'.or 
ot veneration, reach the divine levels, and commune with the 
unutterable. 

To practically enter into politics is an inijioitaiit pari of 
Amencan personalism. To every young man, norih and simth, 
earnestly studying these things, I siiuuld here, as an offset to 
what I have said in fonner pages, now also say, that mayl>e 
to views of very large scope, after all, perhaps the p«jlitical 
(perhaps the literary and sociological) America goes best about 
its development its own way — sometimes, to temporary sight, 
appalling enough. It is the fashion among^diJcLt^inti and fops 
(perhaps I myself am not guiMess), to decry the ftrhole formu- 
lation of the active politics of America, as beyond redemption^ 
and to be carefully kept away from. See you that ^ou do not 
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f&ll into this error* America, it may be, is doing very well upon 
the whole, notwithstanding these antics of the parties and their 
leaders, these half-brained nominees, and many ignorant ballots, 
and many elected failures and blatherers. It is tlie dilettanti, 
and all who shirk their duty, who are not doing well. As for 
you, I advise you to enter more strongly yet into politics. I 
advise every young man to do so. Always inform yourself; 
always do the best you can; always vote. Disengage yourself 
from parties. They have been useful, and to sejme extent 
remain so; but tlie floating, uncommitted electors, farmerr, 
clerks, mechanics, the .masters of parties —watchiqg; aloof, 
inclining victory this side or tliat side— such are the ones most 
needed, present and future. For America, if ehgilile at all to 
downfall and rum, is eligible within herself, not without; for 
I sec clearly that the combmcil foreign v/oild could not beat 
her down. But these; savage, wolfish parties alarm tne. Own- 
ing no law but their own will, more and more combative, less 
and less tolerant of the idea of en.sembic and of equal brother- 
hood, the perfect equality of the States, the ever-overarchmg 
American ideas, it liehoovcs you to convey yourself iitlplicitly 
to no party, nor stibmit blindly to their dictators, hut steadily 
hold yourself judge and master over all of them. 

So much (hastily tossed together, and leaving far more 
unsaid), lor an ideal, or intimations* of an ideal, toward American 
manhood Rut the other sex, ui our land, requires at least a 
ba?is of suggestion. 

I have seen a young Anicnran woman, one of a large family 
of daughters, who, some years since, migrated from her meagre 
country home to one of the northern cities, to gain her own 
sufiport. She soon became an expert seamstress, but finding 
the employment too confining for health and comfort, she went 
boIdJv to work for others, to housekeep, cook, clean, etc. After 
trying several places, she fell upon one where she was suited. 
She has told me that she finds nothing degrading in her position; 
it is not inconsistent with personal dignity, self-respect, and the 
respect of others. She confers benefits and receives them. She 
has good health; her presence itself is healthy and bracing; 
her character is unstained; she has made herself understood, 
and preserves her independence, and has been able to help her 
parents, and, cduca^wC and get places for her sisters; and her 
course of life is not without opportunities for mentaf improve- 
ment, and pf much quiet, uncosting happtne^ And love. 

1 have seen another woman who, from taste and necessity 
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cott|omedy has gone into practical affairs, carries on a mechanical 
business, partly works at it herself, dashes out and more 
into real hardy life, is not abashed by the coa. • ‘>,^> 1 .. of the 
contact, knows how to be firm and silent at tii** rime, 
holds her own with uiu^arying coolness dccorun*, *mfi will 
compare, any day, with superior carpetiters, famu;rs, and even 
boatmen and drivers, For all that, she has not Ion rhe charm 
of ihe womanly nature, but preserves and beais it fully, though 
through sufh rugged presentation. 

, Then there is the wife of a me/hanic, mother of two ihildren, 
a wonmmi of merely passable English e<hj‘'ition, but of fine vdt, 
witli allner*sex*s grace and inthitions, wlio cxlohirs, indeed, such 
a noble female personality, that I am fail: to ret'urd it herc^ 
Never abnegating her own proper independence, but always 
genially preserving it, and what belongs to it — cooking, \va filing, 
child-nursing, house-tending — slie beams smislnne out of all 
these duties, and makes them illusiHous. IMiysiologitally 
sweet and sound, loving work, practical, she yet knows tliafc 
there are intervals, however few, devolCfl to recreation, music, 
leisurcj4iospitality — and affords such intervals. Whauivor she 
does, and wherever she is, that charm, tliat> indescribable per- 
fume of genuine womanhood attends her, goes wit!) her, exhales 
from her, which belongs of right to all the sex, and is, or ought 
to be, the invariable atmosphere and common aureola of old 
as well as young. 

My deaf mother once de.scribed to me a resplendent person, 
down on Long Island, whom she knew in early days. She was 
known by the name of the Peacemaker. She was well toward 
eighty years old, of happy and sunny temperament, had always 
lived on a farm, and was very neighbourly, sensible and dis- 
creet, an invariable and welcomed favourite, especially w th 
young married women. She had numerous children and grand- 
children. She was uneducated, but possessed a native dignity. 
She had come to be a tacitly agreed upon domestic regulator, 
judge, settler of difficulties, shepherdess, the reconciler in the 
land. She was a sight to draw near and look upon, with her 
large figure, hei profuse snow-white hair (uncojfcd by any 
head-dress or cap), dark eyes, clear coinfdcxion, sweet breath, 
and peculiar personal magnetism. 

The foregoing portraits, I admit, are frightfully out of line 
from these imported models of womanly personality — the stock 
feminine characters of the current novelists, or of the foreign 
court poems (Ophelias, Enids, princesses, or ladies ol one thing 

M 373 
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or another), which fill the envying dreams of so many poor girls, 
and are accepted by our men, too, as supreme ideals of feminine 
excellence to be sought after. But 1 present mine just for a 
change. 

Then there are muttcrings (we will not now stop to heed 
them here, but they must be heeded), of something more 
revolutionary. I'he day is coming when the deep questions of 
woman’s entrance amid the arenas of practical life, politics, the 
sulTrage, etc., will not only be argued all around u§, but may 
be put to decision, and real experiment. ^ 

f)f course, in these Stales, for both man and woman, w,e must 
entirely recast the types'of highest personality from ^'liat the 
oriental, feudal, ecdesiastical worlds liequcath us, and whirli 
yet possess the imaginative and esthetic fields of the United 
States, jnrton.d and melodranialic, not without use as studies, 
but making s.id vvork,.a.nd forming a strange anaclinjiiism upon 
the steiics and exigencies around us. Of couise, the old un- 
dying elements remain. The task is, to successfully ailjust 
them to new combinalions, our own days. Nor is this so 
incredible. I can conceive a cominimiiy, to-day and , here, in 
which, oil a sulTicieut scale, the perfect personalities, withtnit 
noise meet; say in some phMsant western scLLlement or town, 
where a coiqile of hundred best men and wi>men, of ordinary 
worldly status, have by luck been drawn together, with nothing 
extra of genius or wimIUi, but virUious, chaste, industrious, 
cheerful, icsolute, fneiidly and devout, I can (dncejve such a 
('oinmuiiiiy oiganised in running order, powers judiciously 
delegated— farming, building, tiadc, courts, mails, schools, 
elections, all a1 tended to, and then the rest of lile, the mam 
thing, freely branching and blossoming in each individual, and 
bearing golden fruit. I can Fee tfieic, in every young and old 
man, after his kind, and in every woman after hers, a true 
personality, developed, exercised proportionately in body, mind, 
and spirit. I can imagine this c.ase as one not necessarily rare 
or difficult, but in buoyant accordance with the municipal and 
general requirements of our times. And 1 can realise in it the 
culmination of something better than any stereotyped eclat of 
hisuiry or^ poems. Perhaps unsung, undriimatised, unput in 
essays or biographies— pei haps even some such community 
already exists, in Ohio, Illinois, Mis.souri, or somewhere, practi- 
cally fulfilling ^t^elfJ and llnis outvying, in cheapest vulgar life, 
all that lias been hitherto shown in best ideal pictures. 

In short; and to sum up, America, betaking herself to forma- 
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tivc action (as it is about lime for more solid achievement^ and 
less windy promise), must, for her puqjoses, ccas^ recognise 
a theory of character grown of feudal aristucru- << formed 
by merely literary standards, or from any ultrama^; pill-vlress 
formulas of culture, polish, caste, etc., and mu<t sUTiily pro- 
mulgate her own new standard, yet old enough, ;yid accepting 
the old, tlie perennial elements, and combining them rto groups, 
unities, appropriate to the modem, the (lemocratic, the west, 
and to the«practical occasions and needs of our own cities, and 
gf the agricultural regions. Ever the most precious in the 
comnigii. Ever the Iresh breeze ot field, or hill or lake, is more 
than any piSilpitation of fans, fliough of ivory, ciud redolent with 
perfume; and the air is more than the costhe.v.t perfumes. 

And now, for fear of mistake, we inay not inUunut to beg </vr 
nb»?(*lutJon from all that genuinely is, or goes along with, even 
Culture. Pardon us, venerable shade -it we have seemed to 
speak liglitlv of y(>ur office. The whole civilisation of the r.ii th , 
we know, i.s yours, with all the gluiy and the light thcrecd. It 
indeed, in youi own spirit, and seclring to tally the loitiesi 
teachi’^gs of it, that wc aim these poor uttcran-v.s. For you, 
loo, mighty minister I know that there is* something greatcT 
than you, namely, the fresh, eternal qualities of Ih'iivr. From 
them, and by them, as you, at your hesl, we too Cvi»ke the last, 
the needed help, to vitalise our countiy and our days. Thus 
w'e pronounce^ not so much against the jirmciplc of culture: we 
only supeiArise it, and promulgate along with it, as deep, perhaps 
a deeper, principle. As we have shown the New World indud- 
ing in itself the all-levelling aggregate of deraocr.uy, wc how 
it also including the all-varied, all-permitting, al)-Ljcc theorem 
of individuality, and erecting therefor a lofty and hitherto 
unoccupied framework or platform, broad enough for all, eligioL 
to every farmer and mechanic — to the female equally with the 
male — a towering selfhood, not physically perhet only — not 
satisfied with the mere mind's and leaming^s stores, hut religious, 
possessing the idea of the infinite (rudder and compass sure 
amid this troublous voyage, o’er darkest, wildest wave, tlirough 
stormiest wind, of man's or nation's progress)- realising, above 
the rest, that known humanity, in deepest sense, is fi«r sidhesion 
to itself, for purposes beyond — ^and that, finally, the personality 
of mortal life is most important wnth reference to the immortal, 
the unknown, the spiritual, the only permanent fy real, which 
as the ocean waits for and receives the rivers, wails Jot us each 
and all. * 
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Much is there, yet, demanding line and outline in our Vistas, 
not only on these topics, but o&ers t^uite unwritten. Indeed, 
we could talk the matter, and expand it, through lifetime. But 
it is necessary to return to our original premises. In view of 
them, we have again pointedly to confess that all the objective 
grandeurs of the world, for highest purposes, yield themselves 
up, and depend on mentality alone. Here, and here only, all 
balances, all rests. For the mind, which alone builds the 
permanent edifice, haughtily builds it to itself. By >t, with 
what follows it, are con\^eyed to mortal sense the culminations 
of the materialistic, the known, and a prophecy of the unknown. 
To take expression, to incarnate, to endow a litcpadore with 
grand and archetypal models — ^to fill with pride and love the 
utmost capacity, and to achieve spiritual meanings, and suggest 
the future— these, and these only, satisfy the soul. We must 
not say one word against real materials; but the wise know 
that they do not become real till touched by emotions, the mind. 
Did we call the latter ini^ionderable? Ah, let us rather proclaim 
that the slightest song-iune, the countless ephemera of passions 
aroused by orators and tale-t(*llers, are more dense^ more 
weiglity than the engines there in tlic great factories, or the 
granite blocks in their foundations. 

Approaching thus the momentous spaces, and considering with 
reference to a new and greater personalism, the needs and fiobsi- 
biiities of American imaginative literature, through the medium- 
hght of what we have already broached, it will at once be 
appreciated that a vast gulf of difference separates the present 
accepted condition of these spaces, inclusive of what is ffoating 
m them, from any condition adjusted to, or fit for, the world, 
the America, there sought to be indicated, and the copious 
races of complete men and women, along these Vistas crudely 
outlined. It is, in some sort, no less a difference than lies 
between that long-continued nebular state and vagueness of 
tlie astronomical worlds, compared with the subsequent state, 
the definitely-formed worlds themselves, duly compacted, 
clustering in systems, hung up there, chandeliers of the universe, 
beholding and mutually lit by each other’s lights, serving for 
ground of ail substantial foothold, all vulgar uses— yet serving 
still more as an undying chain and eclielon of spiritual proofs 
and shows. A boundless field to fill! A new creation, with 
needed orbic works launched forth, to revolve in free and lawful 
circuits — to move, self-poised, through the ether, and shine like 
heaven’s oWn suns I With such, and nothmg less, we suggest 
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New World literaturci fit to rise upon, cohere, and signalise 
in time, these States. 

What, however, do we more definitely mean w World 
literature? Are we not doing well enou*^!! here a:^ .1/? Arc 
not the United States this day buaily uiiing, working, more 
printer's type, more presses, than any other country? uttering 
and absorbing more publications than any other? Uo not our 
publibhers fatten quicker and deeper? (helping themselves, 
under shelter of a delusive and sneaking Uw, or rather absence 
of law, to most of their forage, poetical, pictorial, historical, 
TomaltJc, even comic, withoqt money and without price -and 
fiercely resisting the timidest proposal to pay foi it). Many 
will come under this delusion — hut my puiposc is to dispel it, 
I say that a nation may hold and circulate rivers an«l oceans 
of very readable print, journals, mag.i7.ines, novel;, lihniry-ljooks, 

poetry," etc, — such as the Stales* to-daV possesb and circulate 
—of unquestionable aid and value - lumd reds of new volumes 
annually composed and brought out here, respectable enough, 
indeed unsurpassed in smartucLJS and erudition -with further 
hundrcflls, or rather millions (as by free forage or theft afore- 
mentioned), also thrown into the market— and yet, all the while, 
the ‘^aid nation, land, strictly speakin.'i, may pob.>css no literature 
at all. 

Repeating our inquiry, what, then, do we moan by real 
literature i especially the democratic literuUirc of the future? 
Hard questions to meet. The clues are inferential, and turn 
us to the past. At best, we can only offer suggc,stions, com- 
parisons, circuits. 

It must still be reiterated, as, for the purpose of the';e memo- 
randa, the deep lesson of history and time, Miat all else in the 
contributions of a nation or age, through its politics, materials, 
heroic personalities, military erlal, etc,, remains crude, and 
defers, in any close and thorough -going estimate, until vitalised 
by national, original archetypes in literature. They only put 
the nation in form, finally tell anything — prove, complete any- 
tliing — perpetuate anything. VVithout doubt, some of the 
richest and most powerful and populous communities of the 
antique world, and some of the grandest personalitieif unci events, 
have, to after and present times, left themselves entirely unbe- 
queathed. Doubtless, greater than any that have come down 
to us, were among those lands, heroisms, persons, that have not 
come do^ to us at all, even by name, date, or locatipn. Others 
have arrived safely, as from voyages over wide, century-stretch- 
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ing seas. The little ships, the miracles that have buoyed them, 
and by incredible chances safely conveyed them (or the best 
of them, their meaning and essence) over long wastes, darkness, 
lethargy, ignorance, etc., have been a few inscriptions— a few 
immortal compositions, small in size, yet compassing what 
measureless values of reminiscence, contemporary portraitures, 
manners, idioms and beliefs, with deepest inference, hint and 
thouglit, to tie and toucli lor ever the old, new body, and the 
old, new soul 1 These I and still these ! bearing the' freight so 
dear- clearer than pride — dearer than lovu. All the best 
experience of humanity, .folded, , saved, freighted to here. 
Some of lfie.se tiny ships we call Old and New Testament, lloiner, 
Es<bylus, Plato, Juvenal, etc Preciou's rnininis! I think, if 
we were forced to chooie, rather than ha\e you, and the likes 
of }ou, and what belongs to, and has grown of you, blotted out 
and gone, we could betjter afford, appalling us that would be, to 
lose all actual ships, this day fastened by whart, or floating on 
wave, and see them, witir all their cargoes, .scuttled and sent to 
the bottom. 

Gathered by geniuses of city, race or age, and put by them 
in highest of art’s f6rms, namely, the literary form, the peculiar 
combinations and the outshows of that city, age, or race, its 
particular modes of the universal attributes and passions, its 
faiths, heroes, lovers and gods, wais, traditions, stnigglcs, 
crimes, emotions, joyj (for the subtle spirit of these), having 
been pas.sed on to u.s to illumine our own selfhood, and its 
experiences-— what they supply, mdispen.sable and highest, if 
takejj away, nothing I'lse m all the world boundless store- 
houses could make up to us, or ever again return. 

For us, along the great highways of tune, those monuments 
stand — those forms of majesty and beauty. For us those 
beacons burn through all the nights. Unknown Egyptians, 
graving hieroglyphs; Hindus, with hymn and apothegm and 
endless epic ; Hebrew prophet, with spirituality, as in flashes of 
lightning, conscience like red-hot iron, plaintive songs and 
screams of vengeance for tyrannies and cn.siavement; Christ, 
with bent head, brooding love and peace, like a dove; Greek, 
creating eternal shapes of physical and esthetic proportion! 
Roman, lord of .satire, the sword, and the codex ; — of the figures, 
some far off and veiled, otliers nearer and visible; Dante, stalk- 
ing witli lean form, nothing but fibre, not a grain of superfluous 
flesh; Angelo, and the great painters, architects, musicians; 
rich Shakespeare, luxuriant as the sun, artist and singer of 
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feudalism in its sunset^ with all the gorgeous colours^ owner 
thereof, and ustng them at will; and so to surh as German 
Kant and Hegel, where tliey, though near us, i*,, over the 
ages, sit again, impassive, imperturbable, like }sg>ptian 

gods. Of these, and the like of tliese, is Jt loo niucu, indeed, 
to return to our favourite figure, and view Uicir^ 4S orbs and 
syst<*ins of orbs, moving in free paths in the spai,c:> i t thiit oilier 
heaven, ihe cosmic intellect, the soul? 

Ye powerful and resplendent ones! ye were, in your atnioS'- 
f^herps, grown not for America, but rather for her foes, the teudal 
and tfce^old —while our gcnnis is democratic and modern. Yet 
could ye, fhdecd, but breathe your breath of life intf) our New 
Workl’s nostrils — not to enslavx us. as now, but, for our needs, 
to breed a .spirit like your own- -pe»'haps (dare wc to say ip) to 
dominate, even destroy, what you youi selves have Itdl I On 
your plane, and no less, but even higbeT*and wider, nuisL wc mei e 
and measure for to-day and Iiere. I demand races ol (»rbic 
iiards, with unconditional, uncompromising sway. Come forth, 
‘twcel democratic despots of tlic we^ | • 

Ily flints like these we, in Tefleclion, token what wc nioan 
by any land’s or people's genuine hlciatufe. And thus com- 
pared and tested, judging amid tlie influence of loftiest products 
only, what do our current ropious fields ol print, cover mg in 
manifold iorms, the United States, better, for an analogy, 
present, than« as in certain regions of the sea, those spreading, 
uiiduiating masses of squid, through winch the whale swimming, 
with head half out, feeds? 

Not but that iloubtless our current so-called litcraliiic (like 
an endless supply of small coin) performs a ccTtam service, and 
maybe too, the service needed tor tlic time, the jirena ration- 
service, as children learn to spell. Kverybody reads, and tiuly 
nearly everybody writes, either books, or for the mag.i/.iric^ or 
journals. The matter has magnitude, too, after a sort. But 
is it really advancing? or, has it advanced for a long while 
There is something impressive about the huge editions of the 
dailies and weeklies, the mountain- stacks of white paper piled 
in the pre.ss -vault. s, and the proud, crushmg, ten- cylinder 
presses, which T can stand and watch any time by the half hour. 
Then (though the States in the field of imagination present not 
a single first-class work, not a single greats literatus), the main 
objects, to amuse, to titillate, to pass away time, to circulate 
the news, and rumours of news, to rhyme, and rew^ rh3mie, are 
yet attained, and on a scale of infinity. To-day, in books, in 
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the rivalry of writers^ especially novelists^ success (so-ealled) 
is for him or her who strikes the mean flat average^ the sensa^ 
lional appetite for stimulus, incident, persiflage, etc., and depicts, 
to the common calibre, sensual, exterior life. To such, or the 
luckiest of them, as we see, the audiences are limitless and 
profitable; ,but ^ey cease presently. While this day, or any 
day, to workmen portraying interior or spiritual life, the 
audiences were limited, and often laggard— but they last for 
ever. # 

Compared with the past, our modem science soars, and oui; 
journals serve — but ideal and even ordinary romantic literature- 
does not, 1 think, substantially advance. Rehold rtif* prolific 
brood of the con tern poiary novel, rnagazinc-tale, theatre-play. 
etc. The same endless thread of tangled and superlative love- 
story, inherited, apparently fioni the Amadises and Palmerins 
of the i,tth, 14th, and '15th centuries over there in Europe. 
The costumes and associations brought down to ilate, the season- 
ing hotter and more varied, the dragon.s and ogres left out— but 
the I should say, lias not advanced — is just as sensational, 
just as stiained — remains about the home, nor more, nor less. 

What is the reason our lime, our laiid.s, that we see no fresh 
local courage, sanity, of our own— the Mississippi, stalwart 
Western men, real mental and physical facts, Southerners, etc., 
in the liody of our literature? especially the poetic part of it. 
But always, instead, a pufLel of damiies and ennuyees, dappei 
little gentlemen from abroad, who flood us with ^eir thin 
seiitinienl of parlours, parasols, piano-songs, tinkling rhymes, 
the five-hundredth importation — or whimpering and crying 
about something, chasing one aborted conceit after anothei, 
and for ever occupied in dyspeptic amours with dyspeptic 
women. While, current and novel, the grandest events and 
revolutions, an(] stormiest pas.sion 5 of history are crossing to- 
day'with unparalleled rapidity and magnificence over the stages 
of our own and all the continents, offering new materials, open- 
ing new vistas, with largest needs, inviting the daring launching 
forth of conceptions in literature, in.spiied by them, soaring in 
highest regions, serving art in its highest (which is only the 
other name^ for serving God, and serying humanity), where is 
the man of letters, where is the book, with any nobler aim than 
to follow in the old^track, repeat what has been said before — 
and, as its utmost triumph, sell well, and be erudite or elegant? 

Mark the roads, the processes, through which these States 
have arrived, standing easy, henceforth ever-equal, ever-com- 
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pact, in their range to-day. European adventures? the most 
antique? Asiatic or African? old history — mirdcles- romances? 
Rather, our own unquestioned facts. They has"-., n Tcdible, 
bla/.ing bright as fire. From the deeds and dayt • ^ ^ olnmhus 
down to the present, and incluiling the piescnr- ami e.iw ially 
the late Secession war— when I con tlieni, I feel, evej) leaf like 
stopping to see li I have not made a mistake, and f. dt^n on the 
splendid figments of some dream. But it is no drciim. VV/* 
stand, livef move, in the huge flow of our ugc\s materialism — in 
its spirituality. We have bad founded for us the most fxjsiiivc 
of laads. 'I'lie founders have passed to nther spheres - hut 
what are these terrible dutie.s*they h.iVe left 

Their politics the United Stales have, in my opinion, witli nil 
their faults, already substantially c.sta bit shed, for good, on their 
own native, *8011011, long-vistaed princifiles, never to be over- 
turned, offering a sure bvisis for all the^rest. With that, their 
future religious forms, sociology, liteniture, teaoliers, srhonls, 
costumes, etc., are of course to make a corn[).'irt ivholc, unifonn, 
on tallying principle?. For how can vPe remain, divulcd, con- 
tradi(l'«ig ourselves,' thi.s way.^’ I say we can ordy at turn 
harmony and stability by consulting ensttnble ami the ethic 
purports, and faithfully budding upon them. For the New 
World, indeed, after two grand stages of prejiarat ion-strata, I 
perceive that now a third stage, being ready for (and without 
whiejh the oilier two were useless), with uriinist.ikablo signs 
appears. -The First stage was the planning and putting on 
record the political foundation rights of immense masses of 
people — indeed all people — in the organi.sation of rcjinbllcan 
National, State, and municipal governments, all constructed 
with reference to each, and each to all. I’his is the Amerii'an 
programme, not for classes, but for universal man, and i.s em- 
bodied in the comparts of the neclaratioii of Indcfiendenr e, and, 
as it began and has now grown, with its ameridinenU:, the 
Federal ('oivstitiition — and in the State governrnenis, with 
all their interiors, and with general suffrage; those Jiaving the 
sense not only of what is in themselves, but that their certain 
several things started, planted, hundreds of others m the same 

* Note, to-day, an instructive, curious sp»*et.tcl<; and conftict Science 
(twin, in its fields, of Democracy in its) — Science, tchiing absolutely all 
thoughts, all works, has already burst well upf*n the world — a siin, mount- 
ing, most illuminating, most glorious — surely nerer aga^n to set. But 
against It, deeply entrenched, holding possession, yet remains (not only 
through the chmehes and schools, but b> imaginative literature, and unie- 
generate p^try), the fossil theology of the roythic-matcrialistic, super* 
atitious. untaught and credulous, fable-loving, primitive ages of humanity. 

*MSW 
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direction duly arise and follow. The Second stage relates to 
material prosperity, wealth, produce, labour-saving machines, 
iron, cotton, local. Slate, and continental railways, intercom- 
munication and trade with all lands, steamships, mining, 
general employment, organisation of great cities, cheap apjili- 
ances for c/Jiyifort, nuniSerless technical schools, books, news- 
papers, a currency for money circidaticn, etc. The Third stage, 
rising out ol the [ircvious ones, to make tht*m and all illustrious, 
I, now, for one, promulge, announcing a native exprescion-spirit, 
getting into form, adult, and through mentality, for these States, 
self-contained, dilferent from others, more expansive, more rich 
and free, to be e^'ldence(l oy original authors and poets to come, 
by American per^ionalitios, plenty of tliem, male and female, 
traversing the St.Jtcs, none extepted — and by native superber 
tabieanx and growths of Iaii|^age, songs, operas, orations, 
lectures, arrhitccinre -arid bv a sublime an<l seri‘>u> Religious 
Democrat y sttMZily taking command, dissolving the old, slough- 
ing ofi surfaces, and from its own interior and vital principles, 
lecousirurting, deinocra't ising society. 

For America, type of [irogress, and of cs'sential LiiLh.’n inan, 
above all Ins errors and wickedness— few suspect how deep, how 
deep It really strikes. The world cvirlenih siip]»oses, ami wc 
have evidently sufiposed so too, that the State*? are merely lo 
achieve the ergial fraacliise, an elective goviTiinient — to inaug^u- 
rate the resfiectahility of labour, and bcLonie a iiatiijn of prac^Licjl 
operatives, law ahicliiig, orderly, and well-off V'eSj^ihose are 
indeed parts of the task of America: hut they not only do not 
exhaust the progressive conception, hut rather arise, teeming 
with It, as the mediums of deeper, highci jimgress Daughter 
of a physiciil ic' oliition - inolhcr uf tlie true rc'olutions, which 
aie of the interior life, and of the aits I'or so long as tlie spirit 
is not changed, any change of appearance i< of no avail 

The old men, 1 renieiiiher as a hoy, were always talking of 
American indejicndcm c What is independence'* Freedom 
from all laws oi bonds except tlvise of one’s own being, con- 
trolled liy the universal ones To lands, to man, to woman, 
what is there at last to each, but the inherent soul, nativity 
idiocrasv, feree, highest-poised, soaring its own flight, following 
out itself^ 

At present, these ijtates, in their theology and social standards 
(of greater unportaiicc than their political institutions) are en- 
tirely field possession of by foreign land.«. We see the sons and 
'daughters of the New World, ignorant of its genius;; not yet 
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inaugurating the native, the universal; and the nenr still import- 
ing the distant, the partial, and the dead. We see Loudon, 
Paris, Italy---not original, superb, as wheie thev -n - but 
sei.oiid-hand here, whore they do not belong. e ^ - shreds 

of Hebrews, Romans, Greeks; but where, on her own ..uil, do we 
see, in any faithful, highest, proud expression, Arnyma herself? 

I sometimes question whether she has a comer in her own 
house. , 

Not but that in one sense, and a vciy grand oi»e, gOixi llicidogy, 
good art, or good hteiature, has certain featnies shared in 
commftn,^ The combination Jratrmisos^ tie;: the races- is, in 
many particulars, under laws apfilici^hl'^ iiuhflerentiy to all, 
irrespective of climate or date, and, hoii: wliit''\cr .source, 
appeals to emotions, pride, love, spirituality, ( oiiiinon to human- 
kind. Nevertheless, the^ touch a man clo.«*est (fH-rhaps onh^ 
actually touch him), even in these, m fl^eir expression throiigli 
autochthoiiir light*? and sli.*ide.s, flavours, fondnesse s, aversions, 
specific incident. s, illustrations, out of his own rationality, 
geograpliy, surroundings, antecedents, dtc. 'I'he spirit and the 
form arvone. and depend far more on association, ideritity, and 
place, than is snppo.sed. Subtly mtciwovc^i with Uir materi- 
ality and personality of a land, a race • Teuton, Turk ^'idifcrman. 
or what not— there is always something - 1 can hardly tell what 
it is --history but describes the results of it — it i.s the .same ns 
the unteJlableto look of some human taf rs. Nature, too, m her 
stolid Irinfl.s, is full of it — but to most it is there a sock I 'i'his 
something is rooted in the invisible roots, the prohuiririest mean- 
ings of that place, race, or nationality; and to absorl) and again 
effuse it, uttering words and products us from its niidst, and 
carrying it into highest regions, is the work, or a main part of 
the work, ol any couritry’s true author, poet, hi.stonan, Ici turer, 
and perhaps even priest and philoso])h. Here, and lu'rc* only, 
are the foundations for our really valuablr' and permanent 
verse, drama, etc 

But at present (judged by any higher scale than that which 
find'*' the chief ends of existence to be to feverishl> make money 
during one-half of it, and by some “ amusement,*' or fierhaps 
foreign travel, flippantly kill time, the other half)* and con- 
sidered with reference to purposes of patriotism, health, a noble 
personality, religion, and the democratic acljustmcnts, all these 
swarms of poems, literary magazines, dramatic plays, resultant 
so far from American intellect,and the formation of our be.st ideas, 
are uselcs's and a mockery. They strengthen and nourish no * 
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one, express nothing characteristic, give decision and purpose 
to no one, and suffice only the lowest level of vacant minds. 

Of what is called the drama, or dramatic presentation in the 
United Slates, as now put forth at the theatres, I should say it 
deserves to he treated with the same gtavity, and on a par witli 
the question^ji of ornarrental confectionery at public dinners, or 
the arrangement of curtains and bangings in a ball room — 
* Aor more, nor less. Of the other, 1 will not insult the reader’s 
intelligence (once really entering into the atmosphoare of these 
Vistas), by supposing it necessary to show, in detail, why thf^ 
copious dribble, either ouf little or well-known rhjfmesters, 
does not fulfil, in any respect, the needs and august Occasions of 
tills land. America demands a poetry tliat is bold, modern, 
and all -surrounding and cosmical, as she is herself. It must in 
no respect ignore science or the modem, but inspire itself with 
science and tiie modcfit. It must bend its vision toward the 
future, more than tlie past. Like America, it must exlric-ate 
itself from even the greatest models of the past, and, while 
courteous to them, mCist liave entire faith in itself, and the 
products of its own democratic spirit only. Like hcr^dt must 
place in the van, ahd hold up at all hazards, the banner of the 
liivine finde of man in hiinsrdf (the radical foundation of the 
new religion). I.iong enough have the l^eople lieen listening to 
poems in which comiiKin humanity, deferential, bends low, 
humiliated, acknowledging superiors. But Arncfica listeps to 
no such poems. Erect, iritlated, and fully self-es teen ring be the 
dianl; and tJicn America will listen with pleased ears. 

Nor may the genuine gold, the gems, when brought to light 
at last, be probably usher'd forth from any of the quarters 
currently counted on. To-day, doubtless, the infant genius of 
Amencjin poetic expression (eluding those highly-refined im- 
ported and gilt -edged themes, and :>entirnental and butterfly 
flights, pleasant to orthodox puidishcrs — causing tender spasms 
in tile coteries, and warranted not to chafe the sensitive cuticle 
of the most exquisitely artificial gossamer delicacy), lies sleeping 
far away, happily unrecognised and uninjured by the coteries, 
the art-writers, the talkers and critics of the saloons, or the 
lecturers m the colleges — lies sleeping, aside, unrecking itself, in 
some western idiom, or native Michigan or Tennessee repartee, 
or stump-speech — or in Kentucky or Georgia, or the Carolinas — 
or in some slang or local sung or allusion of the Manhattan, 
Boston, Pl^iladelphia, or Baltimore mechanic — or up in the 
^Maine woods— or off in the hut of the California "miner, of 
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cat>ss!ng the Rocky Mountains, or along the Pacific railroad — 
or on the breasts of the young fanners of tht non h- west, or 
Canada, or boatmen of the lakes. Rude and ' i nursing- 
beds, these; but only from such beginnings and su» . rwjifr(»nous 
here, may haply arrive, be grafted, and sprout in Unit, flowers 
of genuine American aroma, and fruits truly and laliv our own. 

I i.uy it were a standing disgrace to Ihoac Stat# 1 say it 

were a di^guice to any nation, distinginslied above others by* 
the variety and vastness of its terntone^, its inatermK, its 
inventive activity, and the splendid practicality of its people, 
not tfi rise and soai above .others, ^Iso in its original ^t cles 
in literature and art, and its own supply of intellr-ciual and 
esthetic masterpieces, archetypal, and consistent wiili u ,elf. 

T know not a land except ours that ha« not, to some extent, 
however sinjfll, made itt- title clear. T he Scotch have their 
bom balladb, subtly expressing their *jrfast arul present, and 
expressing characCcr, The Irish have iheiis. Eutiland, Italy, 
Prance, Spam, theirs. What has Amei^ With cvhiiustlt*!»5 
mines of the rirl,e&i ore of epic, ! 3 Tic, Ule, tune, pidiire, etc., 
in the Tnur Years' War; with, indeed, 1 &onietimes iliink, ihe 
richest mashCS of material ever aflonied a nation more varie- 
gateil, and on a larger scale— the first sign of prop«irtionate, 
native, imagumtivc Soul, and fiist-cla',s works to inauh, il- 
(1 cannot too <iften repeat), so far wantiie;. 

Long cr§ the second centennial ai lives, ilicre W'lli be some 
forty to fifty great States, among than ^'anada and (\il)a. 
When the present century closes, our population wdj fte sixty 
or seventy millions. The Pacific will be ours, and th#- Atlantic 
mainly ours. There will be daily electric communiiMinai with 
every part of the gl(»be. What an age ! What a larifl ! Where, 
elsewhere, one so great? The individuality ol one nali(»n rn isl 
then, as always, lead the world. Can there be any douhi who 
the leader ought to be? Bear in mind, though, lliat norfiing less 
than tlie mighlicst original non -mi borcl mated Soot has ever 
really, gloriously led, or ever can lead. (This Soul — its other 
name, in these t^i.stas, is Literature). 

In fond fancy leaping those hundred years ahead let us survey 
America's works, poems, philosophies, fulfilling pro(fliei ics, and 
giving form and decision to best ideals. Much that is now un- 
dreamed of, we might then perhaps see established > luxuriantly 
cropping forth, richness, vigour of letters and of artistic ex- 
pression, in whose products character will be a mam requirementj 
and not merely erudition or elegance. * 
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Intense and loving comradeship, the personal and passionate 
attachment of man to man — which, hard to define, underlies the 
lessons and ideals of the profound saviours of every land and age, 
and which seems to promise, when thoroughly developed, 
cultivated, and recognised in m.mners and literaiuie, the most 
substantial* Iwpe and safety of the future of these States, >ull 
then be fully expressed.^ 

• A slrong-libicd joyousness and faith, and the sense of health 
al fresco, may well enter into the preparation of faturc noble 
American aiithovsliip. Part of the test of a great literatus shaVl 
be tbi* absence in him of.tb.e idea of the covert, thejprid, the 
rnaleri(Ln», the devil, the grim estimates inberited from the 
Puntan'i, hell, natural depiavity, and the like. The great 
lileiaiu*'' will be known, among the rest, by bis cheerful simplicity, 
his adherence tu natural standards, his limitless faith in God. 
his reveience, and bjr *tiv- absence m him of doubt, ennui, 
burlesfihr, pcr'ill.ige, or anv strained and temporary fashion. 

Nor must I fail, again and yet again, to clinch, reiterate more 
plainly still (O that inffred such survey as \ve fancy may 'jhow 
in time tins part completed al^o!) the fully aim, sturdy the 
proudcNl and I'.ie purest, in who«-c ^»ervice the future literatus 
of whatever field, may gladly labour. As we have iiitimr'Ated^ 
offactimg tiie maUnal civilisation of our rare, our nationality, 
ito wealth, torrilories, (aotorie.^, populaUon, products, trade, and 
military anrl naval strength, and breathing breatbof Jife into all 
these, and inoie, must he its moral civih'^ation — the fotmulation, 
expression, aidaiicv whereof, is the very highest height of 
literal urc. The climax of this loltiest range of civ ihsation, using 
above all the gorgeous shows and results of wealth, intellect, 
power, and ait, as such- -above even theology and lehgious 
fervour - is to be its development, from the eternal bases, and the 
fit expression, of absolute Conocience, moral .soundness, Justice. 

* It IS to thi' :*1 -Mtiheatiba, and pirvalenor of Ihdt 

fervid foi'ir.idrslup .i' .1 love, at J'm t 10 ailing the amative love 

hitherto possessing linat^inative hUTatiirc, if not £;ouig beyond it), that I 
look lor the counterbalance and ollsi't <if our materialistic ami vulgar 
American democracy, and for the spiiitualisation Ihcieof. Many will 
say It is a drr'am, and will not fellow iny inferences but I confidently 
expect a tiipi* when there will U- seen, running like a half- hid warp 
through all the myriad audible and vi.able worldly interests of America, 
threads of manly fiiendship, fond and loving, pure and sweet, strong and 
life-long, earned to degrees hitherto unknown — not only giving tone 10 
indiMdual chanicter, a&id making it unprecedently emotional, muscular, 
heroic, and refined, but having the deciicst relations to geufral politics. 
I say demnerary infers such loving comradeship, as its most inevitable 
twin or coudterpait, without wbidh it will be mcomplete, ip vain, and 
Incapable of perpetuating itself. 
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Even in re]<p'iuus fervour there is a tour h of animal heat. But 
moral conscientiousness, crystalline, wiiljout lluw, not Oinllikc 
only, enliiely human, awes and eiKhants lor cv- ^'iicat is 
ciiuitional love, even m the order ot the latmnal m " t-. * Ilut, 
if we must make graJulions, T am clear there t'- mothing 
greater. Power, love, vtiieraiion, procUut?, gf'njjLis, esthetics, 
tried liy subtlest compnnsons, analyses, aiul in seien^st nit)ods, 
somewhere tail, somehow become vain 'I'iien noi.eiess, witii 
flowing slops, the lord, the sun, tlie last ideal comes. ISy the 
names right, justice, truth, we suggest, but do not describe it. 
To the world of men it remains a dream, an ulca as they call it. 
J^ut no dream is it to the wise— but the proufU A, almost only 
solid lasting thing of all. Its analogy m the TnaltMul uinv(‘,rse is 
what holds togetlier this world, and every objtil ujion it, and 
curries its dynamics on for evci sure and safe. Iis l,i« k, and tlie 
persistent shirking of it, as m life, socartlpgy, liU'raiui'\ politics, 
business, and even sermonising, these tunes, or any times, sldl 
leaves the abysm, tlie mortal flaw ami smutch, mocking civilisa- 
tion to-day, with all its imcpiosUonccf lriumi»iis. and all the 
civilL^at^ii so far known ' 

Piesent lueralure, while uiagniijcentl)^ luiiillmg cerlain 
popular demands, with plenteous knowledge and v<*ib.il smart- 
ness, IS profoundly sophist uated, msaiv*, and its very jt»y is 
morbid. It needs tally and express Nature, and the sjurit of 
Nature, and to know and obey the standards I sa\ the 
question Nature, largely considered, involves the (pjcstions (-f 
the esthetic, the emotional, and the religious- -and involves 
happiness. A fitly born and bred race, growing up in right 
conditions of ■out-df)0£ as much as indoor hainiony, activity 

* 1 am reimiided as £ wiitf* tliat 'iu> ui Ihii vt'iy oi nU‘d >f 

roobCLoart;, of uitcnse moral aud 111 iiauii* and btr<iinr*d coimtrii> 

the worsr Uiiaticisnis, wars, p«*i si*ciitiims, inurdf^rs, «=‘lc , liavr in 
all lands, in tla^ heeii broachi**!, and have cnijir' to tlini ({'wiiish 

fruition Much is to Lt- said, but 1 niav sav here, and in rtspnfi,f, tiiat 
side t>y side with the unfl<ig£;ing stiniul.ition of the * lenn'iit - of rt h/^ion and 
conscience must bcncidoi Ih inovi* with equal sway, scn'iicr*, absolute 
reason, and the general proportionate development of »h«‘ wJjole iu<ni. 
These scientific facts, deductums, are divine tno — prerjous counted parts 
of moral civilisatiun, and, with pli\ steal hcilth, iiKh^ipuis.ihh' to it, Co 
prevent fanaticism tor abstract reh^iun, I p«^*[C(ivt. is eisitv ltd astiay, 
ever credulous, and is capable of devoiinru*,, reinorseleav, liLr hie and 
flame Conscience, too, isolated hoin all else, and iroin rhi' t niotioiial 
nature, may but attain the beauty and puiity of glacial, ^nowy ice We 
want, for these States, lor the general charact*.r, a chivilul, letigious 
fervour, endued with the ever-present inouif) cations of the iiuinan emotions, 
fiiendship, Jbenevolence, with a fair held for scicutilic iiiqun y, the right of 
Individual judgment, and always the cooling influences of material Nature. 
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and rfcvelopment, would probably, from and in those conditions, 
End It enough merely to Itve — and would, in their relations to the 
sky, air, water, trees, etc., and to the countless common shows, 
and m the fact of life itself, discover and achieve happiness — 
witli Ueing suffused night and day by wholesome ecstasy, 
surpassing the pleasures that wealth, amusement, and even 
gratifietl intellect, erudition, or the sense of art, can give. 

* In the pr(»phetic literature of these Stat**s (the re^er of my 
speculations will miss their princi]>«\l stress unless he allows well 
for the point that a new Literature, perhaps a new Metaphysics^ 
certumly a new Poetry, a^e to in my opinion, the jjnly sure 
and worthy supports and expressions of tlic American Demo- 
cracy), Nature, true Nature, and the true idea of Nature, long 
absent, must, above all, become fully restored, enlarged, and 
must furnish thi* [icrvarling atmosphere to poems, 'and the tost 
of all high literary aiid esthetic coiiipositiuns. I do not mean 
the smooth walks, Irmimed hedges, posys and nightingales of 
the English pf«ets, but the whole orb, with its geologic history, 
the cosmos, carrying fire and snow, that rolls through the 
illunitablo areas, light as a feather, though weighing billions of 
tons. Ku/tUermore* as by w'hat we now partially call Nature 
is inUMuif^<l, at most, only what is entei lainable by the physical 
conscuruc, the sense of matter, and of good animal health- -■ 
on these it must be distinctly accumulated, incorporated, that 
man, comprehending these, has, in tcwcririg superad^dition, th<* 
moral and spiritual t ousciences, indu uting his destinati6n beyond 
the ostensible, the mortal. 

To tile heights of sueh estimate of Nature indeed ascending, 
we proceed to make obsen-^ations for our Vistas, breathing 
rarest air. VMiat is I believe called Idealism seems to me to 
suggest (guarding against extrav.agance, and ever modified even 
by Its opposite) tlie course of inquiry and desert ol favour for 
our New World metaphysics, their foundation of and in litera- 
ture, giving hue to all.^ 

cuhninaiion and fruit of literal y artistic expression, and Its fiiuil 
fields of pleasure foi Ific human soul, are m inetapliv'sics, including the 
mysteries of the spiritual vvorld, the soul itself, and the qiiestiou of the 
bumortal com in nation of our identity la all a^es, the mind of man has 
bruufcht up Here — and always will. Here, at least, of whatever race* or 
era, we stand on common ground. Applause, too, is unanimous, antique 
or modem. Those authois who work well in this field — though their 
reward, instead a haAdsome percentage, or royalty, may be but simply 
the laurel-crown of the victors in the great Olympic games — will be dearest 
tc humanity, and their works, however esthevically defective, will he 
treasured for t;ver. The altitude of literature and poetry has always been 
religion — and always will be. The Indian Vedas, the Na^as of Zo^aster, 
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The elevating and etherealising id(‘as of the unknown and of 
unreality must be brought forward with authority, iis they are 
the leg]tin\ate heirs of the known, and of leahty * ’ at least 

as great as their parents. Fearless of scofting, an*' )i ostent, 
:et us take our stand, our ground, and never desert ii, confront 
-he gmwing excels and arrogance of rciihsrn. U\e cry, now 
victorious — the cry of sense, science, flesh, inoon.es, fanns, 
nercliandise, logic, intellect, demonstrationh, solid peipeiuitiiiB, 
buildings «f brick and non, or even the facts of the shows of 
-Tees, earth, rocks, etc., tear not, my brethren, my sisters, to 
sound out with equally determined voice, that conviction 
jroodmg* Wlhin the recesses of every envisioned soul— illuMi»ns! 
Appanlions! figments all! True, we must not condemn the 
show, neither absolutely deny it, for the indispeusabiliLy of its 
utanings; but how clearly we see that, migrate in soul to what 
w'e can already conceive of suptrior antl.spiritual points of view, 
and palpable as it seems under present relations, it all and 

several might, nay certainly would, fall apart and vanish. 

• 

tlic Talmud ot the Jews, the Old Testdinent, the Gospel of Christ and 
disuipK^ • i'lato's ttt'rks* the Koran of Mohamnied, the Hdfld ol biiurro, 
and so on toward our own d'ty^ to Sweden Liorify ant! to the iiivaluahlc 
contributions of (.(lomtr., Kant, and Hejicl-- with such pwmis only 
in whKh (vihile binging well of persons and evtuis, of the pa'^sums of nidiip 
and the bhfiws of the inaierial umvcrs-l, the r» liKnms tone, the c<«i*cioujr 
ness of iiiyatery, the lecogtntma of the fulun*, of the unknown, ol D'Mty 
M\or and under all, and of the divine puiposf, an* nfver abbs'll t, but 
■jidiijecllv give^oue to all- — exhibit Uleratuie’s leal Iv'ights and elcvaUoiis, 
towering like the gieat nioiintaiiis of the larih 

Standing on this ground- -the labt, the highest, only permanent ground 
— and sternly cntirisuig, fioni it, all works, cither of the littraiy, ot any 
art, we have perefiiptt>riiy to diainiss every pretensivc piorltieiion, however 
inc itb esthetic- or intellectual points, which violates or ignoii s, 01 even 
ioca not celebrate, the central divine idea of All, sufTusmg universe, of 
eternal tiains of purpose, in the development, by however slow degrees, 
af the physical, moral, and spiiitual cr»snios I siy he ha-» studied, rnoli' 
lated to no profit, whatever may be his mere erudition, who has i ot 
absorbed this simple conseioiisness and faith It is not eniiii ly new- -but 
.t is for democracy to elaboiato U, and look to build upon and expand 
it, with uncompromising reliance Above the dorirs of teaching the 
nscriptioo ts to appear. Though little or nothing can be absrilutely known, 
lerct'ived, except horn a point of view which is evanese nt, yet we know 
at least one permanency, that Time and Space, m th« 'iill of Ood, furnish 
'Uccesslve chains, coiiipletions of rnat^'f 'al births and b* ^'innings, solve all 
iiscrepandes, fears and doubts, and eventually fulfil happmess- and that 
‘:he prophecy of those births, namely spiritual results, throws the true arch 
xver all teachiug, all science. The local considerations of sm, disease, 
ieformity, ignorance, death, etc., and their measurement by the super- 
icial mind, and ordinary legislation and theology, sire to met by sdenoe, 
xildly accepting, promulging this faith, and planting the seeds of superbec 
Aws — of the explication of the physical universe through the spintual— 
and cleani^ the way for a zebgion, sweet and unimpugnabla alike to little 
xhild or great savan. 
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I hail with joy the oceanic^ variegated, intense practical 
energy, the demand for facts, even the business materialism of 
tlie current age, our States. But woe to the age and land In 
which these things, movements, stopping at themselves, do not 
tend to ideas. As fuel to flame, and flame to the heavens, so 
must wealthy science, materialism — even this democracy of 
which we make so much -uneiringly feed the highest mind, 
tke soul. Infinitude the flight: fathomless the mystery. Man, 
so diminutive, dilates beyond the sensible universe,. competes 
with, outcupes space and timt', medit'iting t'ven one great, 
idea. Thus, and thus onjy, does a human being, his s^nrit, 
ascend above, and justify, objective Nature, which.* probably 
nothing in itselt, is incredibly and divinely serviceable, in 
dispensable, real, here. And as the puiport of objective 
Nature is doubtless folded, hidden, somewhere hece — as some- 
where here is v/hat thiJj ^l(»be and its ruiinitold forms, and the 
light of day, and night's darkness, and life itself, with all its 
experiences, are for — it is here the great literature, esper'ially 
verse, must get its inspiration and throbbing blood. Then may 
we attain to a poetry worthy the immoitnl soul of nTj^n, and 
which, while absoiMng materials, and, in their own sense, the 
shows of Nature, will, above all, have, both din'diy and in- 
directly, a Ireoing, fluidising, expanding, religious character, 
exulting with science, fructifying the moral elements, and 
stimulating aspirations, and mc'ditations on the unknown. 

The process, so far, is indirect and peculiar, amPthough it 
may be suggested, cannot be definui. Observing, lapporl, and 
with intuition, the shows and forms presented by Nature, the 
sensuous luxuriance, the beautiful in living me it and women, 
the actual play of passions, in history and life - and, above all, 
from those developments either m N.ituie or human personality 
in which power (deaicst of all to the sense of the artist) trans- 
acts itself — out of the,se, and seizing what is m them, the poet, 
the esthetic worker in any field, by the divine magic of his genius, 
projects them, their analogies, by curious removes, indirections, 
in literature and art. (No useless attempt to repeat the material 
creation, by dagueirco typing the exact likeness by mortal 
mental means.) This is the image-making faculty, coping with 
material creation, and rivalling, almost triumphing over it. 
This alone, when all^the other parts of a specimen of literature 
or art are ready and wailing, can breathe into it the breath of 
life, and cn^ow it with identity. 

The true question to ask,’’ says the librarian of ^Congress 
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in a paper read before the Social Science Convention at New 
York, October iSOg, “The true question to -v’ a 

book, is, has u het/^ed any human soul?'^ Tii-- S', ihe hint, 
titat(‘n3cnl, not only of the great literatus, hi- book, but ol 
every great artist. It may be that all works of art arc to be 
first tried by their art qualities, then image-former »ah'nL, and 
their dramatic, pictorial, plot-constructing, euphonious and 
other talents. Then, whenever claiming to be fiist class worRs, 
they are fo be stiictly and sternly tried by their foundation in, 
•and radiation, in the highest sense and always indirculy, of, 
the eth*'; j)nnciples, and eligibility to hcfr, a>uuse, dil.ite 

As, within the puqioses of the Cosmos, and vivilving all 
ineteorologv, and all the congeries of the mineral, vegetable and 
animal worlds -all the physical growth and rlrvch)pniciit (*1 
man, and afl the histoiy of the rare of politics, icligions, wars^ 
etc., there is a moial purpose, a vi&ibK' or invisible intcnlion, 
certainly underlying all- -its results and proof needing to be 
patiently waited lor ---needing intuitiop, faiUi, idiosyncra^’y, to 
its realisation, which many, and e»pe<'ially the iiitt ll»*ctu:il, do 
not haw- -so in the product, oi coiigciies the product, of the 
greatest literatus. This is the. last, profouii«lcsl measure riirl 
test of a first class literary or cstlietic aLhieveim iit, aiiil whtn 
understood and put in force must fain, 1 say, lead to works, 
books, nobler than any hitherto known. Lo> Nature (the only 
complete^. arliial poem), existing calmly in the divnni scheme, 
containing all, content, careless of the criticisms ol a day, or 
these endh'ss and wordy chatterers. And lo ! to the conscious- 
ness of the soul, llie pennanent identity, the thought, the some- 
thing, before which the magnitude even of demor racy, ail, 
literature, etc., dwinrlles, becomes partial, measurable- --some- 
thing that fully satisfies (which those do not). Thai soin'-lhmg 
IS the All, and tlv' idea of All, with tlit‘ accompanying idea oi 
eternity, and of itsiU, the sibul, buoyant, iiidesti ucLiblc, sailing 
space for ever, visiting every region, as a ship the sea. And 
again lo! the pulsations in all matter, all spirit, throbbing foi 
ever- -the eternal beats, eternal systole and diastole of life in 
things — wherefrom I feel and know that death is not the ending, 
as was thought, but rather the real beginning —and \hat nothing 
ever is or can be lost, nor ever die, nor soul, nor matter. 

In the future of these Stai'^s must ariso poets-immenser far, 
and make great poems of death. The poems of life are great, 
but the^e must be the poems of the purports* of life, not 
only in itself, but beyond itsdf, I have eulogised Homer, the 
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sacred bards of Jewry^ Eschylus, Juvenal, Shakespeare, etc., and 
acknowledged their inestimable value. But (with perhaps the 
exception in some, not all respects, of the second- mentioned) 1 
say there must, for future and democratic purpos**s, appear 
poets (dare I to say so?) of higher class even than any of those 
— poets not Only possessed of the religious fire and abandon of 
Isaiah, luxuriant in the epic talent of Homer, or for proud 
crihracters as in Shakespeare, but consistent with the Hegelian 
formulas, and consistent with modem science. Amerfca needs, 
and the world needs, a class of hards who will, now and ever, 
so link and tally the ratnmal physical being of man,, )j^th* the 
ensembles of time and space, and with this vast and multiform 
shoia-, Nature, surrounding him, ever tantalising him, equally a 
part, and yet not a part of him, as to essentially harmonise, 
satisfy, and put at rest, .haith, very old, now scarKl away by 
science, must be restored, brought back by the same p(»wer that 
caused her departure — restored with new sw^ay, deeper, wider, 
higher than ever. Surejy, this universal ennui, this coward 
fear, this shuddering at death, these low, degrading views, are 
not a]wa>5 to rule tlje spirit pervading future society, as it has 
the past, and does the present. What the Roman Lucretius 
sought most nobly, yet all too blindly, negatively to do for his 
age and its successors, must be done positively by some gn^at 
coming literatus, esfiecially poet, who, while remaining fully 
poet, will absorb whatever science indicates, with ‘spiritualism, 
and out of them, and out of his own genius, will a^niposc the 
great poem of death. Then will man indeed confront Nature, 
and confront time and space, both with science, and con amote, 
and take his right place, prepared for life, master of fortune 
and misfortune. And then that winch was long wanted will 
be supplied, and the ship that had it not before in all her 
voyages, wull have an anchor. 

There arc still other standards, S>uggestions, for products of 
high liteiatures. That which really balances and conserves the 
social and political world is not so niiirh legislation, police, 
treaties, and dread of punishment, as the latent eternal intui*- 
tional sense, in humanity, of fairness, manliness, decorum, etc. 
Indeed, thiS perennial regulation, control, and oversight, by 
self-suppliance, is stne qua non to democracy; and a highest, 
widest aim of Jcmoctatic literature may well be to bring forth, 
cultivate, brace, and stren^hen this sense, in individuals and 
society. A utrong mastership of the general inferior self by the 
superior self, is to be aided, secured, indirectly, but surely, by 
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the literatuS; in his works, shaping, for individual or aggregate 
democracy, a great passionate body, in and air . * th which 
goes a great masterful spirit. 

And still, providing for contingencies, I fam i .;a!ront the 
fact, the need of powerful native phtlnsophs and orators and 
bards, these States, as rallying points to conur, tn times of 
danger, and to fend oft ruin and defection. For history is long, 
long, lung. Shift and turn the combinations of the statrnieot 
as we may, the problem of the future of America is in certain 
respects as dark as it is vast. Pride, competition, segiegation, 
vicious wilfulnoss, and licence beyond example, brood already 
upon ust* Unwieldy and immense, who shall hold in behemoth? 
who bridle leviathan ? Flaunt it as we choose, athwart and over 
the roads of our progress loom huge uncertainty, and dreadful, 
llireatening^ gloom. It is useless to deny it: Democracy grows 
rankly up the thickest, noxious, deadliest plants and fruits of 
all — brings worse and worse invaders — need*! newer, larger, 
stronger, keener compensations and compellers 

Our lands, embracing so much (enihracmg indeed tlic whole, 
rejectir^ none), hold m their breast that flame also, capable of 
consuming themselves, consuming us all. ^ Short as the span of 
OUT national life has been, already have death and downf«jLll 
crowded close upon us — and will agitiu crowd close, no fluuht, 
even if warded off. Ages to come may never know, but I know, 
how narrowly during the late secession war —and more than once, 
and more* than twice or thrice — our Nationality (wherein bound 
up, as in a slup in a storm, depended, and yet depend, all our 
best life, all hope, all value), just grazed, just by a hair esciipcd 
destruction. * Alasl to think of them! the agony atiti bloody 
sweat of certain of those hours I those cruel, sharp, suspended 
crises 1 

Even to-day, amid tliesc whirls, incredible flippancy, and blind 
fury of parties, infidelity, entire lack of first-class captains and 
leaders, added to the plentiful meanness and vulgarity of the 
ostensible masses — that problem, the labour question, beginning 
to open like a yawning gulf, rapidly widening every year- - what 
prospect have we ? We sail a dangerous sea of seething currents, 
cross and under-currents, vortices — all so dark, untried — and 
whither shall we turn? It seems as if the Almighty had spread 
before this nation charts of imperial destmies, dazzling as the 
sun, yet with many a deep intestine difficulty, and human 
agpegate of cankerous imperfection — saying, lo 1 tjie roads, the 
wy plans of development, long and vari^ with all terrible balks 
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and ebullitions. You said in your soul, 1 will be empire of 
f*mpires, overshadowing ail else, past and present, putting the 
history of old-world dynasties, conquests behind me, as of no 
account— -making a new history, a history of democracy, making 
old history a dwarf— I alone inaugurating largeness, culminating 
lime. If tliQ^g, 0 lands of America, are indeed the prizes, the 
determinations of your soul, be it so. But behold the cost, and 
alseady specimens ol the cost. Thought you greatness was to 
ripen for you like a pear? If you would have greatness, know 
that you must conr|ucr it through ages, centuries-— must pay for 
it willi a proportionate price. For you too, as for all lalKls^ the 
struggle, the traitor, the wMy person in office, scrofuloil^' wealth, 
the surfeit of prosperity, the demonism of greed, the hell of 
passion, ilie decay of faith, the long posL])onenicnt. the fossil-like 
lethargy, the ceaseless need of revolutions, prophets, thunder- 
storms, deaths, births, -ilcw projections and invigoratinns uf 
ideas and men. 

Yet I have dreamed, merged in that hidden-tangled problem 
of our tale, whose long unraveliing slrelrhes mysteriously 
through lime— dreamed out, portrayed, hinted already -^a little 
or a larger band— a band of brave and true, unprecedented yet 
- armed and equipped at every ]yoh\\ — the members separated, 
i\ may be, by diflerent dales and Stales, or south, or north, or 
east, or west — Pacific, Atlantic, Southern, Canadian— a year, 
a century here, and other centuri(*b there — but always one, 
compact in soul, con-?riface conserving, God -inculcating, inspired 
achievers, not only in liteiatmc, the greatest art, l>ut achievers 
in all an — a new, undying order, dynasty, from age to age trans- 
mitted — a band, a class, at least as fit to cope with current years, 
OUT dangers, needs, as those who, for their times, so long, so well, 
in armour or in cowl, upheld and made illustrious, tliat far- back 
feudal, priestly world . To offset chivalry, indeed, those vanished 
countless knights, ulil altars, abbeys., priests, agcb and strings of 
ages, a kiughllier and more sacr^6 cause to-day demands, and 
shall supply, in a New World, to larger, grander work, more 
than the counterpart and tally of tliem. 

Arrived now, definitely, at an apex for these Vistas, I confess 
that the promulgation and belief in such a class or institution — 
a new and greater literatus order — its possibility (nay certainty), 
underlies these entire speculations — and that the rest, the other 
parts, as supetslructures, are all founded upon it. It really 
seems to me the condition, not only of our future national and 
democratic development, but of ou? perpetuation* In the 
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highly artificial and materialistic bases of modfm civilisation, 
With the corresponding arrangements and methods i;;. the 
force- infusion oi intellect alone, the depravinf^ <*«!. . of 
riches just as much as poverty, the absence of all tuj;,i ideals in 
character — with the long series of tfndencies, shapu'gs, which 
few are strong enough to resist, and which no\^ •seem, with 
sleam-engme speed, to be everywhere turning out the gonrra- 
tions cf Imiriiinity like uniform iron castings- -all of as 

compared •with the feudal ages, we can yet do nothing lutter 
than accept, make the best of, and even \\elc()nie. upon the 
whoh* fijr their oceanic praUital gry.ndt’ur, and then rcstlt'--? 
wholesale kneading of the masses — I say of :dl tins irernendous 
and dominant pLiv of solely materijlislic heatings upon current 
life in the United Slates, with Use re-iults as alieady seen, 
actumulating and reaching far into the future, that tluy must 
either ho confnmted and met by at lea*sV an equally subtle ami 
tremendous (orce-iniusion for [luqMjses ol spirit ualis.it ion, t(;r 
the pure const lerice, for genuine esthetics, and l(»r ahsoliiie and 
primal manliness and womanliness- or else fwii imvlirii civihs.i' 
tion, with all its inifinivements, is in vain, and v\e ,ire on the 
road to a de.sliny, a status, equivalent, in ift real world, to Uuil 
of the fabled danimvl 

Prosy»eating thus the coming unsped davr., and that new onh r 
in them — marking the endless train of esenise, devtlopnunl. 
unwdnd, in nation as m man, which Ido 13 for -we ri:, foic- 
indicatcd,''aniul the.se prospects and hoiK's, new law -forces ut 
spoken and written language — not merely the pedagoguo-lorins, 
correct, regular, familiar with precedents, made for matters of 
outside propriety, hne words, thoughts definitely told out - hut 
a language fanned by the breath of Nat ure, which leaps overht ud, 
cares mostly lor impetus and effects, and for what it plants anJ 
invigorates to grow— tallies life and cfiaracter, and scldomer tells 
a thing than suggests or necessitates it. In fact, a new theory 
of literary composition for imaginative works of llie \ery first 
class, and esjieciclly for highest poems, is the sole unirsc open 
to these States Books are to be called for, and suyiplied, on the 
assumption that the process of reading r? not a hall sleep, but, 
in. highest sense, an exercise, a gymnast’s struggle#; that the 
reader is to do something for himself, must be on the alert, 
must himsell or herself construct indeed t|ie poem,, argument, 
history, metaphysical essay — the text lumishing the hints, the 
clue, the start or frame w'ork. Not the book needs, so much to 
be the ccttnplete thing, but the reader of the book does. That 
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were to make a nation of supple and athletic minds, well-trained, 
intuitive, used to depend on themselves, and not on a few 
coteries of writers. 

Investigating here, we see, not that it is a little thing we have, 
in having the bequeathed libraries, countless shelves of volumes, 
records, etor;# yet how serious the daiger, depending entirely 
on them, of the bloodless vein, the nerveless ann, the false 
ap})lication, at second or third hand. We see that the real 
interest of this people of ours in the theology, histerty, poetry, 
politics, and personal models of the past (the Hritisli islands, foe 
instance, and indeed all Uie past), is not necessarily Jo foould 
ourselves or our literature upon them, but to attain fuller, moie 
definite cornpiiriMms, warnings, and tlie insight to ourselves, our 
own present, and our own far grander, diifercnt, future history, 
religion, social customs, etc. We see that almosft everything 
that has been written, oi staled, of old, with reference to 
humanity under the feudal and oriental institutes, leligions, and 
for other lands, needs to be re-wntten, re-sung, re-stated, in 
terms consistent with the institution of these Slates, and 
come in range and obedient uniformity with them. - 

We see, as in the universes of the material cosmos, after 
meteorological, vegetable, and animal cycles, man at last arises, 
born through them, to prove them, concentrate them, to turn 
upon them with wonder and love — to command them, adorn 
them, and carry them upward into superior lealnis-r-so, out of 
the senes of the preceding social and politi<'al universes, now 
arise these States. We sec that while many were supposing 
things established and completed, really the grandest things 
always remain; and chscover that the work oi the New World 
is not ended, but only fairly begun. 

We see our land, America, her literature, esthetics, etc., as, 
substantially, the getting in form, or etfusemont and statement, 
of deepest basic elements and lfif.*ibst final meanings, of history 
and man — and the portrayal (under the eternal laws and con- 
ditions of beauty) of our own physiognomy, the subjective tie 
and expression of the objective, as from our own combination, 
continuation, and points of view —and the dc|X>sit and record 
of the national mentality, character, appeals, heroism, wars, and 
even liberties — where these, and all, culminate in native literary 
and artistic formulation, to be perpetuated; and not having 
which native, first-class formulation, she will flounder about, 
and her other, however imposing, eminent greatness, prove 
merely a passing gleam; but truly having which, she will under* 
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stand herself, live nobly, nobly contribute, emanate, and, 
swinging, poised safely on herself, illumined a* . /'uining, 
becf)me a full-formed world, and divuie Mother '***< .nly of 
matcriil but spiritual worlds, in ceaseless successu.. kurutigh 
time* -the main thing bcin,> the average* the buddy, ilio i.ijruTcLc, 
the democratic, the popular, on which all the supers leu ctu res of 
the future are to permanently rest. 




EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY ■ 

By ERNEST ,RHYS 

V lt'TOr inT,() a f ihi.iry -.vjc ‘an ai't laid."' 
.;iid iinknuwit csv.u < jii.lj ' oi»l* 
io L, sti iiaunonioiib in iiflr.l . ] v!I^^ >liat 1 *j j 
iiu<lc it w.'ib sniilUn with a pa'^ision. In ilut fanh iii • 
of l^veryman^s Jjhiaiy pUiiiicd ii on* oni’inJU ,>n .i 
.'Oak*; anj tliclr id'M’in so cioiuii lo iiiak»' li ('oninrni a 
far .fa possililcj Lo a pv‘rJcct srhcuie. n»n\cv(i, ]»ialr(i'»jn i** i 
tobeainn-d at and not to bo at hie vlJ in liiis (Uilir idt \»odd 
tiiid since the hist vcdiiiiiCs appourted, now sevtial \'’ar a/'w, 
there. have boon iaaiiy interruptions. A ;»ic:it war \ui lojiii; aiul 
j.;one; and even Iho ('ity of Jkiokb liiis felt soiiv'tloiM' like a 
woild ( oioinotiun. Only n* lectnt years is the bCrU ’ I'Cttiric 
back inU» Its old sM'de anil lo-ibiiij' lorward to rwoijd -ie iu 
orifrhiiil scheme of a 'Ihon-anrl V'olurnos. Ojie ui th< i^ractita. 
expt'dienis iu Ibal «)ri;^iiul phiii wa-:* in rlivide the voluni* j inio 
scctioivj, as ijio;;uipliy, lui ti-m, Ilislniv, Ilvlle. [..‘Itris, I'liotr)', 
Romaivv, and so iorth; with a ruinp.'itnieiiL ius ytain,:; jxopk', 
and Usi, and not least, one of iveferenre Hodcs. Dciide tla 
dictionaries and tneytlopaxliiis to l e (Apected in thai sertion, 
there was a spechtl set of literary and historical atJ:ihcs. One of 
these atlases dealing with ICurope, we may recall, wa^ directly 
affected by the disturbance of frontiers during the war; and the 
maps had to be completely revised in consequence, sc«as to diart 
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tlin New Europe which we hope will now preserve it<; peace under 
the auspices of the I-eague of Nations set up at Geneva. 

That is only one small item, how'cvcr, in a library list which 
runs already to the final centuries of the Tlinus.inii. 'Fhe largest 
slice of thisMfUge provision is. as a matter ot course, given to the 
Jyrannous d^mandi- of fiction. Hut in carrying out the scheme, 
publishers nnd editors contrived to keep in mind Jhat books, 
like mrn and women, have their elective nfTmities. Tlic present 
volume, fi.- instance, wilbhr fou.nd to have its compavon tooks, 
both m t!jC same section and even more significantly in other 
‘.ertions. With th.it idea too, novels hke Walter Scott's Ivaahof 
nnd Fortunes of /Vi/'cZ, ,1-yt ton's Harold and Dickens's Tttlr of 
V wo Cities, have been ustd as pionceis of Instorv and treated as 
a sort of holiday liistory books. Iw in our day history is tending 
to glow niuie dm inocnt ;ry and less litcTary; auil “the historian 
\'ho IS a :<ylist/' one of our contnhutoTS, the lattr Thomas 
Soccombe, said, “will soon be regarded as a kind of Phocniv ’ 
But in lies special di pirtrnenL fil K\(Tyman\ Library wc have 
been celechc enough to chooH* our history men bom c\eTy 
school in turn Wo have Clinic, Ifibhon, Finlay^ Alacaulay, 
Aloth'v, Prescott We ha\o anioiig earlier hooks the Venerable 
dedf .ind the Angl. -Saxon Chronule, have corppleted a Livy 
*n an admirable new tmnslation by Fiinon Roberts, while 
risar, 'i'aciUi:*, 'I'liucydulvs and lleiodotiis aie not forgotten. 

“ You only, O Books/’ said Kieliard d,e Bury, “arc liberal and 
jndcpi c.dent; you give to all who OMr.” The delightful variety, 
the wisdom and tbo wit whicli arc at the disposal of Everyman 
m his own libuiiy m.iy will *it finus:, .serin to him a lilll^* 
einlanrusMug. 11c inavtarn to L'lek Steele in The tat ot and 

karn how Cleoinira d.Liiees, win n the elegance ol her motion is 
uniiiiaginabk and i‘her eyes arc cliastiscd wutl: the simplicity 
.jnd innocence ol her thoughts.'' lie niav turn to Plato'^ Phgedrus 
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and read how every soul is divided into three parts (like (^tvsar's 
Haul), lie may turn to the finest critic of Virtr)rian tiuu'.. 
Matthew Arnold, and find in his essay on Maui • Guenn 
the perfect key to wliat is tiicre called the “magu. « * jwer o: 
poetry.” It is Shakespeaie, with his 

“daff-viiN 

That conie* before the swallow d.ire'*, iij 
•The wiads ol March vith beauty;” 

it is ^ordaworth, with Iiis 

“\nice . . . Iv'-ril 
III spririK-inne from the eu* V k« buU^ 
lln-akliif; Lilt; siIimup nf tli#* 

Ajikmi^ the laiLhL.st 

or Keats^ with his 

m 

‘ . . "i' 4 Vjiiff \vaters at M .f puts! lik- t.i 1: 

• Or cold .ihiufion loimd Kjuii's .h tp a '* 

WilltiiTi ITa'/Iitt’' ‘*1\il)lcTalk,'’ anvaig iIm; . of 

may help to show tin* Tclation.slii[j of rap* ruj^h.ir to mother, 
which is anoihcr lorm ol the hrirnd^hip of ih. inrom- 

parable essay in that volume, “On (k.mg a Journey," fi^rnpi a 
capital prelude to f‘<.i«'ntlgo's “liiographia Litimua” and to 
his and VVordsWoTih's pfunis. In the same way one in.iy lii;n to 
the review of Mooie'^ Lilc of !>\iuii m • Lium as a 

prelude to the tlnee volumes of liyrun s own f) )uns, remember- 
ing Uiat the poet whom Kuro^^ioved nioie lii.*n iMcJand ihd 
was as Macaulay ‘•aid; “the bcginnin;(, the mnldle arnl the curl 
of all his own poetry.” I’liii brings us to tlie provoking leliertion 
that it is the oljvious authors and ihc hooks mr^sl ejsy to u print 
which have been the signal successes out ol tlic many liundreds 
in the series, for liveryman is distinctly proverlnal in his 
tastes* He likes best of all an old author wtio has worn well or 
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a comparatively new autlior who has gained something like news- 
j)aper r.utoriety. In attemj)ting to lead him on from the good 
hooks tiuit are known to tli(»se that are less known, the pub- 
lishers may Juvo at times heim too adventurous. The late Chief 
hiin^eli wa^yiuch more .han ?m ordinary book-producer jn tins 
critical entciprise. He thr<*\v hjni‘..elf into it with the zeal of a 
Fiook lo^\.r .md indeed oE one %\ho, lik^’ Milton, thought that 
l>ook.s miglit be as nin e and productive as dragons’ teeth, wbirlj, 
being ‘‘sown up and dowp the Lind, might chance t^spr/ng up 
anned men.” 

Mr. Tepys in hi? Diary ibout soin^' of his books, ‘‘ wiiich 

.ire come home ^:lt on th? baeL^., ^ery handsome* to the eye " 
'I he pleasure he tfiol" iri them i.-> that elm U Everyman may take 
m the gilt backs of his hivoinitc book *3 in his own Library, 
which .iftcr all he has helped to fnake good and lasting. 




